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You Make the decision 


Modern sewage treatment plants are 
designed to incorporate vacuum filters for 
sludge dewatering rather than the obso- 
lete sand drying beds. 


Vacuum filtration offers the follow- 
ing advantages: Elimination of unsightly 
acres of sand beds — breeding places for 
infectious insects; Noiseless, sanitary pro- 
cessing may be located within the city 
limits; Provision for community growth 
without the expense of acquiring addition- 
al tracts of land; Lower initial cost without 
the penality of reducing the value of prop- 
erty near the site of the Sewage Disposal 
Plant. 


Eimco 8’x8’ Drum Filters 
Dewatering Sewage Sludge 





Remember—New sewage plants can 
be obsolete before they begin to operate. 
Decide now to investigate Eimco Contin- 
vous Vacuum Filters for your Sewage 
treatment plant. An Eimco Engineer will 
be glad to consult with you on Filters. 
There’s no obligation. 


EIMCO 


THE EIMCO CORPORATION 


Executive Offices and Factories— Salt Lake City 8, Utah: 
Branches — 67 Wall St., New York 5 — 111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2 — Mills Bldg., Ei Paso — 1217 - 7th St., Sacramento 14 
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Labor Unions 


and Municipal Employe Law 








A SURVEY of goo of the largest 


municipalities in the nation con- 


ducted Charles $. Rhyne, has un- 
covered only seven agreements be- 
sween these municipalities and labor 
unions. [hese are in the cities of 


Baltimore (AFL Teamsters Union cov- 
ering garbage collectors, street clean- 
ers, and public employes only), Phil- 
adelphia (AFL, covering garbage col- 
lectors. street Cleaners, and public em- 
ployes only), Reading, Pa. (AFL 
unions—all employes), Fairmont, W. 
Va. (United Mine Workers, District 
-o—covering all employes) , Oak Park, 
lll. (Teamsters Union, covering gar- 
bage collectors), Chattanooga (Elec- 
trical Workers Union, covering Power 
Board employes only), and Seattle 

Motor Coach Employes Union, cover- 
ing transit workers only). 

In Detroit (covering transit workers 
only), Cleveland (covering transit 
workers only), Bloomington, Flint and 
Pontiac (the latter 3 covering nearly 
il employes), ordinances or rules and 
regulations have been adopted cov- 
cring working conditions of city em- 
loves. These ordinances or rules and 
egulations are issued solely by these 
cities and are not signed by the union, 
» cannot be considered as union 
agreements or contracts. 


} 
i 
} 
I 


Conclusions Summarized 


The results of this survey and a 
mass of other data concerning Labor 
Unions and Municipal Employe Law 
are presented in a 583-page book with 
that title by Mr. Rhyne, published 
May 31, 1946, by the National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers, of 
which the author is General Counsel.* 

The chief conclusions of the book 
may be summarized as follows: 


. Municipal employes may organize 
or join unions except where the nat- 
ture of their employment is incom- 
patible with public duties (police 
men, for example) . 


2. Signing of contracts delegating mu- 
nicipal powers to labor unions, 01 
the granting of undue preferences to 
unions is considered illegal. 

3. Collective bargaining in its private 
industry sense cannot be trans- 
planted into the public service. 

4. Agreements resulting in conflict with 

Civil Service or other laws are il- 

legal. 

The closed shop is illegal in public 

employment. 


or 


6. The check-off device is generally re- 
garded as an unlawful preference in 
favor of the union and illegal. 
Arbitration agreements constitute an 
improper delegation of municipal 
legal authority. 


~I 


The Community’s Responsibility 


8. No right to strike exists for govern- 
mental employes. 

g. Picketing which prevents or inter- 
feres with the carrying out of the 
city’s functions is illegal. 


1o. The exercise of a “governmental” 
or a “proprietary” function in the 
utility field does not affect the right 
or the disability to enter into a labor 
union contract with a unfon of mu- 
nicipal employes. 


Historically, any consideration of 
labor unions and municipalities dates 
back to the famous strike of Boston 
police in 1919, when Calvin Coolidge 
made his famous statement that “There 
is no right to strike against the public 
safety by anybody, anywhere, at any 
time.” 

Perhaps the most famous pronounce 
ment in the public employe labor 
union field since Coolidge’s statement 
is that of the late President Roosevelt 
when he said in part: “All government 
employes should realize that the proc 
ess of collective bargaining, as usually 
understood, cannot be transplanted 
A strike ol 


looking toward 


into the public service. . . . 
public employes 
the paralysis of government by those 
who have sworn to support it, is un 
thinkable and intolerable.” 


* See page 139 of this issue 


to the Veteran 





From an address by Major General 
Graves B. Erskine, “Reintegration of 
‘he Veteran into the Community,” be- 
lore the 1946 Annual Meeting of the 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States.* 


HE problem of reintegrating the 

veteran into the community is na- 
tional in scope, but it cannot be 
solved at the top. It must be solved 
on the community level—back home 
where men and women live and work. 
The reintegration of the veteran into 
civilian life is a job for and by the 
community, It is a job of community 
education, community organization, 
and community planning. It will be 
accomplished only by the united 
awareness, the united determination, 
and good hard work en the part of 
every citizen in the community. 

\ll of the surveys and reports by 
sovcrument officials, all of the plan- 
ning by federal agencies, all of the 
aking and bill-passing of our 
legislators in their efforts to help the 


law 
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veteran will be of little use unless the 
heart and mind of the communities 
become concerned with the reintegra 
tion of their veterans and of all citi 
zens whose lives have become dis- 
rupted by war. 

The greatest need is for the commu- 
nity to have an overall program which 
will tackle all phases of the problem 
of reintegration, considering the prob- 
lems of the non-veterans and war 
workers who have lost their jobs be- 
cause of reconversion, as well as those 
of the returning veteran. 


Preference for Veterans 


Preference, of course, must be given 
to the veteran in this over-all plan- 
ning. The unemployment rate for 
veterans is now four times as high as 
that for non-veterans. 

One of the first and most important 
steps a community can take is to or- 
ganize and establish an Advisory Cen- 
ter where all resources and _ services 


within the community can be placed 
at the disposal.of the veteran. Here, 
at this one location the veteran should 
be able to obtain complete and au- 
thoritative information, counsel, guid 
ance, and the 
needed in solving his personal prob 


individual assistance 


lems. 

No one group should selfishly claim 
the Center as its own brainchild or 
advertise it as a monument to its own 
civic pride. Democratically 
tuted and free from domination by 
any single interest, the Advisory Cen- 
ter will offer an opportunity for every 
organization and individual to make 
the maximum contribution without 
duplication of effort. To the return- 
ing veteran, they will offer conclusive 
proof of the community's welcome to 
him and of its wholehearted desire to 
be of practical assistance. 


consti- 


* The full text of Major General Erskine’s 
address is obtainable in mimeographed form 
from the Construction and Civic Develop- 
ment Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
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In some places it takes a whole new building § 


: 


We’ve added a good many telephones 





in the last six months — something over 


1,800,000. 


But there’s more than that still to be 











done. In addition to the instruments, 
we're putting in new switchboards, new 
cables, even new buildings in some places. 
For there never was such telephone 


growth before. 


It’s the biggest job the Bell System 





has ever had. But we'll get it done, and 
in the shortest time possible. We don’t 


like to keep people waiting for telephone 





service. 


NY) 
Ny) 


bvree 
Oth 
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Our Municipal Notebook 





City Planning Programs 
Guide the Transit Industry 


HE IPRANSIT industry has a 

orcat stake and interest in sound 
y planning, according to the con- 
5 onal nong city planners queried re- 
cently by the American Transit Asso- 
qatuon 


Many cities are preparing a master 


Jan for the orderly development of 
their urban areas and are present.ng 


this plan in the form of maps, charts 
ind land use directives. A well-con- 
cived master plan shows, among other 
things: desirable streets, highways and 
raf terminals, parks and parkways, 
sites for public buildings, land use 
md building zone control districts, 
routes of public utilities privately and 
publicly owned, routes of railroads 
and surface transit services—all with 
future changes and improvements, 
thus enabling the transit operator to 
predetermine future trans:t loads and 
program the development and mod- 


ernization of a transit svstem with 


greater certainty. 


Through the use of such a master 
plan, the transit operator can deter- 
mine the location and development of 
the buildings, structures and other 
fixed facilities which are required for 
the successful operation of business 
and which involve large capital expen- 
ditures. 

City planning aims to control the 
expans.on of unwholesome conditions 
ind retards decentralization through 
urban redevelopment, rezoning, land 
subdivision control and other plan 
hing means. Such measures stabilize 
neighborhood values and also the de- 
mand for transit service. 


The transit industry is modernizing 
i's equipment, and companies through- 
out the country are contemplating im- 
roved routings and services. All these 
ite to the distribution of land uses 
and urban population, both of which 
orm part of the basis for the master 
plan of a community. It is to the ad- 
vantage of local transit companies to 

themselves with local and national 


panning associations and to assume 
ve leadership. 


Boys’ Clubs Important 

it Delinquency Control 

B OYS’ CLUBS are an important fac- 
tor in delinquency control, ac- 


ling to Municipal Court Judge 
hem S. Winnet of Philadelphia. 


during the first vear of. operation,., ; - 
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Municipalities in the News 





Phases of municipal activities are reflected in the clippings above from the New York 
World-Telegram. The fire referred to in the clipping on the lower right is the Chicago 


hotel fire of early June. 


the Referral System of the Philadel 
phia Crime \ssociation, 
known as the “Philadelphia Plan,” 
1,400 boys charged 


Prevention 


brought 798 of 
with delinquency into the various 
boys’ clubs, reducing recidivism more 
than 50%. 

The Crime Prevention 
acts as a clearing house for all cases 
of charged delinquency and receives 
from the police, schools, and othet 


Association 


agencies cards for boys who have been 
charged with a delinquency or who 
have been the subject of a complaint. 
These cards are cleared through the 
Social Service Exchange to determine 
whether other agencies are active in 
the case. If no agency is, the case is 
referred to one of the Association's 
seven boys’ clubs through a staff mem- 
ber of a committee of adults organized 
to aid with the plan. The boy’s home 


-is- contacted and a special effort is 


made to have him join one ‘of the 


clubs: - 


Scouts Aid in Survey 
Mich., and At 


surveved thei 


HEN Detroit, 
\ lanta, Ga., 
parking facilities 
mately 8.000 Boy Scouts took part in 


recently, approxi 
the work, 5,000 in Detroit and ,, 000 
in Atlanta. 

Surveys in both cities were s.mila 
Fach curb space, parking lot, and 
garage in the entire downtown area 
was covered by uniformed Scouts, who 
obtained information on the time ol 
arrival and departure of every vehicle 
parked in the area, the location and 
facility used for parking, and the driv 
er’s home address, downtown destina 
tion, and purpose in making the trip. 


Parking in the central business dis 
trict was surveyed in one day between 
7 am. and 7 p.m. A single Scout 
covered approximately one-half block 
of curb parking, and from two to six 


bovs were assigned to each parking lot 


Oo 
1p 





and garage. 




















in elevated tank design 


Designed to provide a reasonable reserve in 
storage independent of direct pumping to supply 
increasing consumption in a rapidly expanding 
demand area, and to relieve low-service suction 
of peak demand withdrawals for high service 
pumps . . . the elevated tank shown above also 
incorporates several interesting engineering fea- 


“2 %* @ 


2,000,000-gal. Horton Spheroidal 
Water Tank at Washington, D. C. 


tures. The tank is 49 ft. to bottom, has a diam. 
of 106 ft. and a range in head of 34 ft. 6 in. It 
is supported by sixteen 4-ft. diam. outer columns 
and a 40 ft. diam. fluted central column. This 
type of central column, new in elevated tank de- 
sign, serves primarily to support the center of the 
tank bottom. It does not contain water, but has 
a separate riser 5 ft. in diam. on the inside that 
is connected to the mains. 


This spheroidal elevated tank is only one of 
several outstanding designs among the thousands 
of elevated tanks built by Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Company. Our engineers are ready to work with 
water works engineers and city officials in design- 
ing structures to meet specific needs. Write our 
nearest office outlining your requirements. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


Birmingham 1 1502 Nerth Fiftieth St. Cleveland 15............ 
Heusten 1. ; .. 5601 Clinten Dr. Les Angee: 14 ; 
Tulse 3 ae 1625 Hunt Bids. Chicage 4 


Mew York 6 


8 


3308-165 Breadway Bids. Sen Franc s-e 11 


.2236 Guildhall Bids. 
1403 Wm. Fex Bids. Adente 3.. 
2127 McCormick Bids. 
. 1233-22 Battery St. Bids. 


Phile ‘ _.. . 1616-1700 Walnut St. Bids. 
—~+ ae 1616 1708 114 Mosley Bids. 
703 Adantic Bids: 


‘ ~ 
Washington 1501 Lafayette Bids. 


Detroit 26. . 


Plents in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Water 


Supply and Treatment 









How |) ater Departments 
Are Managed 


s THE WATER works man 
| selfs: cnough to select the type ol 
manag 


un- 


nt that is best for his com- 
rather than for his depart- 
[his question was posed by 

Rk. LaDue, chief engineer 
ral superintendent of the Bu- 
Water and Sewerage, Akron, 
Qhio, and new president of the Amer- 
ican Water Works Association. Mr 
LaDue spoke before the recent AWWA 
conference in St. Louis. 

Many water works men object to 
inv diversion of funds from their de- 
partment. Mr. LaDue 
pointed out that some diversions may 


munit 
ment: 
Wende! 
ind ge! 


reau 


However, 


ye desirable and legal, and may even 
rate structure from 
ridiculous cutting. Many officials tol- 
erate an inefhicient system of water 
supply organization arguing that they 
do not wish to change a system that 
works satisfactorily for them. 


protect a given 


Various Systems 


There are various systems that water 
departments may follow depending 
upon state and local laws. The de- 
partment may be responsible directly 
to the city council, however, this pre- 
sents the difficulty of constantly chang- 
‘ng personnel and consequently hin- 
ders inauguration of long-range pro- 
grams. It may operate as a part of 
the city manager form of government. 
In this case, the water works is as good 
as the city manager is efficient. It may 
also operate under a water works 
board or commission in which the 
commissioners are appointed by the 
mayor and his council. The commis- 
sion is independent and balanced po- 
litically. This encourages long-range, 
continuing policies, and evidence 
points to increasing confidence in its 

ba use. 

Uniform top management, Mr. La- 
Due stated, is neither practical nor 
desirable. A water department will as- 
‘ist both itself and its community by 
good management of the best form 
obt unable. 


Water Reports— 


H ‘ho Reads Them? 


K \NSAS CITY, MO., is developing 
~~ its water works reports so that 
Mey serve better at home, and in par- 
“cular is attempting to eliminate full- 
Page statements. This was emphasized 
by M. P. Hatcher, Director, Water De- 
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partment, Kansas City, :n a paper de- 
livered before the American Water 
Works Association, national meeting 
held recently in St. Louis. 

Analysis of the mailing 
Kansas City reports show that 20°; 
go to other municipal utilities; 16°, 


lists for 


to libraries and universities; 4° to 
consulting engineers; 159% to techni- 


cal magazines; to local organi 


26° 


ei 
10% 
zat.ons; to consumers; and 9°; 


This 


means that the report reaches one in 


Af 
to other miscellaneous groups. 


every 3,300 people within the city it 
self. 

A water department Mr. 
Hatcher emphasized, cannot hope to 


repo! . 


be prepared in a manner that will 
make it suitable for overall general 
distribution. It is a professional re- 
port on a technical operation, and 


should be written on a standard as 
high as that used in the technical 
press. The department should be 


ready to cooperate with newspapers 
and other agencies that can carry the 
message to the people in general. 


Baltimore Begins 
Patapsaco Project 


HE first step in a plan to tap the 

Patapsaco water supply was taken 
recently in Baltimore, Md., when a 
contract for a portion of the tunnel 
construction was awarded, according 
to Nathan L. Smith, chief engineer. 
This initial work consists of building 


shafts and headings for the tunnel 
proper. 

Ihe complete development of this 
including tunnel, pipe-line, 


will 


project, 


dams, extend over a 


twenty-year period and will cost ap 


br.dges, 


proximately 32 million dollars. Balt 


more’s wate! supply, comes 


from the Gunpowder W atershed, but 


present 
the growth of the city has made it in 


during 


particularly pro 


adequate, 
longed dry spells. 


How Much Does Hard 
Water Cost Your City? 


OW DOES your community rate 
H with other cities in the matter o! 


costs of soap required annually to 
solten water? The accompanying 
chart was used by Sheppard Powell, 
Baltimore consulting engineer, in con 
nection with his paper, “The Quality 
of Water and Its Value for Industrial 
and Domestic Uses,” presented at the 
spring meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers in the Belle 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia re 
cently, 

In connection with this problem of 
“hard” water, Mr. Powell said: “These 
calculations have been based on the 
amount of soap required only to de- 
stroy the hardness present in the sup- 
ply. The actual value of soap and 
other softening reagents used un- 
doubtedly is many times as great as 
the figures reported. 
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Showing the estimated annual dollar value of soap required to destroy the average 


hardness of water supplies. 
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EVERY TIME WITH ADAMS MOTOR GRADERS 


@ It is no accident that Adams Motor 
Graders are predominantly preferred by con- 
tractors and city and highway officials. They 
have learned through long experience that 
Adams Motor Graders are outstanding in de- 
sign and performance—xnequaled for smooth, 
accurate work on roads, streets and airports. 

For example, Adams’ Positive-Acting Me- 
chanical Controls assure fast, accurate blade 
and scarifier adjustments; Built-in Rigidity 
eliminates lost motion in controls, holds blade 


/ EARTH-MOVING EQUIPMENT 





and scarifier solidly in place; Balanced Weight 
Distribution provides always-ample pressures 
for forcing blade and scarifier into hard ma- 
terials; 8 Overlapping Forward Speeds assure 
exactly the right speed to do any given opera- 
tion at the fastest practical rate. 

Discover how these and other Adams fea- 
tures will do all grading jobs better, faster, 
more economically. For the complete perform- 
ance facts, see your near-by Adams dealer. 

J. D. ADAMS MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Street Construction and Maintenance 





Let's Look at Baltimore’s 
Street Program 
OOKING OVER Baltimore's street 


L program certain points present 
which contrast with those 
ther paving programs. (See 
Renovates Its Streets on 


themsel\ 
found in 
Balumo! 
page 80 of this issue.) 

~ 4, the article shows, Baltimore has 
no particular interest in reducing the 
srength of any of its pavements. 
Whereas such northern cities as Dear- 
wrn and Wyandotte, Mich., have 
adopted as standard a slab depth of 5 
to 6 inches for residential areas and 
- inches for heavy trafic, Baltimore 
with its relatively moderate climate, 
uses a 7-inch slab for residences and 
8 inches in the heavily traveled ways. 
Nor is Baltimore inclined to accept 
the use of any special grind or blend 
4 cement. When high early strength 
, required, the Street Department ob- 
tains it by the admixture of calcium 
hloride. Chloride - resisting air - en- 


training cement has no particular in- 
terest to Baltimore, where ice rarely 
lorms on the streets, especially since 
this blend results in slightly weaker 
concret¢ 

Stabilization of the subgrade further 
strengthens the pavement, and here 
Baltimore has taken another stand that 
illustrates differences of opinion be- 
tween engineers. This stabilization is 
remtlorced by the use of perforated 
pipe drains across the pavement at 50- 
foot intervals. Controversy over such 
lrains has been so heated at times 
that Dean T. \go of Iowa State Col- 
lege’s Division of Engineering, and 
one of the country’s prominent author- 
ities in the road and street construc- 
tion field once offered to personally 
drink all the water that flows out of 
them that would have any effect on 
subgrade stabilization. But Baltimore 
leels that they have value and uses 
them 


Expansion joint practice also shows 


«tance on the part of Balti 
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ews of Durham’s small tractors at work. Left to right: 
vooden drag helps smooth roadbeds; a hydraulic shovel 


more enginéers to use an expansion in- 
terval greater than go feet or a con- 
traction interval of less than go. Other 
cities have confidently lengthened the 
expansion joint interval to as much as 
6oo feet and have cut the contrac 
tion interval to 12 to 15 feet. This re- 
sults in a much narrower joint that re 
duces the opportunity for the intru- 
sion of incompressible material. Some 
have eliminated the load-transfer dowel 
bars. But Baltimore feels strongly that 
they have value. 

Regarding its asphalt construction, 
the use of a portland cement filler to 
top off the wearing surface is another 
point that street construction engi 
neers disagree over. Its purpose, to 
give a density to the wearing surface, 
has often been subordinated by con 
tractors who have used the topping to 
cover inadequate and poorly con 
structed work. Improperly done, the 
filler tends to make the street dange 
ously slippery when wet. The Asphalt 
Institute generally discourages its use 
but Baltimore hestitates to drop a 
practice that apparently has been 
working well for her. 

It will be good to contrast the ex 
perience Baltimore will have with its 
streets with those of other cities who 
have utilized these other money-saving 
methods. 


Long Beach, Calif., Starts 
Bridge Building Program 


REINFORCED concrete bridge 

over the Los Angeles River on 
Long Beach Boulevard constitutes the 
first of a series of three bridges which 
Long Beach proposes to build this 
vear. Funds for this construction will 
be realized from the sale of bonds 
voted about eighteen months ago. The 
estimated cost of the bridge is slightly 
under $1,000,000. 

According to City Manager 5S. E. 
Vickers and City Engineer George E. 
Baker, the two other bridges to be built 
will be located on Willow Street and 


\resia Street over the Los Angeles 
River, and also over the Marine Sta 
dium in the eastern part of the city. 
Both will be of reinforced concrete. 


Snow Removal Contracted 
Between State and Cities 


EW LEGISLATION recently 
N passed in New York State places 
the obligation for snow removal and 
ice control on state highways, on the 
state through its Department of Pub 
lic Works. Under the terms of the 
legislation the state is empowered to 
contract with counties and cities to do 
the work under the direction of the 
Department of Public Works. Prion 
to this year, snow control was the re 
sponsibility of the county which was 
repaid a portion of the cost, not in ex 
cess of $75 per mile. 


Durham’s Small Tractors 


Do the Odd Jobs 


SMALL tractor is a handy piece 
A of equipment for any municipal 
street department and City Manage 
S. J]. Mahaffey of Durham, N. C., 
knows how to capitalize on its versa 
tility. Durham has three and_ uses 
them to put a host of annoying littl 
details on an eflicient production-line 
basis. 

Iwo are International A type, gaso 
line powered. One of these two ts 
equipped with a 218 highway mowe1 
and performs such tasks as mowing 
golf courses, edges of pavements, and 
sewer outfalls. It also does other tasks 
such as pulling an 8-foot wooden drag 
to smooth roadbeds before they receive 
a surface treatment of road oil. ‘The 
other is equipped with a Hough 
broom and does general street sweep 
ing tasks and cleans the streets when 
they are to be surface treated. 

Ihe third tractor is an ID-6 diesel 
and carries a 14-yard Hough hydraulic 
shovel and does a variety of heavy 


material-handling tasks. 





helps the grader do a variety of moving tasks; a Hough broom 
permits the tractor to do general street sweeping tasks 








Builders 
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Modern 


wowcraures = WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


IRRIGATION PROJECTS 





Layne Well Water Systems are absolutely modern in every detail—modern in the 


RAILROADS latest and most efficient engineering principles—modern in practical and economi- 
REFINERIES cal design—and modern in rugged, long lasting construction. Furthermore, Layne 
MINES Wells are drilled and completed by exclusive Layne developed methods which 
* enable them to produce greater quantities of water per inch of casing diameter. 
LAYNE Each Layne Water System is installed, tested choice of cities, factories, refineries, railroads, 


and turned over to the owner ready to operate. _irrigation projects, mines, etc., for nearly sev- 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


The buyer, therefore, looks only to Layne for enty years. Thousands are in use throughout the 
Layne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. 


* Layne-Atlantic Co., Norfolk, Va. fulfillment of the contract. United States and in almost every foreign 
* Layne-Central Co. Memphis, Layne Well Water Systems have been the country on the globe. 
Tenn. * Layne-Northern Co., Mish- For further facts, details, catalogs, bulletins, 


awaka, Ind. « Layne-Louisiana Co., 
Lake Charles, La. « Louisiana Well 
Co., Monroe, La. * Layne-New York 
Co., New York City and Pittsburgh, 
Pa. * Layne-Northwest Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. *« Layne-Ohio Co., 
Columbus, Ohio *« Layne-Texas Co., 
Houston and Dallas, Texas *« Layne- 
Western Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
Chicago, Ill, and Omaha, Neb. « 
Layne-Western Co., of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. « International M S 
water Supply, td, London, On- WELL WATER SYSTE 


tario, Canada * Layne - Hispano 


ts ++eesees WERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 
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etc., address Layne & Bowler, Inc., General 
Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 
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Sewerage and Sewage 


Treatment 





_— 


An Analysis of HR 6024 
Pollution Abatement Bill 


UT OF THE welter of difficul- 
O ties that have plagued us during 
this quiet and peaceful post-war era— 
P period unctuated by strikes, short- 
ages, and international distrust—comes 
another stoutly voiced objection from 
the sanitary engineer profession bit- 
ierly complaining of the legislation 
now being considered by Congress rel- 
ative to stream pollution abatement. 

\s is now well known, the present 
bill, HR6o24 is a compromise between 
the Barkley-Spence bill, HR4o070 and 
the Mundt bill HR519. The Isaac 
Walton League supported the latter 
bill while sanitary engineers advocated 
the Barkley-Spence measure, although 
not all of them supported it in its en- 
tirety. The House Rivers and Har- 
wrs Committee held long and_ thor- 
oughgoing hearings on the bills and 
out of this prepared the present “com- 
promise,” caustically labeled by some 
as a compromise that “embodies the 
worst and most objectionable features 
ol both.” 

Recognizing that any bill being for- 
warded from a committee still has a 
long and arduous trail before becom- 
ing a law, it might not hurt to see just 
how this proposed legislation would 
affect our cities. 


The bill would classify waters into 
districts fixed by watershed rather than 
political boundaries. This looks log- 
ical even though it would take power 
irom the state authority. It makes an 
organized national plan of attack 
against stream pollution—a commend- 
able step. 

It further sets up certain definite 
time limits for cities, industries, or 
other organizations now contributing 
pollution to our streams to stop. It 
overcomes the objection that some 
cannot afford this service by making 
money available through the me- 
dium of grants or loans. 

In setting up an enforcement organ- 
vation it takes away certain powers 
now being exercised by state and local 
authorities. This is undesirable as far 

t authorities are concerned but 
makes no difference to our cities ex- 


cept for those who could exert pres- 
sure 1 State boards of health and 


ream pollution abatement mea- 
ing applied to them. 

d that the bill is not perfect, 
oust be recognized that a bill 
ot t sort is desirable. The funda- 

! ‘im is to help eliminate stream 
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pollution and this bill, if passed and 
executed, would accomplish this aim. 

The sanitary engineers would do 
better to support this bill and get 
some sort of national organization 
back of stream pollution abatement 
rather than work for something better 
and get nothing. 


Ozone Studied 


for Sewage Treatment 


ILLING to be convinced but 
W\ not ready to accept present 
claims is the way the Pacific North- 
west Association of the Federation of 
Sewage Works Associations feels about 
the use of ozone in the sewage 
treatment field. According to W. 
P. Hughes, city engineer, Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, and secretary of the sec- 
tion, a plant using ozone to treat the 
sewage is being built at Kelso, Wash. 

A committee studying the process 
recently presented these conclusions: 

Proponents of the process offered by 
Amozone of Oregon give evidence of 
their sincere belief in its efficiency 
and very definitely indicate their firm 
intention to proceed with vigorous ef- 
forts to market the product. 

Amozone of Oregon has presented 
no important data to support its 
statements of efficiency, either with re- 
spect to the acceptable treatment and 
d‘sposal of sewage or in the matter of 
cost of operation of plants such as they 
propose. 

No evidence was found which would 
indicate approval of this system of 
sewage treatment by any health officer 
or other competent person anywhere 
who is not financially interested. 


If and when the plant at West Kelso 
is finished and reported by Amozone 
of Oregon to be operating in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the builders and in 
compliance with the terms of the con- 
tract with the city of Kelso, a thorough 
investigation of its actual operation 
should be made and the facts ascer- 
tained by competent technicians. 

The action (of the association) be 
such as to discourage cities from en- 
tertaining proposals which claim 
ozonation as the principal means of 
sewage treatment, and, particularly, to 
advise officials against the making of 
any contract for a system of sewage 
treatment and disposal which is not 
accepted by state health officers on the 
basis of adequate design and as being 
of a type which experience has shown 
to be reasonable in cost and success- 


ful in treatment of the city’s sewage. 

The conclusions and recommenda- 
tions were part of a committee report. 
The committee consisted of Ray Koon, 
Stevens and Koon, Portland, Chair- 
man; H. C. Clare, Director of Engi 
neering Division, Idaho Dept. of 
Health; Prof. Fred Merryfield, Oregon 
State College; Roy Harris, Chief of 
Div. of Public Health, Washington; C. 
M. Everts, Jr., State Sanitary Engineer; 
Oregon; Prof. R. G. Tyler, University 
of Washington; and Carl E. Green, 
Cunningham and Portland, 
Ore., Consulting Engineers. 


Assoc., 


Scalloped Plate Increases 
Trickling Filter Efficiency 


Y SECURING a plate to the arm 
B of a rotating trickling filter at 
Keesler Field, Miss., R. W. Simpson, 
Sanitary Engineer for Gilbert Associ 
ates, Inc., Reading, Pa., was able to 
secure a more evenly distributed flow 
onto the filter bed and obtain a bet- 
ter filter growth resulting in higher 
5-day BOD reduction. 

Ihe plate was scalloped in front of 
each outlet and the tips turned up 
slightly. This allowed even distribu- 
tion of the liquid and increased its op- 
portunity to come in contact with air. 
The device raised BOD reductions to 
as high as 92% to 98%. 

Mr. Simpson explained the use of 
the sprinkling filter aid before a re- 
cent meet.ng of the New York Sewage 
Works Association held in Utica. 





These are the plates that were added to 
the distributor arms. Notice a scallop be 
fore each port. The ends of these scal 
lops are turned up slightly. 
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Refuse and Street Cleaning 





Paper Salvage— 
Overlooked Income? 


This shows salvage operations in an in- 
cinerator in the Bronx, New York City. 
{ clamshell bucket feeds refuse into a 
hopper and then onto a travelling belt 
vhere five men pick and bale the paper. 
This group-can salvage one ton of paper 
ber hour The salvage operation repre 
sents some of the activities of the Eastern 
Conservation Committee of the Waste Pa 
per Consuming Industries, 370 Lexington 
fue. New York 17, N. Y. Similar work 


/ 
done by the Midwestern Con 


sumers of Waste Paper, 809 Ambassador 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. One significant 


note lies in the fact that for 
is the paper must be salvaged 
that the refuse arrives in the 
Salvage operation any later than 
nes difficult because the garbage 
digest. 

Mos | the salvaged paper goes into 
manufactured by such com pa 
§ Johns-Manville, pon, Celotex, 
H iwole Some of it goes into roofing 
ils. Consequently the salvaging op 
ns have a direct bearing on the 

Situation 


Mi" MUNICIPALITIES may 


be passing up a bet by not in 


vesuigating more thoroughly the pos 
wolities Of paper salvage in the refuse 
collection and disposal 


program. 
7" EF d ‘ 
Mixes paper today commands a price 


' S19 per ton plus freight charges. 

This is the lowest price. Any classi 

fication of material that the salvage 

cre may do would increase the 
of at least part of the salvage. 

r authorities state that this high 

pr will probably be in effect for 


years to come. The shortage of 
ind hence the demand for sal 
paper is an aftermath of the 
it exhausted our national re 
more thoroughly than many 
Che paper situation is aggra 
‘urther by the reluctance of 
rjacks to return to the woods 
sume cutting. 
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Paper in 
sents a healthy portion of the avail 
able supply and authorities are hop 
ing that the present high price will 


municipal refuse repre 


encourage its reclamation. Paper con 
stitutes 20 to go% of the weight of 
refuse, consequently it would not be 
difficult to estimate the potential reve 
nue that many a municipality either 
destroys by incineration or buries in 
a dump. 


Cost Data Incorrect 
"$2 PAGES 84 and 85 of the June 


issue Of THE AMERICAN City, in 
an article on the use of the sanitary 
fill at Forth Worth, Texas, we ran a 
box entitled “Highlights of Fort 
Worth’s Experience with the Sanitary 
Fill.” 


the cost per ton for this method as 


Item number 1 quotes $0.83 as 


compared with $1.12 per ton for in- 
cineration. The $0.83 figure is incor 


rect—it should have read So.38. 


Providence, R. 1., Clean-Up 
Gets Early Start 


HE CLEAN-UP program for Prov- 
£ idence, R. I., is under way since 
early March, according to Charles Ff 
McElroy, Director of Public Works. 
The favorable weather this March gave 
the city an unusually early start. 

Here is a summary of the equip 
ment and service being used in Prov 


dence: 


5—fifteen - yard garbage collection 
trucks, equipped with the latest 


automatic loading 


modern 
equipment — completely coy 
ered. (Five more are on order.) 
2—motorized street sweepers being 
operated seven days a week— 
(One 


more is being repaired and will 


eight hours each night. 


be in use soon.) 
i—new motorized pickup - street 
sweeper is on order and they 
are hoping for early delivery. 
(Until street sweeping and pick 
up can be motorized, a fleet of 
“Whitewings” are on regular 
duty throughout the city. See 
next item.) 
27—"Whitewings.” 
who work in the daytime with 
the aid of a two-wheeled cart 


These are men 


and push-broom. These men 
are distributed throughout the 
downtown district and other 
congested areas including Ol] 


neyville Square. 


The police department is cooperat 


ing by distributing copies of the city 
ordinance which prohibits the dump 
ing or sweeping of refuse of any kind 
into the streets. 

he city’s Clean-Up Program can 
only be successful if storekeepers and 
individuals cooperate by not deposit 
ing sweep.ngs in the street. It also 
helps if refuse containers are not ove 
filled. 
from the containers give the streets a 


Cans, paper and ashes blown 


very bad appearance, even if the street 


has just been swept. 


Baltimore’s Clean Streets 





These three men helped build up Balti 
more’s street cleaning and refuse collec 
tion program. Left is W. P. Faunon, as 
center, F. George 
and right, R. I 


sistant comounisstoner; 
hierman, commisstone 
McCarthy 


N EXAMINATION) of Balti 
A more’s street construction pro 
gram cannot help but lead to a simi 
lar observation of its street cleaning 
and refuse collection work. One’s at 
tention is drawn to the alley (see 
p. 80) not only in regard to. the 
construction but also to the immacu 
late neatness that the combined el 
forts of the householder and the city 
officials have attained 

Phroughout the war Baltimore 
maintained its schedule of two garbage 
and one refuse collections per week for 
residential areas, as well as two ash 
collections during the heating season 
and one collection for the balance ol 
the vear. In addition, it cleaned its 
1,000 miles of streets and 300 miles of 


alleys on a. regular schedule and 
launched on a program of mosquito 
extermination and rodent control, the 
latter enrolling more than 2,000 vol 
unteers and resulting in the death of 
approximately 150,000 rats 

Saltimore’s experience shows that 


the work can be done even under di! 


o 


ficulties. The principle requirement 


a desire to do it 
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THIS IS THE 
SUPER-SAFETY PATTERN 
INLAND 4-WAY FLOOR PLATE 


INLAND 4-WAY FLOOR PLATE 


Take a careful look at this close-up of Inland 
4-Way Floor Plate. Note the 4-way projections. 

Now read of the advantages Inland 4-Way Floor 
Plate provides: 


1. Safer traction on walkways, stairways, around 
machinery and wherever sure footing is important. 
The 4-way projections grip feet or wheels from 
every angle. Give 4-way protection against dan- 
gerous falls. 


2. Longer wear. Inland floor plate is rolled from 
tough, open hearth steel with high wear resisting 
qualities. 

3. Great structural strength. Over- 
lapping projections reinforce the 
strong, rolled steel lengthwise as 
well as crosswise giving greater 
stiffness. And Inland 4-Way Floor 
Plate has a tensile strength of 
approximately 55,000 pounds. 





Then you get the additional advantage of a con- 
tinuous pattern that is pleasing in appearance; 
matches whether laid side to side or end to end and 
permits sweeping and drainage in four directions. 
Inland 4-Way Floor Plate is available for quick 
delivery from Ryerson Steel-Service Plants, in twe 
pattern sizes and several thicknesses. Write for 
catalog and samples too if you care for them. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Steel-Service 
Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, Detroit, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Boston, New York. 





NEED TUBING? 


Ryerson stocks of seamless mechanical 
tubing, boiler tubes and Allegheny Stainless 
tubing are large and complete. Contact 
nearest Ryerson plant for prompt delivery. 
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Public Safety 





Records Are Essential 
in Policewoman’s Work 
W' (H THE increase in the num- 


ber of crimes involving women 
and in the juvenile delinquency rate 


and vencreal disease incidence, the de- 
mand for policewomen has been ac- 
celerated and, accordingly, the im- 


portance of records has been stressed. 
The subject is covered in the manual, 
“Techniques of Law Enforcement in 
the Use of Policewomen with Special 
Reference to Social Protection,” issued 
by the National Advisory Police Com- 
mittee on Social Protection of the 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
B.C. 

If the policewoman is to do her 
job effectively, simple but accurate 
records are essential. They form the 
basis of her regular reports to her 
chief on complaints received and re- 
The successful police- 
woman found. that she should 
make a card on every complaint and 
that on more serious complaints she 
make a face sheet with 
chronological notes of all pertinent 
facts and actions. 


ferrals made. 


has 


should also 


By consent of the administrator, she 
arranges with appropriate social agen- 
cies a satisfactory method of mutual 
use of records. She keeps a card file 
on places at which violations of laws 
have occurred, noting pertinent facts 
and including addresses of places of 
reported venereal disease contacts and 


a record of complaints received, as 
well as of places identified by the po- 
licewoman herself or other police of- 
ficers. 

Records form the basis of any long- 
range evaluation of the effectiveness 
of control programs and are a neces- 
sary foundation for future depart- 
mental and community planning. 


Services that Safeguard 
the Community 


UPPOSE an insurance agent were 

to offer you a policy, guarantee- 
ing you and your family protection of 
life, health, and property at all hours 
of the day and night. 


Suppose that policy also gave you 
unlimited use of nearly 2,000 acres of 
the nation’s finest park and playground 
system. 

Suppose a force of some 2,000 men 
and women trained in medicine, police 
and fire work, engineering, the horti- 
cultural sciences and public adminis- 
tration backed such guarantees. 

Suppose you could buy such a policy 
by paying an annual premium of 
$13.35. 

Of course, we're just supposing as 
far as insurance companies are con- 
cerned. But the Department of Public 
Safety of the City of Rochester can and 
does issue such insurance year in and 
year out on an ever increasing and 
more efficient scale. 

These services come to the citizens 





SAMPLE ORGANIZATION CHART OF WOMEN’S DIVISION 


Police Chief 





| Director of Women’s Division | 





| Assistant Director | 
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| Detention Facil 
for Girls & Women 
fe ca 
ervising Supervising Officer of 
| — vont | Matrons 
Investigation of Railway & | J 
vestigation 0 urse 
Delinquency & Bus Terminals Skating Raks 
Neglect Complaints Taverns 
Criminal Cases Night Clubs 
Clearance of Road Houses 
~~ in Detention Devt der 
Fey Aly 
a Pool Partors 
Movies | 
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irt above gives one method of organizing the Women’s Division of a Police De- 
Records covering the work are necessury fur efficiency. 


of Rochester each year for a total cost 
of only $13.35. Based on an estimated 
city population of 325,000, the per 
capita costs for the various services 
offered by the Department of Public 
Safety during 1946 follow: 


Police $ 3.69 
Fire 4.00 
Commissioner's Office 05 
Traffic Engineering 25 


Fire Police Telegraph 25 


Municipal Hospital 1.54 
Health Bureau 1.06 
Indigent Sick 15 
Parks 1.35 
Playgrounds Br 
Building Bureau 16 

$13.35 


From The Rochester Municipal Journal for 
March 1946, published by the Department of 
Commerce of the city of Rochester, N. Y. 


Large Loss Fires Increase 


ARGE loss fires (fires exceeding 
$50,000 loss) have skyrocketed 
48% in recent months in the United 
States and Canada. According to a 
regular quarterly survey of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 329 
fires, totaling $48,800,000 were re- 
ported to the association from Decem- 
ber 7, 1945 to March 6, 1946, com- 
pared with 158 in the preceding three 
months. These 329 fires represent 
32% of the estimated $151,045,000 loss 
for the approximate 175,000 fires oc- 
curring in the quarter ending March 1. 
In terms of dollar losses, greup fires 
were most costly ($9,348,700); mul- 
tiple occupancy buildings, second ($8,- 
114,850) ; manufacturing plants, third 
($7,761,800) ; warehouses, fourth ($5,- 
416,260); and mercantile stores, fifth 
($2,149,850) . 
An analysis of the 329 fires revealed 
the following data: 


Discovered by— 


Employees or Occupants 181 
Outsider or Passerby 108 
Watchman ... 27 
Explosion . 20 
Police. 19 
Unknown .. 19 
Automatic Alarm . 5 

Total 329 

Reported by— 

Telephone 196 
Street Box Alarm 55 
Unknown . 44 
In Person 18 
Automatic Alarm .. 5 
Police Radio 4 
Fire Siren - 4 
Detected at Station... 2 
Sprinkler Water Flow Alarm 1 

THO, So 02 bocce ac stioes $29 
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CONTRACT PIPE CLEANING) 


COMPLETE ENGINEERING 


AND 


OPERATING SERVICE 


An Integrated Business Operation Offering 


¢ Reserch 


¢« Engineering 


¢ Job-Fitted 
Equipment 


SOUND BASIC DESIGN OF EQUIPMENT PERMITS: 


1. Combining cleaning tools to fit job requirements, i.e. ness of pipe—as much as 6” in 48” pipe. 


plowing, brushing, and scraping. 








Scraping—Plowing —Brushing 
3 Cleaning Operations 
in One 

To Remove Tubercles and 
Coating, 48” Fabricated Steel 
Water Main, Length of Run 
15,940'—Amt. Deposit (Est.) 
124,000 Ibs. 





Sales & Service Offices 


in Principal Cities 








Trained Personnel 


Immediate—Year ’round 


attention to requirements 








4. Uninterrupted travel of cleaner irrespective of bends 


2. Controlling pressures of tools against pipe wal! to and out-of-roundness as in fabricated steel construc: x 
overcome resistance of deposits. tion. 
3. Completely automatic compensation for out-of-round- 5. Cleaning between rivets and recessions. 4 


PITTSBURGH PIPE CLEANER COMPANY | 
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133 Dahlem St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
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HE DISASTROUS La Salle Hotel 


fire in Chicago with its dreadful 
ss of followed so closely by the 
Canfield Hotel tragedy at Dubuque, 
jowa, and many other hotel fires of 
recent date again proves that after 


the ashes have cooled the people for- 
set.’ While the immediate cause of 
each fire is being investigated we can- 
not deny that its early spread through- 
ut the building was due to mistakes 
in construction which have been forci- 
ly brought to our attention by almost 
every large hotel loss in years. When 
vill we ever learn to apply common 
sense in requiring well-known safety 
standards before hotels will be li- 
ensed for use? Structural faults which 
distribute the fire, plus the failure of 
the personnel are accountable for the 
large toll of casualties. 

In reconstruction prosperity, hotels 
take a leading position. Nearly go,- 
000 hotels containing almost 2,000,000 
rooms with an average investment of 
ibout six billion dollars are an impor- 
tant item in our financial future. 


Life Hazard in Hotels 


Life hazard in hotels is of vital im- 
portance from both the humanitarian 
ind the business viewpoint. A review 
t hotel fires, shows that the majority 
if victims are found in the rooms, 
halls, or stairs. In many cases exit fa- 
ilities were inadequate; or the discov- 
ery of the outbreak was delayed so long 
that the withering heat completely 
tilled the structure. As the guests 
started for the stairs or halls, they 
dropped in their tracks by breathing 
superheated air, or were driven back 
into their rooms, hopelessly cut off 
tom the exits that seemed so near. In 
‘00 Inany instances the fire escapes, if 
supplied at all, are of little value. 

Upon reaching a certain city a short 
time ago, I secured a room in the best 
Hotel on the fifth floor and, as usual, I 
oked over the exit facilities before 
ig the location. I found two 
capes available and about 10 
fen I happened to be drop- 

etter in the mail chute, I no- 
he watchman doing something 

the fire escape entrances. I 
sated and found he had just 


PMiced a padlock on the door. “Why 


| | locking these fire escapes?” I 
ish He replied, “I go off duty at 
ind all the fire escapes have to 
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Hotel Fires 


By T. ALFRED FLEMING 


Director of Conservation 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
New York City 


be locked so that thieves cannot enter 
to rob the guests.” It is sufficient here 
to state that the custom was discon- 
tinued immediately. 


Protection of Vertical Arteries 


The first recommendation then, for 
rendering hotels fire-safe is the pro- 
tection of vertical arteries. This means 
enclosing stairways, elevators, dumb- 
waiter shafts, and similar flues which 
extend from floor to floor, and which 
make the whole building virtually one 
big room so far as fire is concerned. It 
also involves fire-stopping all walls at 
the story line, protecting laundry 
chutes and ventilating ducts with doors 
or dampers which would automatically 
close at a dangerous temperature and 
thus cut off the upward sweep of haz- 
ardous products of combustion. Where 
elevators or stairs extend to the base- 
ment all approaches to them should 
be cut off from other sections of the 
basement by standard fire walls and 
doors, to segregate such entrances from 
basement hazards. 

These principles apply in a build- 
ing whether it is combustible or fire- 
resistant, for the contents of the best 
structure in the world can produce a 
fire of serious proportions. Older 
buildings should be supplied with a 
sprinkler system in all dangerous areas 
at least, which would also be equipped 
with an automatic fire alarm system. 
Early discovery of a fire coupled with 
an immediate call to the fire depart- 
ment will spell safety for thousands. 


Seasonal Hotels Often Flimsy 


What has been said of hotels which 
are sub-standard in construction, is 
applicable to most of the seasonal 
hotels built for the accommodation of 
summer and winter tourist trade, 
[hese properties are frequently con- 
structed of flimsy and burnable mate- 
rial and are very often located beyond 
any fire department response. Even 
if they are supplied with fire fighting 
facilities, the changing personnel ob- 
structs the desired efficiency in opera- 
tion. That is the reason why seasonal 


hotels, when they take fire, are usually 
a total loss. 

The question of exit facilities 
should be given particular study. Reg 
ular stairways and elevators frequently 
discharge all guests in the main lobby, 
remote from the exit doors. For this 
reason the lobby should be thorough- 
ly protected from any fire which might 
originate in basement areas so that 
there would be no possible danger 
in using this avenue for leaving the 
building. If other stairways have 
not been provided, it is essential 
that they be built and, if possible, they 
should be arranged in the form of 
smokeproof towers, leading directly to 
separate ground floor exits. Buildings 
can easily be divided into separate 
areas by standard fire walls so that If 
one section is involved by fire, other 
exit facilities will not be put out of 
service. 

This article enumerates just a few 
of the features which ought to be con- 
sidered by hotel managements and 
every one mentioned has a direct bear- 
ing on the safety of the guests. 





. Dallas Hotels and Fire 
Department Have a 
Plan 


Officials of the Dallas, 
Texas, Fire Department and 
members of the Dallas Hotel 
Association are making a 
united effort to avoid hotel 
fires. 

The need for such action was 
dramatized by a fatal hotel fire 
last month after a preliminary 
conference had been held, 


Under the plan, as an- 
nounced, hotel employes are 
to be assigned certain duties 
for which they will be account- 
able in case of fire. 


Special methods for fight- 
ing fires are to be taught hotel 
employes by Fire Department 
officials. Proper handling of 
elevators, fire extinguishers 
fire exits, etc., will be included 
in the instruction. Particular 
attention will be given each 
hotel on its problems. 
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Baltimore Renovates Its Streets 
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Careful subsoil studies guid, 
in the construction of streets 
for Maryland's largest city 


HE i946 PAVING program 
Baltimore, Md., is centered abou 
five main points. 


1. The replacement of  worn-oy 
pavements for which $1,000,000 has 
been appropr:ated with an addition 
$525,000 for repairs to sheet asphalt 
streets. 

2. The construction of new pai 
ments which will cost approximate! 
$185,000. 


*. The construction of “builders 
agreement” streets in certain develop 
ment areas with the cost being shared 
between the developer and the city o 
a 75-25% basis. This construction wil 
amount to an estimated $400,000 


j. Local street improvement wit 


the cost shared on a 24-4 basis be 
tween the property owner and 
city. Vhis will amount to $75,000 


5- Alley repaving amounting 
$225,000 with the cost to be borne e1 


tirely by the property owner. 


Baltimore's highways engineer, Wi 
liam N. D. Fischer, groups the stre 
improvements into three classes: sheet 
asphalt with an 8-inch portland ¢ 
ment concrete base; 8-inch portland 
cement concrete designed to receiv 
three-inch sheet asphalt wearing su 
face; and 7-inch concrete used in th 
residential areas. The $1,000,000 proj 
ect of replacing worn-out pavements 
along with the $525,000 repair job will 
involve in its entirety the sheet asphalt 
construction. The $185,000 of new 
street construction will utilize eight 
inches of portland cement concret¢ de 
signed to receive the 3-inch topping i! 
the future; the “builders agreement 
pavement, along with the local street 
improvements and alley constructio! 


will all require 7-inch pavement 


Concrete Specifications 


The concrete specifications cal! Ta 
streneth ol 3,000 Ibs. at 28 da 5 ana 
proportioned at 5.40 cubic feet ig 


gregate and 6.75 gallons of water pel 
bag of-cement. The specifications 
ther clarify this by calling toi 
Ibs. of sand and g50 Ibs. of grave 
bae of cement, or 216 Ibs. of sand 
09 Ibs. of crushed stone, the f 
being based on surface-dry mate! 
a specific gravity of 2.65. 

If early strength is required, th 
Linore practice is to obtain it 
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iicium chloride admixture 


ust 
rathe by a special grind of ce- 
ment rineer Fischer customarily 
specifi limiting figure of 2% cal- 
s 
cium ride per bag. 
Curing Methods 

| wing, two methods have 
pro popular. One utilizes an as- 
pha back sprayed at a uniform 
rate ol not less than 0.050 gallons per 
sguare yard and not more than 0.067. 


he specifications prohibit the use of 
the utback on curbs and sidewalks. 
The second method of curing utilizes 
the lorless membrane similar to 
Iruscon Trucure applied at a rate 
varying between 0.034 and 0.04 gallons 
pel square yard. 


Dowel Bars Only Reinforcing 


Following wartime practice, Balti- 
more has eliminated all reintorcing 
with the exception of load-transter 
dowel bars, and at these joints one cus- 
tomarily will see used the Dow-Weld 
welded joint assembly. This requires 
the use of 34-inch bars with one end 
bent to a g-inch radius and welded to 
| pair of 14-inch transverse tie rods. 


The straight ends of the dowel bars are 


both painted and greased. When the 
assembly is used at an expansion joint, 
the straight ends are covered with the 
The Baltimore 
practice adheres to the prewar system 
{a load transfer expansion joint ap- 
proximately every go feet, with the ex- 
cepuon of one section of the Potee 
Sireet paving project where every third 
joint was a load transfer expansion 
type and the other two, load trans- 


customary metal cap. 


ler contraction joints. 

[he concrete construction consists 
ol lanes averaging 10 feet in width 
with a curb-and-gutter section poured 
separately, The curbs are 9 inches at 
the base and 8 inches at the top with 
(ie gutter section varying between two 

| five feet in width. The curb-and- 
gutter sections are tied to the traveled 





pansion and contraction joints carry 
Dow-Weld load transfer assemblies. 
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lanes and the lanes are tied to each 
other by 54-inch dowel bars four feet 
long placed four feet on centers. 


Emphasis Put on Subgrades 


The subgrade receives particularly 
close attention in the Baltimore work. 
All subgrades are stabilized to go% of 
their optimum density as determined 
by the Proctor test, and where it ap- 
pears advisable, Spiralweld Armco pipe 
underdrains are installed in trenches 
filled with crushed rock. The design 
calls for a line down each side with a 
lateral at 50-foot intervals extending 
to the center of the street and alter- 
nating first to one side and then the 
other. These lines are tied into the 
catch basins at the street intersections. 

For sheet asphalt work, the con- 
tractors have the choice of native 
lake asphalt or oil asphalt (the pe- 
troleum by-product). The petroleum 
by-product has been used, as has na- 
tive lake asphalt, and both have 
proved satisfactory. The sand used 
with the asphalt is closely graded to 
conform to the following specifica 
tions: 


_ 


Passing Retained Percent 
£8 tio O-5 
fio f20 2-10 
$20 230 515 
~30 240 8-25 
$40 t50 10-30 
t50 t8o 15-40 
280 Z100 5-20 
£100 200 10-25 
f200 —— 0-5 


It is also specified that the total 
passing the $80 and retained on the 
t200 be limited to 20-35%. For filler 
the city uses either portland cement or 
dry limestone dust. 

In placing the sheet asphalt, the 
specifications call for the customary 
114 inches of binder and 114 inches of 
wearing surface. The binder course 
contains 4-6% bitumen and 15-30% 
aggregate passing a 10 screen. The 
balance of the aggregate passes a 1- 
inch screen. Both the binder and 
wearing surfaces are laid with a travel- 
ing asphalt paver similar to the Bar- 
ber-Greene except for certain difficult 
to-manage intersections. 

It is estimated by Engineer Fischer, 
as a result of incorporating the fea- 
tures outlined above in all types of 
street construction, that a considerable 
increase in paving life of streets will 
be obtained. There is no reason why 
the passage of time should not verify 
this prediction. 

All street construction is a function 
of The Bureau of Highways under the 
Department of Public Works. Nathan 
L. Smith is chief engineer. William 
N. D. Fischer is the highway engineer, 
and Thomas J. Gaffney is construction 
engineer. 








Engineer Gaffney inspects a typical curb 


and gutter section, 





On dual highways the same joints will go 
through the entire width of pavement. 








Occasionally the engineers omit the curb 
gutter on one side when they antictpate 


additional development. 
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Million Dollar Recreation Plant 
Planned As War Memorial for 
North Little Rock, Ark. 


By FRED P. PETRUCELLI 


A HUGE recreation plant, which is 
expected to surpass in size and 
beauty any existing development of its 
kind in the entire South, will be con- 
structed as a war memorial to the sons 
and daughters of North Little Rock, 
Ark., who fought and died for 
country. 


their 


On an undeveloped plot of ground 
measuring approximately 200 acres in 
he geographical center of the city, the 


recreation plant, 


estimated to cost 


$1,000,000, will contain a sports arena 


in a spacious memorial building. ‘The 
arena, seating over 6,000 persons, has 


the load of 
contests, 
the state. 


Included in the over-all plans for 


designed to 
basketball 


teams from all over 


been carry 


major featuring 
} g 


the center is the construction of mod- 


ern type 


highways to run 
mn the north, and west sides of 


he area, according to Mayor O. W. 


adjacent 
east 


Neely, who announced the plan at a 
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special meeting of the local Lions 
Club. 
National Highway 67 will run into 


an adjacent street at the northwest 
end of the area and then into a clover- 
leaf intersection. The highway will 
run east, form the north boundary of 
the project, continue on across the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad’s main Kan- 
sas City line and connect with High- 
way 65. 

The city’s main street will be wid- 
ened considerably to care for the ex- 
pected flow of trafhc to the plant. 


Features of the Project 


Here are the outstanding features olf 
the project: 
A huge swimming pool and diving pool, 
with shallow facilities for children 
An open-deck bathhouse 
A grill and soda fountain and lounging 
areas 


Bowling alleys, rifle ranges, miniature golf 


courses 








Nine tennis courts and an 


18-hole golf 
course, softball and baseball diamonds 


Acres of picnic grounds, compicte wit) 
eating facilities, barbecue pits and 
jets, which can be utilized by the inser 
tion of a coin in a connected gas meter 

An open air theatre, which seats aboy 


s) 


1,000 persons 
Football and baseball practice fields for 
use by high school athletes 

The entrance of the memorial build. 
ing will contain a bronze plaque hon. 
oring the city’s men and women who 
fought and died in the nation’s wars, 

The project has been unanimously 
approved by the entire city council 
and members of the City Planning 
Board, civic and business organiza- 
tions, and by the public as a whole. 

“We are now embarking on a long- 
range planning program and_ this 
memorial for our service people is the 
first step in a series of major projects,” 
Mayor Neely said. 

The project will be financed by a 
bond issue and formal opening of the 
area will be held during the spring of 
next year. 


How the War 
Memorial Idea Has 
Evolved 


yb FIRST WAR memorial was 
probably a cairn or heap of 
stones over the common grave of men 
killed in the battles of early history. 
Where a cairn was at the edge of a 
road or footpath each traveler passing 
by would add another stone as a mark 
of reverence. ‘There is a village, it is 
said, in Scotland, where a cairn of one 
hundred and forty-two stones may be 
seen upon the pubic ‘square. Each 
stone was placed for a man of that 
village who went to the first World 
War and did not return. 

Later in history monuments ol 
masonry replaced cairns, and_ shalts 
and them carved 
and lettered—were set up in public 
places. Often in England, less often 
here, a cross of stone was placed at a 
road intersection or in the public 
square. The famous Cenotaph at 
Whitehall is essentially a tall shaft of 
stone, “a monument to 
buried elsewhere.” 

Still later in history statues of kings 
and generals were set up in publi 
squares and at the intersections of cit 
streets and avenues. Washington to 
day bears the heavy mark of the 
“bronze man on a bronze horse” on 4 
multitude of small parks and trafhe 
circles. The first “object of art” of 
this type in America was a lead statue 
of George III, gilded, and set up % 


(Continued on page 137) 
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Water Supply Teamwork 


The Montclair, N. J., water works demonstrates how well- 
developed coordination can keep a three-level service oper- 


ating at maximum efficiency 





The Grove Street pumping station is housed 


priate to the surrounding residential area 


| PAYS to keep pumps operating at 
I full capacity with a steady load. It 
ilso pays to arrange pumping where 
to operate on the off-peak 
electric power rate. It is a good stunt 
ilways to have a reserve supply of 
vater available if you need it. All 

se factors are standards that the 
Montclair, N. ]., water works aims at, 
and attains to an admirable degree. 
Superintendent Charles G. Bourgin 
runs his water works with the smooth 
ess of a well-trained orchestra. His 
divided into 
low-, middile,- and high-service sections 


possible 


l:stribution 


system is 
vith a difference in elevation of 533 
vetween the low and high. This 
juires a pair of pumping. stations 
me storage reservoir whose opera- 

he coordinates smoothly. 
[he water system as a private com- 
originally begun in 1887, utilized 
il supply at the present Watchung 


\ve. pumping station. In 1899, the 
nunity outgrew its wells and 


d to the Passaic River for its 

Later, in 1924, the town pu 
the water company and at the 
me drew on the more adequate 
tannock supply used by the city 


wark. 


ihis arrangement, 


however, was 
Meanwhile, the 
aque system was being developed 
cooperative arrangement between 

different communities, and 


temporary. 


itclair anticipated drawing on it. 


930 the system was completed and 
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in an attractive building which is appro 


it was able to furnish 100 mgd. With 
this available the community turned 
back the Pequannock supply with the 
reservation that it be kept tied to the 
system for standby, and drew from the 
5 mgd allotment that the Wanaqu¢ 
system set aside for Montclair. Mont 
clair was the first user of Wanaque 
water. 

he Montclair system supplies water 
to all of Montclair, Cedar Grove, and 
Glen Ridge (a Wanaque participant 
for which the city supplies pumping 
and transmission facilities), plus por 
tions of Bloomfield, Orange, West 
Orange, Verona, Little Falls, and Clif 
ton. In most cases the department 






















This big Morris 
pump in the 
Watchung pump 
ing station turned 
in a bit of dra 
matic service last 
year following a 
power failure in 
which stored water 
reserves fell to a 
dangerous low. 
When it went into 
action it was able 
to correct this de 
ficiency quickly. 
Normally, it is op 
erated during off 
peak electric load 
periods. 


serves individual customers, but Cedar 
Grove is a main-line consumer. 

The town is very long and narrow 
(about 114 by 5 miles) with the long 
dimension being parallel to the moun 
tain, leaving 3 long narrow distribu 
tion systems with average pressures ol 
110, thus further complicating — the 
problem of distribution and transmis 
sion. Montclair lies on the side of the 
picturesque Watchung Mountains and, 
as mentioned previously, the distribu 
tion system is divided into three levels 
—high, intermediate, and low service. 
The 50-foot 214-mg standpipe marks 
the high point in the system at 683 
feet above mean sea-level datum. The 
low point is 150. Iwo pumping sta 
tions serve the low and middle areas 
while the tank serves the high and 
Cedar Grove. 

Water enters the system through th« 
Grove Street pumping station which 
must handle all of Montclair’s supply 
\t present the station has three ele 
tric-powered pumps—one 2-mgd and 
one g-mgd_ Fairbank- Morse pump 
and one 5-mgd Worthington. A West 
inghouse trunk-and-cell type of 
switchboard controls these pumps and 
a Simplex venturi meter records the 
flow into the station. 

\ portion of the water from this 
Station goes directly to the low-servicé 
area and Glen Ridge while the balanc« 
is pumped to the Watchung middl 
service station Ihe Grove Street 
pumps normally run at full rated ca 
pacity although a controller is supplied 
on the 5-mgd pump that will vary this 
rate in accordance with low-service cd 
mands. Superintendent Bourgin re 
ognizes the weakness of the station, in 
that it is dependent upon purchased 
electric power, and is completing nego 
tiations for the instalation of a 10 
mgd gasoline powered pump tor r 


serve, as well as a 116-mg 3-compart 


ment, low-service reservoir to provide 


much needed 
fire protection, improvement to serv- 
ice ind to make possible storage 
pumping during the low electric de 
mand period. 

Ihe Watchung station contains a 3 
DeLaval and a Morris 
pump that lift the water to the high 


service tank 


mgd 5-megd 
These, ot course, can be 


operated at full rated capacity, but 
present operations are limited to that 
period of the night when the plant 
can take advantage of the low demand 


rate \ DeLaval 


pump is also in this station, powered 


t-med high-service 


by an 8-cylinder 260-hp Buffalo gaso 
line engine and does yeoman service 
is stand-by. There are a 14 and 2! 9 
mgd DeLaval pumps that supply the 
middle area directly just under con 
sumption, the balance of the water be 
ing supplied from the high area (stor 
age) through 5 Ross reducing valves. 
demonstrated 


This set of pumps 


their value colorfully last year when 
the electric power supply broke down 
Street 


for nearly Grove 
the high-service res 


» hours at 
During this time 


ervoll had 


to supply the entire town, 
which it could do since the various 
services are interconnected by means 


of reducing valves Superintendent 


Bourgin with his assistants watched 


the level in the big tank apprehensive 
ly, and as it began to drop to the 
danger point he sent a crew down to 
the Pequannock interconnection to 
turn on this reserve in case the eme1 
gency warranted it. 

critical 


point arrived, the utility repairmen re 


However, just before the 


paired the break and restored the 


powe! 


For a short time Superintend 


low-service storage for 


ent Bourgin turned on all the pumps 
that the system had and soon they 
had the reservoir back in a safe con- 
dition. Had the proposed standby 
gasoline engine driven pump been in- 
stalled in the Grove St. station, both 
stations would be independent of pow- 
er failures. 

Under standard operating conditions 
Superintendent Bourgin aims to let 
the 114-mgd and 214-mgd pumps sup- 
ply what they can of the middle serv- 
ice area and get the balance from the 
storage reservoir. Then at night he 
puts the high level pumps into service 
and restores the amount that was lost 
during the day. This puts a mini- 
requirement on_ the 
pumps during the day when demand 
charges are high, and thus reduces op- 


mum power 


erating costs. 

The big 214-mg standpipe at the 
high point im Montclair’s water sys- 
tem controls the distribution of water 
to the high service section and also 
serves as a reserve for the balance of 
the city. This high part of town con- 
tains many desirable home sites and 
consequently has been built up with 
Some of 


some of the better homes. 


these have been constructed high 
enough to restrict the operation of the 
tank itself, and the operators find 
themselves unable to allow a greater 
The 
tank is constructed of steel and is one 
of the first in this area to be protected 
by the cathodic type of equipment, 
and one of the largest to be so pro- 


tected. 


draw-down than about 20 feet. 


Metering has come in for careful at- 
tention by the Montclair water bureau. 
For many Bureau 


years the main- 





This is the 214 mg storage reservoir that Monclair uses for its high service distribution. 
Just visible halfway up the tank are Rust Arrestor element anodes which supply cathodic 
protection to this tank. The smaller tank in the background is not used. 
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tained a double rate standard charg. 
ing $2.10 per thousand gallons for the 
low-service area and $2.90 per thoy 
sand for the middle and high are, 
The rates recognized the early dist; 
bution situation in 
service customers received water by 
gravity while the other areas required 
pumping. Later, when all supplies 
required pumping at least once, thi 
division of charges did not represent 
an equitable method of charging. § 
after making a careful study, Super 
intendent Bourgin established a single 
rate of $2.65 which would, as nearly 4s 
he could estimate, yield a net revenue 
of 6% in the operation of the utility 


which the | 


LOW 


Since 1936, Superintendent Bourgin 
has developed the expediency of train 
ing the crews so that each man can do 
several jobs beside his own. This was 
most helpful during the war-caused 
man-power shortage. Originally there 
was a little apprehension on the part 
of the men about this policy since each 
felt a certain ownership of his work 
However, when they were persuaded 
that it actually made them more cap 
able and valuable not only to the Bu- 
reau but to themselves, this prejudicé 
soon disappeared. The 
100°, metered; the 54-inch meters are 
inspected at 10-year intervals, larger 
meters are tested omce a year 01 
\ simple card check system 
was developed to 


system art 


ottener. 
testing of 
meters in accordance with the planned 
schedule. 


assure 


The Bureau makes its own taps up 
to 12-inches and carries its own set of 
pipe cutters up to 16 inches, lays all 
water mains of all sizes through 24 
inches. For repair jobs the Bureau 
maintains, in addition to the regular 
equipment, a portable Homelite gen 
erator powering 250-watt Crouse Hinds 
floodlights plus three gasoline-powered 
Homelite pumps. A_ steel ribbon 
sewer-type snake was used to clean 
clogged galvanized iron and lead lined 
service pipe during the war, and in 
winter or periods of emergency where 
immediate relaying was not practic 
able. This was done because it was 
felt that as the water flushes out it 
eliminates any source of contamination 
by reason of the chlorine residual und 
high velocity obtained in pipe alter 
reaming. A Payne Deane valve oper 
easier to operate gate 
valves. “New” and “relay” services 
are “pushed” and “pulled” with a 51 
plex pipe jack (up to 2 inches) with 
success and economy. 


tor makes it 


Superintendent Bourgin gives ull 
credit to the loyalty and cooperauve 
spirit of the employes, together with 
the aid of a regular educational! pro 
gram, for being able to succes ully 
operate the Bureau during the W 
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C . - 
anadian City 
sss Prepares to 
by cHTY PROPER e 
. ee 2 42 so Stop Blight 
plies . , . ‘ 3 AREA TO BE ANWEKED 
this poe ‘e- 4 ‘ @D merncroriran anca 
years WO FE TURES of the master 
rn plan now being prepared for 
agle comme rans OHLY Leer submission to the city council of Ham- 
~ ilton, Ontario (see page 88 of this 
os issue), are the designation of a farm 
“ belt beyond the metropolitan area and 
a fx the proposals for redevelopment of 
4 eee five blighted areas for residential use. 
“ BETS The farm belt area, shown in the 
“ * mee? ; map above, will have an area of 100.73 
+ . square miles. The present population 
sed f } of the city is about 180,000 and that 
Boe > nad EP oe: j es of the metropolitan area is about 
a = = fests? af Tr f mm ee | a ~~: 190,000. It is expected that by 1975 
rk plan for Hamilton, Ontario. 1—city proper, 2—area to be annexed, 3—metro ine = wee Raves population of be- 
n area, 4—farm belt. tween 210,000 and 225,000 and the 
ec metropolitan area about a quarter of 
P a million. The metropolitan area will 
u: , contain 56 square miles, which the 
z , ho planners estimate is required to house 
; - and provide for the commercial, in- 
: S dustrial, social, and recreational needs 
‘ of the population in this area in 
which development up to the present 
eiiehane has been haphazard. Land will be ac- 
quired for a greenbelt and park system 
within the metropolitan area. 
' This planning area is made possible 
under the recent planning and devel- 
| opment act providing that when a mu- 
: "= nicipality wishes to have an official 
| a J plan it must apply to the provincial 
; . government which may define and 
Hate 4 ‘% name a planning area. If the plan- 
en | ee ; ning area covers more than one mu- 
— “eter | cerns, nicipality, one of the municipalities is 
—— ii 5 a designated by the provincial govern- 





ment to formulate the official plan 


Quality of —— subdivisions. 
and the scope and general purpose of 














































A i Ke / ce httsttectom - it. A municipality within a planning 

/ a % chs a J owanio sy” sane omsamve area may have its own plan for local 

\ J \ Ago eres SS la pr pret AS purposes by obtaining from the pro- 

\- << mee eo ay fee ee es vincial government a designation for a 
bh , subsidiary planning area. 

| A Redevelopment of the five areas 

PN designated by the Hamilton City Plan- 

a Gant ning Committee for this purpose is 

} a possible under the provisions of the 

4 National Housing Act providing for 

; planning and construction of low- 

rental dwellings. This act authorizes 

direct federal contributions toward 

“ slum clearance and provides long-term 

os loans to finance the operation of 

ae limited-dividend corporations engaged 

: u i 4 in the construction of low-rental hous 

; | sch ag “th EAs! | 4 ? Scant ing. Financial assistance of this type 

“tage pam a —_— a mi la ceca is furnished only if the property in- 

_ pupoiyisigns | | | MB ee oom volved is properly protected by com- 

Soeeapana areas and zoning subdivisions. munity planning and zoning. The 
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Planning Committee's study indicates insufhicient control of the city’s growth. terioration, the committee has je, 
that of the 3,700 acres in residential Business and industrial areas are scat- mended that present conditions be j 
use (36.89% of the total area of the tered, and, because the street system is proved by intelligent use of zoning 
city proper) at least 1,000 acres “have inadequate, heavy traffic has been tol- strictions, parking regulations, 4, 
depreciated or have fulfilled their use erated on residential streets. Besides backyard regulations. The purchay 


fulness for good living—accommodat 


ing about 50,000 persons.” 
Ihe chief 


cause of this condition is 


the wholesale attack by means of in- 
tegrated planning and rebuilding on 
a large scale on the problem of de 


of land for publicly operated park 
lots or garages in the central busine. 
area is recommended. 


Oklahoma City Analyzes Planning 


Another in a Notable Series of Verbal and Graphic “Clinics” 


KLAHOMA CITY is 


famous for its verbal and graphi 


becoming 


By ELMER T. PETERSON 


sides luncheon and dinnei 
Ihe civic dinner on Friday evening 


the Chamber of Commerce, to whj 


meeting 


clinics,” which are a streamlined form 
of the old conventions, bearing down Fugene N. Smith, Lieut. Gen. Rav- the public was especially invited, w, 
heavily on technical analyses, taking mond A. Wheeler, Major General a complete sell-out, evidencing loc 
things apart to see what makes them U. S. Grant and the mayors of three interest in the subject. There wer 
tick cities where outstanding planning has 508 registrations. 

Its aviation clinic is now an estab been accomplished—A. P. Kaufman, 


lished national institution and its soil 


conservation clinic is equally success 


ful. Oklahoma City also has had an 

nual livestock and chemurgic clinics, there were addresses by local speakers, local application, for Oklahoma Ci 
and in April of this year it started a including Dr. Herbert Bruner, supe is in the throes of a planning evol 
community planning clinic which fea intendent of the city schools; Gover tion which is familiar to students 

tured speeches and demonstrations by nor Robert S. Kerr, Mayor R. A. Hel the subject everywhere. Naturally th 
such nationally known planners as ner, Edgar Van Cleef, and others. clinic provided a liberal education | 
Flavel Shurtleff, Harland Bartholo Ihe sessions were held Friday and local as well as visiting commun 

mew, Herbert Hare, Seward H. Mott, Saturday, April 19 and 20, covering leaders. Incidentally, it may be sai 
Julius Tarrant, Paul Oppermann forenoon, afternoon and evening, be that all sessions were well attend 


s 888882: 
S tusesa ft 


St. Louis; Vincent J. Murphy, New 
irk; and J. W. Rodgers, Dallas. 
In addition to the visting speakers 
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To Transform Plans Into Action 


This event was especially timely 


~ ee 
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Oklahoma City’s Civic Center, featuring County Building in center foreground, Municipal 
Building in center, and Municipal Auditorium (capacity 6,000) in background. 
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were visitors from every- 
Oklahoma and from several 
{join states. 
r} ition in Oklahoma City de- 
m going through the mo- 
lanning, setting up a plan- 
ssion, board of adjustment 
machinery, and then not 
much about it, 
inding and most admirable 


except for 


nt—the construction of a 
ivic center where once there 
iroad yards, in the heart of 


ier respects, alter securing a 
od master plan about twenty years 
120 tendency was to occupy the 

he planning commission with 
spot zoning. Last winter, however, 


List? judge A. P. Van Meter almost 


Mishawaka Sand-blasts Its 


SAND-BLAST replaces the cus- 
A tomary acid bath to clean meter 
ses at the Mishawaka, Ind., water 
yvorks and is doing the job far more 
ficiently and giving superior results. 

\. R. Klein, superintendent, got the 
lea by observing the performance of 
sandblast equipment of this type 
vhich was used to clean various foun- 
dry products, and decided that the 
same equipment ought to be adaptable 
to cleaning water meters and _ parts 
reconditioned in the meter shop. 

In the last two months, during 
which Mishawaka has been experi- 
nenting with the sand-blast equip- 
ment, Superintendent Klein _ has 
learned a great deal about its opera- 
tion. Its successful use depends on 
three factors: 


Skill and judgment of the ope- 
2. Type and size of the abrasives 


; The air pressure at which it is 
applied, 

iests of the 

ining 


meter 
indicate’ that 
laces are in 


parts after 
their sur- 
better condition than 
ilter acid cleaning and that there is 
no erosion or distortion of the metal 
parts 
Superintendent Klein uses a sand- 
unit designed by the American 
Foundry Equipment Co., Mishawaka, 
[he operator, wears leather sleeves 
rubber gloves which are perma- 
tly attached to the machine when 
, sandblasting equipment. Large 
ers and other heavy items are 
d on the turntable and are ro- 
with one hand by the operator 
he directs the blast nozzle with 
ther, 
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threw out the whole zoning ordinance, 
issuing a warning that a continuance 
of spot zoning would inevitably lead 
to the charge of discrimination, and 
the courts would have no choice but to 
knock out the whole ordinance. 

Without knowing of this crisis, 
Flavel Shurtleff, at the clinic, prophet 
ically declared that ‘one of these days 
City X is going to have its zoning ordi 
nance knocked out because it pra 
tices spot zoning.” Since he is recog 
nized as one of the foremost national 
authorities on the legal aspects of zon 
ing, his statement made a_ profound 
Impression. 

For two years Harland Bartholomew 
of St. Louis has been working on a 
master plan for Oklahoma City, the 
next steps needed are to put it into ef 


Small meters and such parts as meas- 
uring chambers may be held in the 
hands and rotated under the blast as 
the cleaning progresses. Gears, screws, 
and other small parts may be cleaned, 
a number at a time, by placing them 
in a perforated or screen basket. 

\ foot operated air valve is the only 
control required for the machine. The 
movement of the abrasive through the 
machine is continuous as long as the 
air is applied. 

Superintendent Klein reports that 
the most satisfactory abrasive is a steel 
grit sized to pass a screen of 0.0055 
inches and retained on a screen of 
0.0033 inches. He now uses a 5/16- 
inch diameter blast nozzle with an air 
orifice 5/32 inches in diameter at an 
air pressure of 65-70 psi. The time re 
quired to clean the exterior of a 54- 
inch or 34-inch meter is approximately 
three minutes, and_ the 
chamber and other parts take about 


measuring 


the same amount of time. 


fect through a resident engineer-plan 
ner, a citizens’ committee, the existing 
city planning commission, a regional 
planning commission which includes 
county officials, and the city council 
There was a flurry over the highway 
approach problem, because of varying 
opinions, but now the general mastet 


zoning, the 


~ 


plan, 
street 


including major 


system, transit, highway ap 


proaches and land use, seems to be 
ready to go. As with many other cities 
the war industry situation and hous 
ing shortage have produced complica 
tions. It is now felt that Oklahoma 
City is stepping into a distinguished 
new era under competent and vigor 
ous planning practice, and this clini 
was exceedingly valuable to all partici 


pants, 


Meters 








AMERICAN FOUNDRY 
MISHAWAKA, IND 


PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF 
EQUIPMENT CO., 


in operator, wearing leather sleeves and 
rubber gloves, demonstrates how the sand 
blast unit is used to clean the meter case 





Left to right are: a meter received from the manufacturer; an old meter after cleaning; 


an old iron body meter on which only the 


similar meter as received from service. The 


ground were cleaned by sand blasting. 


register cover was Cleaned in the blast; and a 


various ty pes of meter parts in the fore 








Municipal and Civic Public Relations 








Stop Those Water Department 


Nuisance Charges 


A practical suggestion for the improvement of water utility 
public relations discussed at the American Water Works 
Association annual conference. 


QO THOSE small, miscellaneous 
D charges tacked onto the average 
water bill constitute any real protec 
tion to the water department Oo! pro 
duce any real volume of revenue? E. 
lk. Norman, Manager of the City Light 
ind Water Utilities, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
says emphatically that they are of no 


value, that they produce little revenue, 


and that they only aggravate the cus 


tomer. He made this statement in a 
paper delivered before the American 
Water Works Association annual meet 
Here 


are some of the charges that he listed 


ing held recently in St. Louis. 


as unnecessary: 


The turn-on charge—This charge, 


made when a customer is delinquent 
in paying his bill, actually is only an 
irritation to the customer. The ex 
perience at Kalamazoo indicated that 
its elimination did not result in any 
increase in delinquent bills. 

The turn-off charge—This falls into 
Purn-On 


Kalamazoo turns on or turns 


the same category as_ the 
Charge 
off water at the customer's request 
promptly and without charge. 

The trip charge—This actually dis 
courages prompt maintenance. 

Veter 


indulges in this practice. 


purchase—no_ other utility 
There is no 
reason to make the custome purchas¢ 
a device that he is not allowed to con 
trol 

Veter repair charge No more logic 


exists justifying the meter repai 
charge than the meter purchase. The 
customer cannot help it if the meter 
fails and it generally is to his advan 


tage to let it get out of adjustment 

Hot wate 
This actually 
negligence; however, Mr. Norman feels 


meter damage charge— 


results from customer 
that it is sufficient to warn the cus 


tomer. Reoccurrences of hot-water 
damage are rare. 


Repat of 
This also may be chargeable to cus 


frozen meter charge— 
tomer negligence; however, advice on 
how to correct this difficulty generally 
suffices. 
Meter rent 
There is no reason for a cus- 


charge — An _ illogical 


charge. 
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tomer to be forced to pay rent for an 


instrument that makes a_— charge 


against him. 
Meter test charge—Kalamazoo will 


test a meter without charge at any 
time. However, it is required that the 
customer or his representative be 
present at the time of the test. 
Inspection of Service connecttons— 
This generally is expensive to the cus 
tomer, not only insofar as his charge 
is concerned but also in regard to de 


lay that it creates to plumbers, con 


tractors and others. Kalamazoo elim; 
nates this by installing all service con 
nections from the main to the mete; 

Service connection repair—T his js q 
very unfair charge and an irritation 
to the customer. Water departments 
should assume care and maintenane 
of all services and assume that thy 
water is public property until it Passes 
through the meter. Maintenance o0{ 
service connections averages 60 cents 
per customer per year. 

Holding water bills as lien against 

considered a_ bad 
method of 
payment of a water bill is difficult 
“If,” says Mr. Norman 


are not smart enough to collect th 


property is also 
practice. This insuring 
justify. 


water bill when the tenant moves 


why should we expect the propert 
owner to do it?” 

“These nuisance charges,” Mr. Nor 
man concluded, “are not worth what 


they cost, and they cost plenty” 


People and Planners Cooperate 
in Hamilton, Ontario 


URING the preparation of the 
Master Plan for Hamilton, On- 
tario,* special efforts were made to at- 
tract and hold public attention while 
the plan was being developed. Sug- 
gestions and opinions expressed by in- 
terested persons will be included in 
the final report to the city council, 
which is now being prepared, accord- 
AMERICAN CITY 
Town Plan- 
This organiza 


ing to a letter to THE 
from Diana Stevens of 
ning Consultant, Ltd. 

tion has been retained by the city of 
Hamilton for the preparation of the 


plan. 


* Sec page 85 of 
this issue 


Citizens of Hamiil- 
ton, Ontario, view- 
ing the land use 
map of the city. 


During the ten months‘ work on the 
project in this city of 180,000 popula- 
tion, public meetings were held with 
all agencies of the community repre- 
senting commercial, industrial finan- 
cial, social, cultural, labor, and other 
interests, Miss Stevens 
was done “in order to obtain an opin- 
ion regarding the citizens’ require- 
ments in the way of improvements to 
existing conditions and future devel- 
opments.” Meetings were also held in 
each ward with the zoning subcom- 
mittee to discuss area problems. 

Next, radio 


writes. This 


round 


meetings and 
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e held to discuss proposed 


ee Spot announcements on the 
radio e used to notify the public 
of meetings and of the progress of the 
plam Meanwhile newspaper cov- 
erage complete, “nothing was de- 
cided discussed behind closed 
doors 

The climax of the planning work 
was <hibition held in a downtown 
department store at which the accom- 
panying pictures were taken. The dis- 


plays included maps, models, draw- 
ings, and photographs. Total atten- 
dance was about 13,000, Or 1,100 a 
dav. [he local radio stations broadcast 
from the exhibition floor, giving vis- 
itors to the exhibition a chance to 
voice their opinions. One or two 
shool groups came every day. 


Publicity at No 
Additional Expense 


HE administration of the city of 

Montreal has found a means of 
securing favorable, and merited, pub- 
licity in other cities of North America 
which, unlike most’ publicity projects, 
costs the city no additional expense. 

It is simply a question of seeing that 
all city employees, when they visit 
other cities, do their full share to up- 
hold and enhance the reputation of 
the Canadian metropolis. 

No official of the city of Montreal 
may go to any convention at the city’s 
expense unless he undertakes to do 
something there which will definitely 
bring credit to the city. Montreal has 
for many years followed the principle 
of sending its technical officers to all 
conventions at which they are likely to 
learn something useful to the city from 
hearing papers and listening to dis- 
cussions. Now, they must read papers 
and take part in discussions. In order 
to have Montreal pay the expenses of 
the delegation, it is stipulated that 
one at least must make a prepared con- 
tribution, either a paper or a state- 
ment or participation in a symposium. 
This paper is studied well in advance. 
\s soon as it is known that the engi- 
necr, accountant, or technician is to 
attend the convention, he and his tech- 
nical associates start drafting the paper 
or statement. Members of the city’s 
‘till help in preparing it. It is looked 
over by the city administration to see 
‘it No Opportunity is lost for saying 

good word about Montreal. Be- 

the man leaves for the convention 
> sure that his presentation will be 
redit to the city. 
i! other men are going with him, 
\ are expected to take every oppor- 
‘ty to make helpful contributions 
symposia and discussions, thus do- 
: honor to the city they represent. 


t 
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Telephone Tips from the 
Rochester Municipal Journal 


An editorial in the Rochester 
Municipal Journal suggests the 
following rules for employees to 
bear in mind when answering 
the telephone: 


Answer the phone promptly. 


Have a pad handy for notes; if 
the person asked for is not there, 
offer to take a message for him. 


Always answer courteously, giv- 
ing the name of your department. 
In most cases your own name 
should be given too. 


Hear the speaker out; don’t in- 
terrupt to argue or defend. 


Be personal and friendly in your 
conversation. It is much better to 
say “Mr. Smith” or “Mrs. Smith” 
then “Sir” or “Madam.” 


If you are interrupted during the 
conversation, apologize and turn 
the telephone aside, covering the 
transmitter. 


Let the caller hang up first. 
Nothing is more irritating than to 
have the receiver banged in your 
ear in the midst of your conversa- 
tion. 











As Councillor J. O. Asselin, chair- 
man of the city Executive Committee 
explained, this costs the city nothing 
because the men have to attend these 


conventions anyhow. 
A. E. PERKS. 


New Film on Local 
Government in Action 


HE Department of Internal Af- 

fairs of Pennsylvania announced 
recently that a new 16 mm. sound film 
“Pennsylvania Local Government in 
Action” is ready for distribution, 


The movie, which was produced by 
the motion picture and recording stu- 
dio of The Pennsylvania State College 
extension services, has been released to 
local government groups, civic organ- 
ization, schools, and service clubs, free 
of charge. Frank Neusbaum, in charge 
of the studio, wrote the script and di- 
rected the film. Harold F. Alderfer, 
director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Affairs of the Department of Internal 
Affairs, also secretary of the Institute 
of Local Government at the college, 
served as technical adviser. William 
S. Livengood, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment, from whom the idea of the movie 
emanated, is the narrator. Secretary 
Livengood had the following points in 
mind when he proposed the project: 
To show day-by-day local government 








in action; to give an indication of some 
pressing current problems; to make 
citizens and officials aware of the im- 
portant function of local government 
in the United States; and to help create 
a Spirit of unity and common purpose 
among Pennsylvania local government 
officials. 

The film runs about 22 minutes and 
includes sequences illustrating govern- 
mental organizations, playgrounds and 
parks, housing, traffic, road building, 
police and fire company activities, 
water works, sewage disposal plants, 
and numerous other aspects of govern- 
ment. The pictures were taken in sev- 
eral dozen towns throughout the state. 


Trailers Taxable as Real 
Estate in Florida 
‘ UTOMOBILE TRAILERS used 


as permanent residences in Flor- 
ida may now be taxed as real estate, 
according to a recent ruling of the 
state attorney general. The ruling is 
an outgrowth of the fact that more 
and more trailers are “settling down” 
and becoming houses. This is a na 
tionwide phenomenon provoked by 
the housing shortage. 

The National Association of Assess 
ing Ofhcers reports that trailers in 
Florida may now be classified for taxa- 
tion as motor vehicles, personal prop- 
erty, or real estate, depending on thei 
function, 

Florida trailers primarily intended 
for mobile use attached to an automo 
bile are required to carry motor ve 
hicle license plates. 

Trailers used primarily as_ living 
quarters but still not attached through 
integral utilities connections or foun 
dations to the land are subject to taxa 
tion as personal property, but need no 
vehicle license. 

Real property taxes are levied 
“where they are used as living quar 
ters and are attached to the real estate 
in such’ a way as to have become a 
part thereof.” 

Magnitude of the Florida trailer 
problem is indicated by the fact that 
there are an estimated 10,000 trailers 
in Dade County (Miami) alone. At 
least one question of trailer taxation 
in Florida is yet to be answered: Will 
trailers located on land owned by the 
owner of the trailer be eligible for 
homestead exemptions under - state 
laws? It is considered likely that such 
exemptions will be granted, though 
controversy may arise. 

Despite the wide variation of state 
and municipal tax laws and definitions 
of real and personal property, the in- 
creasing use of trailers as permanent 
residences is tending to force recon- 
sideration of their legal status through- 
out the nation. 
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Wichita’s Safety Program Brings 





National Recognition 


Safety education has put this Kansas city in high places in national 
traffic safety and fire prevention contests for sixteen years 


HEN A city continues through 
W sixteen years to win high places 
in national trafhce satety and fire pre 
vention contests, there must be a rea 


son Wichita 


reason 15 


Kans., citizens say the 
safety education. 

[his spring, returns from Wichita’s 
ducation program, which begins with 
kindergarten children and covers all 
included the 


in the National Safety Council’s trafhe 


ige groups grand prize 


safety contest, first place among cities 


Of 100,000 to 500,000 population in the 


American Automobile Association's pe 


destrian safety contest, first place 


imong cities OL 100,000 tO 250,000 1n 


the fire waste contest of the United 


States Chamber of Commerce, and 


thirtieth place in the fire prevention 


National Board ol 


I hie se aw irds were 


week contest of the 
Fire Underwriters 


lor the year 1Q45 


In the past 16 years Wichita has 
won a number of firsts in its popula 
tion group in all four of the contests 
mentioned, and in 1944 the city won 
the national grand award in the In 
er-Chamber Fire Waste Contest. 
Community-wide Program 


Wichita ranks at th 
United States 
lor per Capita possession of motor vé 
hicles and in 1945 was rated by the 
| S. Bureau of 


Paradoxically, 


top among cities ol the 


Labor Statistics as 


the nation’s No 1 war boom town 





{ f Ce sergea? s the Dbrotfessor at the 
f nier ediate ages. 


Saturday 


By BLISS ISELY 








Friendly policemen teach youngsters 
all about safety precautions. 


For these reasons, traffic safety, and 
fire prevention records are no small 
achievements. 

fhe entire community participates 
in the educational program, coordi 
nated through the public safety and 
fire prevention committees ol the 


Wichita 


hese committees 


Chambe of Commerce. 


work with — the 
organiza 


schools, youth groups, civic 


tions, industrial plants, 


police, fire and 


newspapers, 
radio stations, and 


other city dé partments. 


afternoon trafft 


school held for 


Fire prevention is stressed twic 
year—during fire prevention week and 
during clean-up week. School childrer 
prepare and present fire prevention 
radio programs, and every child has an 
opportunity to participate in som 
fire prevention activity at school. Th 
children go home to inspect their own 
premises and help their parents x 
move fire hazards from attics and bas 
ments. 

The street safety program began i: 
the 1920’s with the organization of th 
junior traffic patrols. Today the po 
lice supervise the patrols and _ police 

schools and talk or 

boys, semaphores in 
trafic on main traffi 
streets as children go to and _ fron 


inen visit the 
Olde 
direct 


safety. 
hand, 


school, and girls serve as monitors 


Wichita Police Conduct Weekly 
Traffic School 


For intermediate ages the 
have a weekly traffic school on Satur- 
days. Any intermediate student may 
attend, and, in addition, children un- 


police 


der 16 who violate traffic ordinances 
are sent for three lessons of instruc 
tion at the traffic school instead of 
being called into juvenile court. 

High schools have traffic courts ol 
their own and high school students ar 
rested for traffic violations appear be 
fore the court conducted by students 
with a teacher and a policeman as ob- 
servers. Upon conviction, the offend- 
ers are penalized by being sentenced to 
write 
safety. 


essays up to 5,000 words on 


The police use the newspapers, ra 
dio, public address warnings on the 
street, and slogans to educate adults. 
he slogans, such as “Long Chances 
Shorten Lives,” “Drive Safely. Wichita 
Hasn’t a Child to Spare,” appear on 
the front of buses and on street col 
ners. 

For safety-minded Wichita citizens 
winning contests is only an incident 
They tike to win, but what really 
counts is that, as a result of the satet 
program, many children are alive 
day and many _ homes, indust1 
plants, and commercial buildings ha 
[his to Wichita is wo! 


more than any award. 


escaped fires. 
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Street Problems Confronting Kansas City, Mo. 


Catching up with war-deferred street maintenance takes 
precedence over new expressway construction 


By K. K. KING 
Director of Public Works 
Kansas City, Mo. 


7 ANSAS CITY. MO., needs new 
K traficways, mew — streets, new 
ridges and viaducts, to facilitate the 
movement of its great and growing 
volume of trafic. The life and pros- 
perity of a city, as well as of a nation, 
depend on adequate transportation 
facilities. Ihe proper location, the 
financing, and the construction of new 
facilities present immense problems. 
It is not these problems, however, 
that will be described in this article, 
but rather the problem of maintain- 
ing existing streets, trafiicways and 
viaducts, which is of equal importance. 

In Kansas City there are some 787 
miles of streets and boulevards sur- 
faced with the usual materials, includ- 
ing macadam, sheet asphalt, asphaltic 
concrete, cement concrete, brick and 
granite block. ‘There are about 48 ma 
jor viaducts and bridges, some main- 
tained by the city. 


There are many old streets which 
were not designed for modern, heavy, 
fast-moving traffic. They were not con- 
structed according to modern. stand- 
ards even for light traffic, and are 
often not kept in repair and almost 
never sealed against entrance of water. 
There are, therefore, many streets 
needing reconstruction and resurfac- 
ing 


Old Brick Pavements Need 
Asphaltic Concrete 


There are still a good many miles of 
brick and granite block pavements. 
They were excellent fifty years ago, 
because trafic was comparatively very 
slow and light and well laid surfaces 
were not rough. Through the years 


th have worn and settled, so that 
how practically all are rough and un- 
evel Chey are still capable of carry- 


ing heavy modern traffic, but with 
coneaa ees 
lerable wear and tear on the 


modern vehicles, and at speeds below 
th apabilities of those vehicles so 
that a loss in traffic handling capacity 
results. Another fault is that they 


ot easily cleaned and flushed. 
consider that the cheapest way 
tain a good smooth riding sur- 
is to repair any defective base 
resurface the entire pavement 
isphaltic concrete. We believe 
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the only problem on these streets is 
financing. Some of these streets have 
been resurfaced, and have resulted in 
lowered maintenance costs, increased 
trafic capacity, and more modern ap- 
pearance. 


Subgrade Failures 


Kansas City also has some 200 miles 
of concrete pavement, a great por 
tion of which. is in bad condition. At 
one period of Kansas City’s develop- 
ment, before present concrete stand 
ards were established, their sub 
grades apparently weren’t too well 
prepared, and miles and miles of them 
are now broken and uneven. The only 
remedy is extensive repairs and re- 
surfacing with a suitable leveling ma- 
terial. The bases now appear to be 
generally stabilized, so that resurfac- 
ing with asphaltic concrete will prob 
ably be the most economical method 
of providing a surface of reasonable 
life expectancy, although we have 
done short sections and may do some 


more using a cold mix asphaltic level- 





This is the way it looks after resurfacing. 
of active service ahead. 


ing and surfacing material. Use of the 
cold mix will result in more mainte 
nance later than would be required if 
we use the hot asphaltic concrete mix. 

Among the oldest surfaces in Kan 
sas City are those of sheet asphalt of 
which there are more than 100 miles. 
Many of these are 4o years old o1 
more, and probably very few are less 
than 25. They are cracked and lileless 
where they have not been treated. 
Where these surfaces are rough or not 
bonded to the base, it will be neces 
sary to strip off the old sheet asphalt 
and replace with asphaltic concrete o1 
sheet asphalt. Where use is not heavy 
and the surface is reasonably even 
and still adhering to the base, al 
though porous or somewhat cracked, 
they are being sealed with liquid as 
phalt and covered with aggregate as 
will be described later. 


Macadam to Be Resealed 


The city has much macadam_ pave- 
ment, the total of macadam and sheet 
asphalt being more than 300 miles 


Before resurfacing 
this street was 
rough and_ badly 
chopped up by a 
pair of abandoned 
street car tracks 














1/l that this street required was a resurfacing with cold mix asphalt covered with a 


seal coat of asphalt and gravel. 


7 his rough, badly 
deteriorated resi- 
dential street 
scarcely is in keep 
ing with the at 
tractive trim homes 
that abut it. 


‘The macadam is not on the average as 
old as the sheet asphalt, but much of 
it is 20 or more years old. For many 
years neither the macadam nor the 
sheet asphalt was properly maintained. 
Repairs consisted mainly of plugging 
holes in the surface with either cold 
or hot mixed asphalt material. As 
the aging pavements were not sealed 
against the entrance of water, they 
gradually became porous through as- 
phalt deficiency and the repair proc- 
ess was never-ending and not of per- 
manent value. Holes were patched 
and streets repaired, and in a matter 
of weeks or even days the process 
needed to be repeated. When large 
numbers of men were employed it was 
possible to keep the chuck holes filled 
most of the time, but it was an expen- 
sive and wasteful method, and left 
rough and pitted streets even where 
large holes were prevented or repaired 
as they formed. 


“Matcoating” Program Resumed 


During War 


A considerable start on trafficway 
improvements was made in 1940 and 
1941. Repaving widening was begun, 
using traficway bond funds for mate- 
rial, and labor furnished largely by 
WPA. Then the war intervened, and 
it was not until 1944 that a beginning 
was made again on the improvement 
of both trafficways and residential 
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streets. In 1944 the city began main- 
tenance and repair methods that had 
not been used extensively at any time 


in the past. The beginning was made 
on bituminous type streets, macadam 
and sheet asphalt, and about a third 
(approximately 110 miles) of these 
streets were repaired and then sealed 
with liquid asphalt and cover aggre- 
gate in 1944. St. Louis called this 
“matcoating,” and began it before 
Kansas City, and has used this method 
more extensively. All engineers con- 
cerned with maintenance work are 
pertectly familiar with it, but it may 
be of interest to have a description of 
the particular method and cost in 
Kansas City. 

We have only made a beginning in 
Kansas City. The method, which will 
be described briefly, and the unit costs 
are those we used during the summer 
of 1945. 

Where few repairs to the surface are 
needed, and the riding surface is 
fairly even, the repairs are first made 
and the small depressions leveled. To 
do this, faulty areas are removed, edges 
squared up, and a tack coat either of 
RC-1, or a rapid curing emulsion is ap- 
plied. After this the holes are filled, 
leveled and rolled, with hot or cold 
plant mix asphalt, depending on 
whether the pavement is asphalt or 
macadam. Skim patches are used to 
level depressions, placed in the same 
manner. The street is then thorough- 


— 


= 


ly flushed, and is ready for the liquid 
asphalt and over aggregate. 

Where the surface needs many te. 
pairs, or is uneven and needs shaping 
to restore riding qualities, loose mate. 
rial is removed, and the street js 
cleaned. A tack coat of RC-: or rapid 
curing emulsion is applied over the 
whole surface. Then cold mix mate. 
rial is dumped from trucks and spread 
and shaped by a blade grader, [t jg 
then rolled by a ten-ton roller and 
allowed to cure for at least ten days 
before the application of the seal coat, 


Matcoating Costs 


In 1945, 548,500 square yards were 
treated in this manner, with an ay- 
erage application of 48 pounds per 
square yard at a cost of 21.35 cents per 
square yard. For the spot patching 
previously described the total pave. 
ment area was 1,292,500 square yards 
and the cost of 3.23 cents per square 
yard, 

For the seal coat, the average appli- 
cation was 0.25 gallons per square 
yard (specifications calling for .2 to 4 
as required) using 150-200 penetration 
asphalt cement for the most part but 
some RC-3. The cover aggregate was 
required to be placed within thirty 
minutes and rolled with a ten-ton or 
multiple wheeled roller and was either 
gravel or Joplin Chat, all passing 3 
inch, 95% passing 14-inch and not 
more than 15% passing 10 mesh. The 
aggregate was dried to have a mois 
ture content not to exceed 1%. The 
average application was 20 pounds per 
square yard, with some surplus later 
picked up. Gravel thrown out by traf 
fic, which was allowed on immediate- 
ly, was swept back as long as prac 
ticable, and “bleeding” blotted by 
sand. The cost per square yard for 
the application and manipulation of 
the seal coat was 7.03 cents per square 
yard for 1,762,500 square yards in 
1945. This covered about 110 miles 
of surface. The average cost pe 
square yard for all spot patching, 
blade patching and seal coating was 
15.68 cents. 


Sealing Should Be Repeated 


These methods have been very suc 
cessful in preventing the formation of 
chuck holes, and in improving riding 
qualities where blade shaping Was 
used. We do believe that some of the 
streets sealed two years ago will need 
resealing soon, because on ome 
streets not enough patching was Cone. 
This happened because defects were 
small, although often numerous, ind 
these pitted places were not always 
entirely free of dirt which in some ! 
stances caused breaking of the seal. 
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tires the use in this case, of a Caterpillar patrol and a 


| ication of the cold-mix asphalt surfacing is simple. It 
Buf Springfield roller. 
There has been little evidence of it 


far. but a few holes have formed. 
We believe the second sealing of these 
streets, and later of all the others, 
put them in fine condition. In 
other words, we believe a second seal- 
ing at not too great an interval of 
time will do much more than the first 
to restore and save the surfaces. 
Changes Anticipated 
In the interest of further economy 
and improvement we expect to make 
some changes in methods and mate- 
rials this year. We expect to specify 
aggregate, conforming to 
Missouri State Highway Specifications 
No. 10 or No. 11, which result in 100% 
100% 


a coarser 


passing 14-inch, with 95% to 
passing 34-inch, and 0% to 5% passing 
io mesh for the No. 10 specification; or 
85 to 100% passing 34-inch, and o to 
5°, passing 10 mesh for the No. 11 
specification. We plan to use an addi- 
ve to either 150-200 penetration AC 
or to MC-5 to increase the affinity for 
moist aggregate, and omit last year’s 
requirement for drying the aggregate 
below its normal moisture content on 
delivery. We also plan to use rela- 
tively less of the aggregate described, 
using more sand for blotting, and be- 
lieve it will improve the seal. We 

done some laboratory and test 
ork this year by this method, and 
believe it will be satisfactory and eco- 
nomical., 


l 


Machine Paver for Asphaltic 
Concrete 


has been mentioned previously 
we have done some resurfacing 
rick, concrete and other pavements 
x hot mix asphaltic concrete. The 
is first repaired wherever defec- 
then one or more leveling and 
er courses is applied, followed by 
ishing course, all placed by an as- 

laying and surfacing machine. 
lly the total thickness is from 
0 4 inches, depending on the con- 
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foot widths. 


dition of the base both as to strength 
and evenness. Each course is rolled 
using a ten-ton roller, and we require 
thicker than 114- 
inch, to secure maximum compaction. 

About fifteen pavement 
have been so resurfaced in the past 
two years, with excellent results. In 


that no course be 


miles of 


the year 1945, 6.14 miles were laid, or 
182,437 square yards, with an average 
thickness of about 214 inches, this 
being 239 pounds per yard, at an av- 
erage cost of 76 cents per square yard. 

There are, of course, many city 
blocks of pavement where the only 
correction possible to put them in first 
class condition is complete removal 
and reconstruction of the pavement. 
However, good methods of repair, seal- 
ing and resurfacing will serve excel- 
lently for most surfaces. Repeated 
sealing will undoubtedly prolong the 
life of most bituminous type residen- 
tial streets, and if they are first re 
paired and leveled they should serve 
excellently. Reconstruction of the 
great majority of these streets could 


To lay the asphaltic concrete, the Kansas City Street Department 
normally uses a Barber-Greene paver, laying the surfacing in 10- 


not be justified when economical sur 
face repairs can be made so readily. + 
The broken concrete residential streets 
will cost more for restoration, but re 
surfacing as described will put them in 
amply good condit.on. 

It has been estimated that the de 
scribed type of reconditioning of all 
existing streets may be substantially 
completed for $5,000,000, although this 
may not be sufhicient to include re 
construction of some streets whose con 
The reduction in cost 
then 


dition is too bad. 
of maintenance, resulting from 
being placed in good condition, should 
go far toward carrying the cost of the 
initial investment. Smooth - streets 
would not only be a pleasure to drive 
upon, but would reduce cost of op 
eration of all motor vehicles as well as 
cleaning and maintenance 


It is the hope of the writer that 


street 
costs. 
the finances will be provided, the 
work authorized, and that Kansas City 
will go forward in meeting completely 
and comprehensively the street prob 
lems that confront it. 


Surplus Property Act Criticized 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the 

Associated Equipment Distributors at 
their recent semi-annual meeting adopted 
a resolution charging that “the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 is proving to be an 
ineftectual and time-consuming means fo1 
disposing of surplus personal property of 
the Government and getting it into the 
hands of consumers.” It charged that 
cumbersome procedures required by law, 
and the need for satisfying various groups 
of priority and preference holders form 
interminable delays. Also that the sys- 
tem of priorities and preferences estab- 
lished by the Act leads to exploitation of 
priority holders, and puts a premium on 
“fraud and dishonesty.” 

Widespread dissatisfaction throughout 
the construction machinery industry with 
surplus disposal methods prompted F. B. 
McBath, President of A.E.D. to 
the organization’s Committee on Disposal 
of Government Surplus to Chicago for a 


invite 


report on their findings during the past 
six months. This report and the su 
ceeding conferences led to the adoption 
of this resolution. 


The resolution recommended elimina 
tion for an interim period of at least one 
year of all priorities, preferences and spe 
cial privileges, disposal of surplus pe! 
sonal property on the open market at 
public spot sales and at highest bid 
prices, sales to be advertised well in ad 
canve with utilization of normal chan 
nels of trade and commerce Furthe 
recommendations were that goods be sold 
in small lots; that there be no negotiated 


transactions; that all surplus personal 


maximum 


property be sold to obtain 
value regardless of other provisions of 
Act: and that where large inventories of 
surplus are concentrated in a small area 
sales be handled on a national basis in 
order to get a wide and equitable dis 


tribution. 
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Atlanta’s Smallest Sewage Treatment Plant 


The 2-mgd Egan Park plant retains clean-cut features and 
excellence of design in furnishing secondary treatment 





Iwo standard trickling filters flank the settling tanks used by the Egan Park plants. 


ESTLED IN the outskirts of At 
N lanta lies Egan Park—this city’s 
newest and smallest addition to its 
battery of stout sewage treatment 


Built to serve Atlanta’s 
Candler Field airport, it has a nomi 


plants. 


nal capacity of 2 mgd and actually 
treats a flow amounting to no more 
than 1 mgd. This is small when com 
pared with the Clayton plant’s 42 mgd, 
the South River plant’s 16 mgd, En 
trenchment’s 14 mgd, and Utoy’s 12 


med 
Simple, Practical Design 

However, the simple, practical de 
sign of the Egan Park plant draws at 
tention to the value of straight-for 
ward features when making this sort 
of construction. The plant furnishes 
secondary treatment by the use of 
trickling filters and is designed in the 
manner of the popujar separate sludge 
system. 

Io supply this treatment, the plant 
receives the sewage through a 24-inch 
line and gives it its first stage of treat- 
ment by the use of a hand-cleaned 
bar screen. The bars are 5/16-inch in 
thickness and are laid 114 inches on 
center. The overall dimensions of the 
bars are 4 by 15 feet. 

Ihe sewage then passes through a 
Parshall flume with a 12-inch throat 
and enters the two primary tanks by 
way of a 24-inch line. On its way to 
the primary tanks, it passes through 
a junction box that has been supplied 


Ob 


to care for future expansion of the 
plant if necessary. 

Ihe primary tanks measure 20 by 
68 by g feet deep and allow the con- 
ventional 214-hour detention at design 
flow. Link-Belt longitudinal 
tors gather the sludge that settles out 
in this step of the process which re- 
moves approximately 41% of the 5- 
day BOD and 77% 


solids. 


collec- 


of the suspended 


Visual Examination Possible 


‘The operator can exercise close con- 
trol over sludge withdrawals by means 
of a sludge collection pit through 
which the tanks operate, controlling 
the sludge withdrawal through the ac- 
tion of a telescoping valve in the pit. 
This arrangement makes visual ex- 
amination of the sludge being with 
drawn possible. The sludge goes 
through a 4-inch line to the two di- 
gesters, with their transfer being made 
by a pair of PFT plunger pumps. 

The two digestion tanks measuring 
45 feet in diameter by 20 feet deep, 
are hopper-bottomed and equipped 
with PFT floating covers. ‘These tanks 
can be operated either in series or in 
parallel. Present operation uses the 
series method with the secondary tank 
being used primarily for storage. Over- 
all digestion capacity is approximately 
3 cubic feet per capita; however, most 
of the digestion, of course, takes place 
in the primary tank. 

The digested sludge goes to a pair 


of sand drying beds measuring 175 by 
go feet and furnishing 34 square feet 0! 
drying area per capita. The super 
natant from the digesters goes to the 
primary settling tank through a 4-inch 
line. 

The settled sewage leaves the pri 
mary tanks and goes to either of two 
Infilco dosing siphons measuring 12 
by 10 feet with a water depth of 2 
feet. These siphons serve  rotar) 
trickling filters 136 feet in diamete! 
with a 6-foot rock depth that bring 
the BOD and suspended solids reduc 
tions to 92%. The tanks have prov! 
sion for flooding and overflowing i! 1 
quired for psycoda fly control. 


Secondary Settling Tanks 


The sewage leaving the filters then 
goes to a pair of secondary settling 
tanks with dimensions exactly th 
same as the primaries and similarly 
equipped. The sludge can be pumped 
either to the digesters or back to th 
bar screens. Present operation dictates 
the latter process since the thin se 
ondary sludge causes a certain amout! 
of difficulty in the digesters. 

The plant was designed by Robe! 
and Co., Atlanta, consulting engineers 
It was built at a cost of $178,000 th 
the assitsance of a 35% grant [rom 
FWA. The plant is operated u det 
the direction of W. E. Quarles, gen 
eral superintendent of all sewagt 
treatment plants in Atlanta. S. D 
Love is the operator. 
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- } How to Make a Fly Control Program Work 


By R. W. SIMPSON 
Sanitary Engineer 
Gilbert Associates, Inc. 
Reading, Pa. 


\N THE WAKE of the house fly 
I may be found such diseases as ty- 
phoid fever, dysentery, diarrhea, and 
possibly poliomylelitis. 
In order to plan a program for the 
control of the common house fly on a 
municipal basis, one must first be fa- 
miliar with the entomology of the fly. 
Briefly, the fly develops by a_ process 
known as complete metamorphosis. 
The adult female of the species lays 
from 100 to 150 eggs at a time, laying 
them in such places as manure piles, 
decomposing restaurant garbage o1 
other points of filth. The egg, using 
the moisture from its surroundings and 
influenced by the heat of fermentation 
due to decay, hatches in 12 hours to 
form a larvae, or more commonly a 
This active grayish little 
worm feeds and thrives on the dirt sur- 
rounding it. In about 5 days, the 
larvae burrows into the breeding me- 
dia and becomes dormant. During 

: this pupa stage, the adult takes shape 
inside the pupal sack. In about 
} days, the pupal sack erupts and the 
adult emerges. 


Oe 


maggot 


How does the aduit fly spread dis- 
ease? In two ways. First and most 
commonly, by carrying bacteria on its 
leet from a contaminated source to 
lood or food receptacles. And second- 
ly, through its method of feeding. The 
house fly does not feed on solid food 
but spews saliva from its mouth onto 


1 


the material to be eaten. This dis- 
ives the food, allowing the fly to 
suck the food into its stomach. The fly 
ls on contaminated material, as well 
as food for human consumption, there- 


DY spreading disease. 


so 


lee 


How to Control Breeding Areas 


[he first and most logical control 
neasure is elimination of breeding 
Places. In municipalities, the most 
non breeding places are dumps, 
yards, compost piles, unsanitary 


stiurants, garbage disposal points 
sometimes the city zoo. 

| dumps require good house- 

? ng Inspect them regularly 
, the warm weather to _lo- 


lly breeding. Spray with an in- 
de any area showing flies, pupal 
or larvae burrowed beneath the 
Diesel or #2 fuel oil are ex- 
larvacides and kill the larvae 
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and pupa. The addition of 14 to 1% 
DDT is helpful in this case, but DDT 
alone is not sufficient. 

Stock yards, with the _ inevitable 
manure and compost piles prove an 
excellent breeding area for flies. The 
city, however, must get the coopera- 
tion of management to assure regular 
cleaning of pens. The manure stock 
piles should be turned over every 10 
days to expose any larvae to the sun 
light, thereby killing them. Spraying 
the compost piles with insecticide is 
not too efficient, since the insecticide 
does not penetrate the pile deep 
enough to reach the larvae. Where 
manure is spread in a thin layer over 
a large area, spraying of the area with 
diesel oil containing 14 to 1°% DDT 
is effective, as in the case with dumps. 


Recommend Use of Covered 
Garbage Trucks 


Prompt and thorough garbage col- 
lection in tight containers using trucks 
with covered bodies will go a long way 
toward eliminating spilled 
that will rot and offer an ideal breed 
ing area for the house fly. One must 


garbage 


be particularly careful around restau 
rants, public markets, and other areas 
that produce large amounts of gal 
bage. 

It is not always possible to control 
the house fly by preventing its breed- 






Knapsack sprayers 
also prove their 
worth in more in- 
accessible areas. 


ing, so we must go after the adult fly, 
which requires more material and men. 

There are available on the market 
today some mechanical devices such 
as electrical fly 
screens that can be used advantageous 
ly in homes, restaurants, butcher shops, 
and markets. Fly 
screen wire and placed over swill ban 


traps and charged 


traps, made ol 
rels or bait boxes also have been used 
Sticky 
paper and liquid poisons also are a 
means of catching and killing adult 


extensively with some success. 


flies. ‘These methods, useful for do 
mestic purposes, nevertheless are not 
sufficiently effective on a large scale. 
\ municipal program should usé« 
liquid insecticides. “hose containing 
pyrethrum have a time-honored record 
The insecticide is a 
respiratory killing the flies 
when they breathe the air. It does 


of effectiveness. 
irritant, 


not produce a residual or contact kill 
In a closed room such an insecticide 
gives efficient results. 

However, pyrethrum does not work 
effectively out of doors, and we must 
turn to the new DDT. 
that kills by contact with the feet o! 
the fly, as well as by respiration. DDI 
can be sprayed on a surface and when 
a fly lights there later, paralysis fol 


insecticide, 


lowed by death results. 
In a large scale municipal fly con 
trol campaign, DDT can be used ad 


vantageously. In planning such a 


4 combination 

DDT and fuel ol 
sprayed on manure 
pile s, stockyards, 
zoos, and 


places gives e€Xxce 


similar 


lent results 








ing 4 pounds of DDT per gallon of 
xylene. An emulsifying agent, such as 
triton X-100, duponol, or sodium 
lauryl sulfate is then added, 8 ounces 
per gallon. This concentrate can then 
be diluted with sufficient water to 
make an emulsion of any desired 
strength. A dilution of one part con- 
centrate with ten parts of water 
makes a 5° emulsion. The 5°% so- 
lution or emulsion should be applied 
at the rate of approximately one gal- 
lon per 1,000 square leet ol surlace. 





Do Flies Spread Polio? 


A good many differing Opinions 
exist regarding the spread of poli 
The difficulty that scientists } 
in isolating and identifying 
virus makes exact confirma ion A 
problem. Nevertheless ‘the experi. 
ence at Denver last summer, whjj, 
not conclusive, at least is signif 
cant and indicates that flies are 4 
factor. 

During the fall of 1945 Denve) 
inaugurated an intensive progra) 
for controlling polio. The records 
showed a preponderance of cases jy 
areas adjacent to streams passing 


lave 


Methods of Applying DDT 


Open garbage trucks are another point 


of fly concentration which need attention 
by a spray of DDT. 


through Denver and in the stoc) 

I vi t] luti | yard area and the city dumps, a 
: o > r 2 - : - 

8 eres SS een eS ee of which were troubled by the { 

sion of DDT, many types of equip- nuisance. 

ment can be used. Knapsack sprayers, During this same period Denver 


of the common garden variety, can be experimented with _@ = fly-contro! 
;' program concentrating on these 


used advantageously. ie ye 
1 adva ge usly fly-infested areas. The program 
In a large scale fly control cam- was conducted through the coop 
paign, spraying of garbage collection eration of the Army and the U. § 
trucks is advantageous as these vehicles Public _— Service and Mr 
; Simpson took an active part. 
travel through the city, and tend to — $ ; © part 
; The results showed no recur 
spread the flies around. rences of polio in the areas sprayed 
l'o cover large areas in short periods as part of the fly-control program 
of time, tank trucks give the mast ef- 
ficient results. Most cities have tree 














spraying equipment used in the spring used at Denver, Colo. Army decon 
Poor garbage containers are a natural at for spraying fungicides. Such equip- taminating units, truck-mounted, are 
tvaction for fites ment can be readily used for this pur- excellent for this purpose.  Thes 
pose. The large tank allows for mix- units are now available from surplus 


ing large batches of material, while _— 

the spray guns with flexible rubber rhe author wishes to acknowledge the 
nee alans eatied a assistance of A. T. Rossano, Jr., Capt 
1ose allow sufficient movement 0 the U.S.P.HS. in furnishing the pictures, and 
operator. A truck of this type was providing comments on this paper. 


Residential Electric Rates 


| Bin for municipally owned systems listed once if the bills for both are 





serving cities over 50,000 popula- alike, twice if the bills for the two util 
tion listed in ascending order on the ties differ. Compiled by Burns & Me 
basis of the typical bill. Where two utili- Donnell Engineering Co., Kansas City 
Here are some of the results. These flies ties serve a community, the community is Mo., from Federal Power Comm. report 
are dead 
25 KWH 100 KWH 250 KWH 
Chattanooga, Tenn..... $ .75 Tacoma, Wash. , $1.70 Tacoma, Wash. $3.20 
campaign, various methods of attack Hamilton, Ohio (A) 75 Chattanooga, Tenn. 2.50 Glendale, Calif. » 4-50 
are possible Knoxville, Tenn. 75 Glendale, Calif. 2.50 Lincoln, Nebr. (A). 4.09 
Memphis, Tenn. 15 Knoxville, Tenn. 2.50 Springfield, Ill. (A) 4.40 
lo attack effectively with DDT, first Nashville, Tenn. .75 Memphis, Tenn. 2.50 Lincoln, Nebr. (A) 4.04 
map known breeding areas, as well as Springfield, Mo. 75 Nashville, Tenn. 2.50 Kansas City, Kans.... 4.9 
treated ar the 1; | 2 Cleveland, Ohio (A) 80 Lincoln, Nebr. (A) 2.60 Los Angeles, Calif. 4-99 
eS Se, ee ey ee cere Seattle, Wash. (A)... .80 Hamilton, Ohio (A) 2.62 Chattanooga, Tenn. ... 5% 
the selected areas thoroughly. Fort Wayne, Ind. (A) 87 Cleveland, Ohio (A) 2.65 Knoxville, Tenn. 5.04 
Next spray this material on all sur Lansing, Mich. 95 Lansing, Mich. 2.70 Memphis, Tenn. ae 
: 7 sea Tacoma, Wash. : 95 Seattle, Wash. (A) 2.72 Nashville, Tenn. 
faces where the flies may light. The Columbus, Ohio (A)... .98 Lincoln, Nebr. (A) 2.7 Seattle, Wash. (A) 5 
crystals remaining on these surfaces Glendale, Calif. 1.00 Kansas City, Kans. 2.80 Hamilton, Ohio (A) 5:29 
will | flective fl kille f long Holyoke, Mass 1.00 Los Angeles, Calif. 2.86 Pasadena, Calif. = 
i ~ ors y ACTS «508 ong Kalamazoo, Mich. (A) 1.00 Kalamazoo, Mich. (A). 3.00 Cleveland, Ohio (A) 5-4 
periods San Juan, P. R. 1.00 Pasadena, Calif. 3.00 Lansing, Mich. ? 
Ihe DDT can be used in several Lincoln, Nebr. (A) 1.03 Springfield, Mo. 3.00 Kalamazoo, Mich. (A 3 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1.03 Springfield, Ill. (A). 3.02 Ponce, P. R. 5° 
forms. Exper-.ence has demonstrated Sheela” Sitter fh4 A Lan “See 3.30 Fort Wayne, Ind. (A 5.9 
that a 5°, solution is most effective. Pasadena, Calif 1.13 Columbus, Ohio (A) 3.40 Columbus, Ohio (A) 6.2 
a : » Austin, Texas 1.25 San Juan, P. R.... 3.48 San Antonio, Texas 0.2 
Fight ounces of commercial DDT dis cae ie ae an Sak Wee, tee, (A) 3.50 cust Sian 6.40 
solved in one gallon of kerosene makes San Antonio, Texas 1.25 Bonce FP. RB. 3-55 Mayaguez, P. R. 6 53 
an ettective 55 spray Where the Springfield, Jll. (A) 1.25 San Antonio, Texas 3.64 San Juan, P. R.. ~ 
Kansas City, Kans. 1.30 Holyoke, Mass. 3.75 U. S. AVERAGE 6.59 
work is to be done on a large scale, U. S. AVERAGE 1.32 U. S. AVERAGE 3.70 Jacksonville, Fla. ’ nae 
the cost of kerosene can be saved by Mayaguez, P. R. 1.33 Mayaguez, P. R ; 3.98 Holyoke, Mass. - 
using an emulsion. In this case, a Jacksonville, Fla. 1.50 Jacksonville, Fla. 4.60 
concentrate is first made by dissoly A) Served by both publicly and privately owned utility. 
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Crawfordsville, Ind., builds an airport to serve its own 


wee 


by EARL A. SNYDER 


Hl EXPERIENCE of Crawfords- 
T Ind., and Chester C. 
Chet’) Hill might have been the 
experience of any small town wanting 
an airport and any released army or 
navy flier wanting a peacetime job in 
aviation 

Crawlordsville is a small, midwest- 
ern community with a population of 
1000. It is the county seat of Mont- 
gomery County, Ind., and is nestled 
comfortably in the midst of a rich 
farming countryside. The city owns 
its electric light plant, and though the 
rates charged are low, the income from 
the light plant is substantial. At 
times it is almost embarrassing to city 
officials to explain the huge surplus 
but it is popularly known that any 
sound program for civic improvement 
or betterment of the general welfare is 
assured of adequate financial backing 
in Crawfordsville. 


Why Airport Was Desired 


The original impetus for the build- 
ing of the airport was the patriotic de- 
sire of the city fathers to provide a 
place for returning servicemen to fly. 
It was also felt that a modern, up-to- 
date city ought to have an airport, 
moreover business men and other air- 
minded citizens wanted an_ airfield 
and an opportunity to learn to fly. 

Che site chosen and purchased by 
the city is 160 acres of rolling farm- 
land four and one-half miles from 
Crawfordsville. It is level enough so 
that without any grading or rolling 
whatsoever planes can be taxied, taken 
off, and landed. The land had on it a 
house and ‘a large barn. These were 


oe “yes 
the facilities that were turned over to 


Hill 

Chet” Hill, a typical, business- 
minded aviation enthusiast—a shy, be- 
- tacled, sandy-haired flier — was 
chosen as manager of the airport. He 
is }4 years old, and has eight years 
al 1,000 hours of flying behind him. 
ve done a little bit of every- 
5," Hill relates. “After I got out 
lege, I taught in a high school 
« few years and then I got a job 
| Investugator in the U. S. District 
rney’s office. But all the time I 
building hours toward my com- 
‘al pilot’s license. When the war 

along and a call went out for 
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ls and does not try to compete with Idlewild. 


civilians with pilot time for light- 
plane instructors for the army I was 
ready to get my commercial license. 
I went to work at a college that had 
contracted for pre-aviation cadet train- 
ing. When the air training program 
was cut back, I decided to get into 
what I had always wanted—a_prac- 
tical, civic-serviceable, municipal air- 
port in a medium .sized city. I first 
settled at Lafayette, Ind., but condi- 
tions there were not quite what I 
wanted; and when I was approached 
by Crawfordsville officials to be- 
come the operator of its newly 
founded municipal airport, I consid- 
ered it an opportunity with a good fu- 
ture.” 


Field Operated as a Public Service 


Hill and the city of Crawfordsville 
entered into a contract last year by 
which the city was to provide and 
maintain the field and its facilities and 
Hill was to furnish three light air- 
planes and qualified instructors. The 
city provides one laborer and equip- 
ment needed to take care of the field 
and takes a small percentage of the 
income which Hill derives from in- 
struction, carrying passengers, and 
charter trips. 

“We don't intend or expect to make 
money from the airport,” says City 


Crawfordsville Airport—Small and Sound 


Engineer L. B. Clore, who is charged 
with the active responsibility of the 
airport. “It is a public service sim- 
ilar to the city park or the municipal 
golf covese. Our city has ample funds 
to do what is needed at any time it is 
needed. We have the jump on most 
of the other cities in Indiana. When 
the last legislature passed the airport 
governing law it forgot to provide for 
a bond issue to finance the establish- 
ment of airports. As a consequence a 
city that doesn’t have considerable 
cash on hand can’t get one started un- 
til the legislature meets at the next 
session and inserts the bond issue 
clause, which it presumably will do. 
“As rapidly as materials and labor 
become available we are going to erect 
permanent, all-steel, prefabricated T- 
type hangars with concrete floors, a 
small administration building, and a 
modern maintenance shop. ‘To meet 
a need for temporary hangar space 
during the coming winter months we 
are erecting a temporary galvanized 
iron T-type hangar, and we may re- 
model the barn into a shop. We have 
the electricity lines up to the edge of 
the landing field and we are waiting 
for the telephone company to get their 
lines up that far so we can put them 
all in one trench. When that is done 
we'll have a lighted field. Our run- 
ways will be sod but we intend to 
make them the best of that type. In 
fact, if the people of Crawfordsville 
want it, we'll have one of the finest 
Class II airports in the country.” 





A barn serves as a hangar and tool shed for Crawfordsville pending the time when in- 
creased activities justify more pretentious facilities. 
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How the reclaimed dam that is furnishing Tampa’s supply of water now looks. 
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Tampa Rebuilds Water Supply Dam— 


Renovates Filter Plant 


By J. S. LONG, Superintendent 
Water Department, Tampa, Fla. 


AMPA HAS had to rebuild a dam 

across the Hillsborough River, 
which washed out some years ago, and 
rehabilitate its filter plant to meet the 
increased demand for water that had 
irisen during the war years. However, 
since the end of the war the demand 
has not decreased, as we had expected, 
and we will soon increase our pump 
ing and filter capacity by 50%. Plans 
ind specifications are being drawn by 
our engineers, Robert and Company 
of Atlanta, Ga., for the construc 
tion of four new filters; two Accela 
tors; lime handling and_ feeding 


~ 


equipment; a new 35,000-lb. boiler: 
two new steam-driven turbine centri! 
ugal pumps, one a low-lift and the 
other a high-lift, of 20 mgd capac 
itv; mechanical raw water screens; and 
several smaller items. 

The dam that we have rehabilitated 
was washed out in September of 1933 
At that time it belonged to the power 
company About a year ago the cit 
purchased the site, plus the old dam 
from the power company and con 
structed a new concrete dam with two 
flood gates. One of these gates is au 
tomatically controlled by the eleva 
tion of the lake behind the dam, 


whereas the other flood gate, at the 


Opposite end of the dam, is manually 


9S 


controlled. By building the dam, we 
raised the elevation of the lake and 
thus increased the capacity and ef 
ficiency of our low-lift, or raw-water 
pumps by decreasing the suction head. 
Ihe manually-operated gate was one 
that was formerly installed at the old 
dam. We rehabilitated it and left it in 
its old position. The automatic gate 
was purchased new from the Hardesty 
Division, Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products Co., Denver, Colo. 

When the water works pumping sta 
tion was built in 1923, it enjoyed the 
benefits of the power company’s lake 
as a raw water supply, but in 1933, 
when the dam washed out, the lake 
dropped to an elevation where raw- 
water pumps could not pick up the 
water. At that time we had to install 
two DeLaval_ centrifugal booste1 
pumps to pump the water from the 
lower elevation in the river into our 
screen well to be picked up by regu 
lar raw water pumps. The _ booste1 
pumps were operated by hydraulic 
motors, which took the supply of high 
pressure finished water from our force 
main as it left the pump station. 
When the energy of this raw wate! 
was used, it was sent back into the 
clear well. We used hydraulically 
driven pumps because we did not have 
an uninterrupted supply of electri 
power on which we could rely. 

\t the filter plant we built a new 


concrete clear well, to supplement th 
existing one. The new clear well is 
underground and has a capacity o! 
2,000,000 gallons. The old clear well 
which had only a capacity of 500,00 
gallons, was wholly inadequate for ou 
increased pumping demand. 

We installed Graver mechani 
mixers in our mixing basins in th 
hope that we could speed up the 
action of the chemicals which would 
give us greater capacity. These ar 
the type that operate by motor and 1 
duction gear from above. Howevel 
although they did reduce the cost 0! 
chemicals they produced certain cou 
plications. When we used alum for th 
coagulant the floc had a tendency 
break up, caused possibly by the speed 
with which water passes through th 
basins. We get much better results 
when we use lime; the mixers tho 
oughly combine the lime with wi 
water and produce a much improved 
reaction. 

Our water is difficult to treat, chang 
ing from hard to soft and coloring 
quickly, following a rain on the wate! 
shed. Consequently, we are for d 
change operations equally fast 
raw water conditions. 

A new Wallace & Tiernan 3,000-1 
capacity chlorinator has been inst lled 
in addition to our original sn iller 

- 


chlorinator, and we now use chionn 


lor! 


in ton containers. ‘The larger « 
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nstalled for pre-chlorina- 
raw water; something we 


m 
did 1 formerly. We also use our 
gt chlorination. The raw 
vate lorinated to the breakpoint, 
excep . short time in the middle 
f th mer when the demand otf 
the 1 ter for chlorine is extremely 


h. At that time the demand is 
little over the capacity of 


awtually 

he chlorinator due to heavy vegetable 
Jloring matter in the raw water. The 
yre-chlorination of the raw water has 
orked out very satisfactorily. It ox- 
lizes a great deal of the vegetable 


jloring matter and it saves much of 
ur alum dosage and cost. Since using 
yre-chlorination, our raw water sam- 
ples taken throughout the distribution 
system are far better than before. The 
mint is extremely low, and very few 
simples show any 48-hr. gas. We post- 
ilorinate the effluent at the filter 
plant to a residual of 1 ppm. 

We also rebuilt our eight filters by 

t a new under-drain system in 
wh and stepped up the Simplex hy 


: l 
IstallINne 


lraulic controllers so that now they 
handle a filter rate of 3 gallons 
minute per square foot of filter 
surface, whereas the original filters 
designed for 2 gallons per square 
wot. This has increased our Filter 
Plant capacity about 50%, but it is 


still not enough, 
We used concrete blocks 
ind made them ourselves at the plant 


Wagnei 
vith machines furnished by _ Infilco, 
Inc. The cast iron laterals were made 
vy the McWane Cast Iron Pipe Com- 


New Carbon Dioxide Plant 
\\ nstalled a 


new carbon dioxide 
ant and whereas we formerly ob 
ned carbon dioxide for re-carbona- 


on ) 
lO] \ 


burning coke in a furnace, we 
now obtain it from the flue gases in 
ur bouer-room. We connected a cast 
ton pipe line to the flue, and ran the 
445 through two scrubbers and drew 
filter plant, about 200 feet 

’y two rotary compressors. ‘This 
has been working quite satis- 
and is saving a great deal of 
in coke, in addition to being 
iner than the former 
scrubbers, désigned by Rob- 
Company, consist of two 36” 
ist pipes with hat flanges for 
nd outlets. The flanges at the 
ottom are securely bolted to 
le outfit air-tight. 
ure of the gas runs from 600 
we had the flanges on the 36” 
razed so that the joints would 
tight under these temperatures. 


system. 


\f ( 
| 
Since the 


on dioxide gas enters at the 
works its way up through the 
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The two scrubbers 
are used to process 
the flue gas so that 
its carbon dioxide 
can be used for 
recarbonating the 
water. 


clay scrubber tile and then proceeds 
through the second scrubber in the 
same manner. <A 
sprays over the top of the tile con 


stream of watel 
stantly and drains off in the opposite 
direction to the flow of the gas. The 
cast iron pipe used, for pipe line, and 
for the manufactured 
by the American Cast Iron Pipe Com 


scrubbers, was 


pany. 

At the Pump Station we 
three new Babcock & Wilcox oil burn- 
ers, a carbon dioxide gage for each of 


installed 





"3g 
} 


: 
! 





the three boilers, as well as other 


boiler-room accessories for more easy 


handling of the boilers, and we have 
found that we have improved our el 
ficiency on oil consumption consider 
ably. By the installation of the new 


boiler-room equipment, we find that 
it has raised our combustion to where 
we can keep the carbon dioxide con- 
flue 


materially 


from the around 


13°", which 


( 


tent gases to 


‘ very increases 
our efficiency in recarbonation at the 


filter plant. 


Housing for Plant Personnel 


CTING TO RELIEVE the hous 
A ing shortage in Hogansville, Ga., 
Winnsboro, S. C., the United 
announced 


and 
States Rubber Company 
plans last month for the construction 
of 131 houses and apartments for plant 
personnel in the Georgia and South 
Carolina communities. 

The program calls for 60 houses in 
Hogansville and 71 houses and apart- 
ments in Winnsboro. All are ex 
pected to be ready for occupancy in 
September. Construction will be un 
der the supervision of J. A. Jones Con- 
struction Co., Charlotte, N. C., and the 
cost will exceed $800,000. 


The 
toward 
which has existed in the two communi 
ties for many months, according to H. 
Gordon Smith, vice-president and gen 


program will go a long way 


solving an acute shortage 


eral manager of the company’s tex 


The 


able when the project is completed to 


tile division. company will be 
take care of veterans returning to work 
in the plants, Mr. Smith said 


The plants employ a combined total 


of more than 3,000 men and women 


They produce annually more than 60 
million pounds of high-tenacity tire 
cord and heavy duck for shipment to 
the company’s rubber plants across the 
country. Hogansville is also the home 
of Asbeston, a flameproof fabric used 
in the manufacture of fire-fighting 
suits, burnproof ironing board covers 
and other products. Winnsboro pro 


duces Ustex, a cotton yarn treated 


with chemicals to increase tts strength 
as much as 70%, This product is 


being used extensively in the manu 


facture of 
ucts, such as, 


numerous industrial prod 
threads, hose, V-belts and 


webbings. 
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Smoke Can Be Controlled 


Central heating, municipally operated, offers a practical 


solution with sound economical reasons to back it up 


in untouched aerial view of Indianapolis, Ind., 
almost solidly by central heating. Notice how clear the downtown area is as compared 
with the outlying areas which are cloudy with “smog.” 


By I. L. WISE 
Consulting Engineer 


Chicago, Ill. 


it IS GENERALLY accepted that 
dirt, grime, and gases produced un 
der present fuel-burning practices in 


jure health, damage property, and are 


expensive. However, the enormity of 
this situation is not generally realized. 
For every 


dollar spent for fuel, 50 


cents is wasted. This is a dangerous 
and unnecessary squandering of ow 


natural resources. 


Is Domestic Heating the Prime 

Offender ? 
Who makes this dirt? Obviously if 
six families live in an apartment they 
will not require as much fuel as will 
six similar families in isolated houses. 
Yet by comparison with city air, sub 
urban air is clean and unpolluted. To 
determine whether residential heating 
is not the greatest cause of dirt let us 
see how fuels are used. A simple 
analysis of power generation discloses 
that 96.5% 
energy produced is derived from fuel 
and that 73% of this energy is used as 


fuel burned by consumers. We can 


of the total average annual 


100 





where the business district is served 


break this down further by classifying 
the consumers and studying the heat 
waste that each 
Table I. 

Thus a simple arithmetical calcula- 
tion shows that of all the energy in 
tuel as burned, half is lost as smoke, 
dusty similiar nui- 

Stated another way, discount- 
ing the ashes, we have 262,000,000 tons 


experiences. See 


soot, ashes, and 


sances. 


of gas, grime, soot, and dirt which is 
deposited over the United States every 
year—almost {,000 pounds per per- 
son. 

Notice from the table shown above 
that the 
smoke and grime are: industrials; rail- 
roads; and domestic heating. Let us 


three great contributors to 


inquire into each separately and see 
what it does to aggravate conditions. 


Industrials vary their fuel burnin 
programs greatly. Some have fair), 
constant 24-hour fuel-burning load 
for five or six days a week and op. 
erate commendably. Others are ¢ 
hour burners, banking the fires 
night and cleaning them in the mom 
ing; stoking green coal furiously 
have steam up for production opera 
tions. ‘These make a great deal of 
dirt and smoke. Others have arvine 
light and heavy loads that create inef 
ficient operations and also create , 
great deal of smoke and dirt. 

Railroads are the most inefficient o/ 
all fuel burners. Locomotives throy 
out great quantities of soot, smoke, and 
cinders even though they attempt | 
hide it by keeping the steam blower 
on. Nothing much has been don 
about this except for one or two cities 
where electrification was forced on the 
railroads. Some other cities caused the 
railroads either wholly or in part 
use diesel switch engines. This is no 
much of an becausé 
diesels emit 


improvement 
almost as much carbon 
grime as steam locomotives. 

Domestic heating should properly 
include not only residences but off 
buildings, hotels, hospitals, stores and 
light manufacturers. While a resi 
dence heats all day, and to a minor 
extent all night also, light manufa 
turing and office buildings usually stop 
heating at 4 p.m. until 6:30 or 7:0 
a.m. the next day and force the fires to 
care for the influx of tenants. Hotels 
stop heating at 10 to 11 p.m. and 
start again at 6 a.m. Hospitals heat 
all night. 

Important also is the fact that al 
of these except residences are watched 
by smoke prevention officers. During 
the daylight they exercise care, but re 
lax precautions after dark when dete‘ 
tion is more difficult. 

What can be done to alleviate the 
present detrimental — prevalence 
smoke, soot, and grime and the exist 
ing national fuel wastage? The poss: 
ble curatives can be divided into tw 
classifications: 

1. Force all fuel users by legisla 
tive action to install the latest and 
most efficient smoke prevention 4 
vices. 

Such a course would require yeals 





TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION 
Industrials 
Domestic Heating 
Railroads 
Fuel Producers 
Electric Utilities 
Gas Utilities 
Scattering 


Total Waste in Heat Recovery 





o NE1 
PRODUCED WASTED WASTED 

43.5% 40% 17.4 
21.5% 50% 10.8 
12.5% 90% 11.25 
7.5% 5% 4.12 
7.0% 26% 1.82 
2.0° 77.5% 1.5 
6.0% 55% 3.3 

50.2 
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TABLE II 
HOW STEAM COSTS COMPARE 
Purchased- 
Central Pant 
enue $I ASME bo sie canine hes eases 3 150 
Stent O00 Wisk. cose deeees vceene teens . ee a oe 
00° Returme ner MD.........5.... ae 
ed in Boles pet ®.....-.....--. ..1128 
iel Burned @ 75% Eff. per Ib.. .1505 
Fuel Burned @ 60% Eff. per lb. ) 
iding Plant Use (per lb.) Add 15% 1730 
iding Plant Use (per Ib.) Add 10% oy 
iding Distribution (per Ib.) 15° Loss .. .1990 
el BTU per Thousand lbs. of steam. . 1,990,000 
er Tom Gaee 255s 30% eee 24,000,000 
oe eer roe $4.50 
Cost per Million BTU........... 18.75¢ 
Cost per Thousand Lbs. Steam. . . 37.85¢ 
of Fuel Cost to All Other Charges 
Privately Owned).......... Pre 45% 
\unicipal oy ee 56% 
per Thouand lbs. of Steam 
Privately Owned) ae ba .84c 
Municipal ee ere 68c 


Made by 
User 
100 
1189.7 
67.7 
1122 


~ 


1870 


2057 


2,057,000 
24,000,000 
$5.80 
24.16c 

49. 7c 


60° 


82.8c 











pallies | 


ri 


gate and would involve legal 
hat would be fought, refought, 


ippealed and reappealed. Insofar as 


whieving anything of immediate real 


vaiu 


ten 


this classification can be forgot- 


2. Install central station heating. 


( 


ire many advantages claimed 


for the central heating plant: more ef- 


ficient 


steam generation; lesser fuel 


cost; skilled plant operation; reduction 


Ol Une 


smoke nuisance; a decrease in 


fire hazards; decrease in maintenance 
and decoration of buildings. All these 
advantages represent a step in the 
right direction. However, with the 


present average central heating prac- 


t +} 
tice, tne 


these re asons: 


(a 


maximum demand is too great in com- 
parison with the low utilization factor. 


prices is not sufhcient to pay for the 
nvestment in maximum demand 
equipment and the distribution  sys- 


tem 
Oby 


Ihe 


trinst 


p! 
ple 





ously cities with mild tempera- 
tures and short heating seasons are not 
geod prospects for a profitable central 
iting business if we ignore the in- 


rices show that central heating 
table, especially when the full 


owners decry the practice for 


[he investment to supply the 


Che differential in average coal 


civic advantages involved. 
| colder climates and with high 


n of the fuel is realized. The 
plant also can utilize the mil 
tons of high-volatile coal for 
here is no domestic market. 
‘o's degree-days total 6,287 
vithin 1% of the average of 
nited States areas having total 
legree days of 4,000 or over. 
lat amount, central heating 
nnot be considered. A sim- 
‘ysis of Chicago’s heating re- 
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quirements will show that a central 
station must provide a maximum serv- 
ice demand of 100°, (occurring only 
10 days each year) and install equip 
ment and distribution to supply this 
demand while the average capacity in- 
stalled is only used 24.4%, of the time. 
That is, the interest and amortization 


for the 100% investment must 


earned by quarter-time production. 

We can examine this further by 
studying the selling cost of steam. For 
instance in Chicago, a truck-load ol 
12,000 BTU coal cost (or used to cost) 
$5.80 per ton while the same coal in 
car loads cost $4.50 per ton. Ow 
analysis would then go along the lines 
shown in Table II. 

These are actual costs for steam 
used in ordinary office buildings and 
include fuel, labor, maintenance, de 
preciation, and interest on the in 
vestment. They do not include profit. 
They show that a privately owned cen 
tral heating plant, selling steam only, 
in cities having average heating condi 
tions of under 6,000 degree days is 
unable to operate profitably without 
large indusirial sales, inasmuch as 
there are not a sufhcient number ol 
small commercial and residential cus 
tomers to carry the load. 

If, however, the central heating 
plant is municipally or cooperatively 
owned, profitable financial operation 
is possible because taxes are either 
totally or preponderantly reduced, and 
the financial carrying charges are cut 
in half. Thus in these average cities 
municipal operations seem to have 
engineeringly sound economic advan 


tages. 


Tractor Operated Crane Works for 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





Poles for the electric distribution system and cast iron pipe for the water department 
are a lot easier to handle now that Jacksonville, Fla., acquired its tractor-operated crane. 
Previously light poles such as these shown, varying from 35 to 65 feet in length, were 
unloaded on trucks with cant hooks and accidents were frequent. William Webb, 
foreman in charge of electrical distribution, states that the savings from elimination of 
accidents alone would pay for the crane and tractor over a 5-year period. The crane ts 
a Hughes-Keenan model with a 30-foot boom and is mounted on an International TD- 
18 diesel electric crawler tractor. 
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The bowling alleys and a general meeting room in the community center in Oregon City. 


I 
By DON JANUARY 


Director, Recreation Department 
Oregon City, Ore. 


HE INITIAL steps toward organ 
js izing a_ full-fledged recreation 
program for Oregon City, Ore., were 
taken a little over a year ago when a 
City Youth Council was formed, com 
posed of one member from each fra- 
ternal and service organization in the 
city. A budget was formulated and, 
on the basis of all available facts, it 
was decided that about $12,000 would 
e necessary annually to operate from 
year to year. 

On November 7, 1945, the issue was 
presented to the voters and a one 
dollar tax per capita was approved 
for recreational activities. With funds 
assured, we went ahead and leased the 
Farr Building for a period of three 
years to serve as our first community 
enter. Equipment was acquired and 
the facilities available now include a 


dance hall, 


three bowling alleys, a 
cafeteria, craft and game room, ping 
pong tables, pool table, and depart- 
ment offices. 

[he next step was to enlarge the 
entire program within the city. Recre- 
ational activities were mapped out for 
school children of the fourth to twelfth 
inclusive. A city basketball 
league and a softball league were also 
organized in an effort to include adults 
is well as youths in this all inclusive 
undertaking. The community center, 
is open two nights a week 


24 ides, 


for example, 
for senior high students, two nights 
students, and two 
nights a week for adults. 


for junior high 


In looking back over the last year’s 
iccomplishment, the Recreation De 
partment of Oregon City advances the 
following plans for the future: 

\ study of the respective neighbor 


hoods and organizations functioning 


there o determine the recreation 
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Towns Pool Recreational Resources 


needs, yet at the same time avoid pro- 
grams which conflict with other 
leisure time activities. 

Plan for wider use of public school 
buildings for activities to include 
sports, games, music, crafts, dramatics, 
dancing, and hobby clubs. 


Broad program of municipally organ- 
ized sports. 

Program for girls and working women. 

Organization of Parents Playground 
\ssociations in connection with each 
playground for the purpose of as- 
sisting the leaders in the conduct of 
activities. Education through recrea- 
tion is to be the underlying motto of 
summer playground programs. 


Neighboring Town Follows Suit 


Just across the river from Oregon 
City lies the city of West Linn, with 
2,800 population. Last year its voters 
approved a tax levy of $4,000 annually 
for a public recreation department. 
The mayor and city council planned 
to coordinate activities with Oregon 
City’s Recreation Department. Just 
recently West Linn established its Rec- 
reation Commission to administer the 
recreational budget. The author has 
been named advisor to the Commis- 
sion. Our immediate problems are to 
employ a staff and plan facilities for 
the park areas of West Linn and to 
form a student recreation council with- 
in the high school, similar to that of 
Oregon City, to act as liaison between 
the students and the Recreation Com- 
mission. Stress is also to be put on 
close cooperation and mutual use of 
existing facilities among West Linn 
and Oregon City. 

For this purpose, the Oregon City 
Recreation Department has prepared 
a report which was submitted for the 
consideration of the West Linn City 
Council. It enumerates the many, pos- 
sibilities of cooperation between the 
two communities and mentions specific 
programs which could be operated on 
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a joint basis. West Linn senior hig! 
school students, for example, are in 
vited to become members of the Orego: 
City recreation crafts club which meet 
one night a week in the city center 
[hey can also become members of the 
chess club, the dramatic club, and th 
science club. Similarly an_ invitation 
has been extended to the adults of 
West Linn to participate in crafts 
chess, and dramatics which are organ 
ized at the Oregon City communit 
center every week. 

rhis program forms a base of opera 
tions which will enable both com 
munities to pool their resources and 
thereby enjoy a more extensive recrea 
tion program than would otherwise 
have been possible. 





The Neighborhood of 
the World 


America is a house in the 
neighborhood of the world. 
It is comfortable and spacious 
and blessed with the sun. We 
love it. Not only as property- 
owners but as good citizens of 
the world, Americans have 4 
duty to protect it, keep it well, 
and cause it to prosper. But a 
good home in a_ blighted 
neighborhood is doomed. ... 
The time has come to give se- 
rious attention to the neigh 
borhood of the world. Amert 
cans cannot move out of it into 
any astral suburb. To main- 
tain America we must main- 
tain the world. But no one 
neighbor can do this alone; 
the neighborhood must «ct 
as a unit. Thus to act it must 


first learn to think. 

BRYN J. HOVDE in the May 27; 
1946, Bulletin of the New School [01 
Social Research, New York. 
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San Francisco Enlarges Richmond-Sunset 
Sewage Treatment Plant 


By SHERMAN P. DUCKEL 
‘Assistant City Engineer 
San Francisco, Calif. 


LANS and specifications for the 
P enlargement of the Richmond- 
Sunset Sewage Treatment Plant in San 
Francisco are now completed and the 
Department of Public Works is receiv- 
ing bids on the work. 

The Richmond-Sunset Plant was 
constructed in the westerly end of 
Golden Gate Park just across the high- 
way from the Pacific Ocean. It is well 
screened from passing traffic and-as a 
result few San Franciscans are aware of 
its location. It was constructed in 
ig38 and put into operation in April 
of the next year. The original design 
was for a flow of 15 mgd from a con- 
tributing population of 200,000. Be- 
cause of lack of funds only one-half 
of the units required for this capacity 
were constructed and the plant as com- 
pleted now has a capacity of 7.5 mgd. 

The type of treatment is primary. 
[he sewage is prechlorinated for odor 
control, is then run through bar racks, 
grit-grease tanks, mechanical floccula- 
tion tanks, sedimentation tanks and 
igain chlorinated for bacteriological 











disinfection. The effluent is discharged 
into the Pacific Ocean. Screenings are 
incinerated, grit and sand are hauled 
to a dump, digested sludge is washed 
in elutriation tanks and then de- 
watered by means of a vacuum filter. 
The filter cake is used as fertilizer by 
the Park Department. <A _ portion of 
the sludge gas is used to fire the boil- 
ers and the screening’s incinerator. 
The remainder is wasted by burning. 


Capacity Increased to 20 mgd 


The proposed enlargement of the 
plant will increase its capacity to 20 
mgd. The work will include the con- 
struction of two additional mixing 
and sedimentation tanks, a reinforced 
concrete superstructure to house them 
and the existing tanks, the reconver- 
sion of an existing 80-foot diameter 
primary digester to a secondary diges- 
ter with floating gas holder, a new 
100-foot diameter primary digester, a 
connecting sludge control house, an 
independent water supply, a new vac- 
uum filter installation, a new garage 
building, additional landscaping and 
the replacement of miscellaneous 
existing equipment. 














The superstructure to house the new 
and existing sedimentation and mix 
ing tanks has been designed to utiliz« 
glass block panels with diverting 
prisms in preference to ordinary steel 
sash windows. This has been don 
not only to obtain increased natura! 
lighting of the interior of the build 
ing but also to eliminate the constant 
maintenance of the steel sash on which 
maintenance has been considerable as 
the plant is less than 1,000 feet from 
the ocean. A mechanical ventilation 
system will provide for the complet 
changing of the air in this building 
once every ten minutes. 


Sludge Treatment Unique 


Another new feature of the plant 
will be the system of sludge treatment. 
Provision will be made for the with 
drawal of sludge simultaneously from 
several different levels of the primary 
digester. Innoculation of the raw 
sludge will be accomplished by two 
separate return digested sludge pump 
ing systems. One system will dis 
charge digested sludge through special 
nozzles onto the top of the scum layer 
in the primary digester. The othe 














i the way San Francisco’s Richmond-Sunset sewage treatment plant will look when the enlargement is completed. The buildings 


ed 


as follows: (A) pre-treatment, (B) mixing and sedimentation, (C) primary 


F) non-potable water storage, (G) storage. 
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digester, D) secondary 
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pumping system will discharge di- 


gested sludge into the same mixing 
chamber which will receive raw 
sludge from the sedimentation tanks. 
Ihe digesters will be equipped with a 
number of sampling lines to assist in 
control of the sludge digéstion. The 
primary digester will be equipped 
with five single-blade paddle mixers. 
There will be installed in the primary 
digester a total of ten internal sludge 
heat exchangers of the vertical type. 
\ new development for washing the 
primary sludge before it is discharged 
into the secondary digester will be 
used. This procedure was recom- 
mended by A. L. Genter, consulting 
engineer, of Baltimore, Md. The wash- 


ing of the primary sludge will accel- 
erate the hydraulic subsidence with 
clarification of supernatant liquor in 
the secondary digester. Our present 
elutriation system has been revamped 
to allow for the washing of the pri- 
mary sludge during off-peak hours. 

The artist’s view of the plant as 
shown on the preceding page is good 
in all respects, except that the chain 
link fence is actually screened by a 
hedge which, of course, softens the 
general appearance of the concrete 
structures. The windmill in the fore- 
ground is not a part of the sewage 
treatment plant but houses a pump 
which is a part of the Park Depart- 
ments irigation system. 
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The contemplated enlargement of 
the plant will cost in excess of half a 
million dollars. Funds have already 
been provided as part of a $12,000,009 
bond issue which was voted by the 
people of San Francisco in November 
1944. The contract, when awarded 
will be executed by the Department of 
Public Works, and the work wil] p¢ 
under the general direction of H. ¢ 
Vensano, director of the departmen;, 
Plans and specifications were prepared 
by the City Engineer’s Office with the 
advice of Clyde C. Kennedy, consult. 
ing sanitary engineer, who was em. 
ployed by the city as consultant, 
Ralph G. Wadsworth, city engineer 
will supervise the construction work. 


Summarizing Facts About DDT 


UCH-TALKED-OF DDT is a 


war baby. When — shipping 
Shortages cut the United States off 
from its ma.n source of insecticides, 


the Department of Agriculture began 
an intensive search for another. DDI 
proved to be the best. 

Strange as it may seem, DDT is not 
a new insecticide; it has been known 
as a chemical since 1874, and as an in- 
secticide since 1939. Incidentally, 
there is at least one other form of this 
product that can use the same name 
and is almost as toxic to insects. 

It may be identified as a_ white, 
odorless powder, with a specific gravity 
of 1.6. It is stable, with a low-melting 
point, but practically insoluble in 
water, readily soluble to various de- 
grees in petroleum products. 

The product acts on the nervous 
system and produces “DDT’s.” Its ac- 
tion is slow, taking one-half to several 
hours to knock down and kill. How- 
ever, its action is sure. Recovery is 
rare. 

It can be used in the form of a dust, 
solution, emulsion, or suspension. 

The dust must be diluted with some 
inert product such as talcum by at 
least 70°, or it will clump. One 
should use the dust against roaches, 
ants, and similar insects spreading it 
with a hand shaker, hand pump or, on 
a large scale, with an airplane. 

When using the solutions, one has 
the alternative of the space spray or 
the residual-effect spray. The space 
spray, fortified with pyrethrum, effec- 
tively couples the instantaneous action 
of this insecticide with the sure action 
of DDI, and can be applied with a 
hand-powered gun. The residual effect 
spray utilizes a coarser droplet and 
can be painted on a surface if de- 
sired. In residual spraying, the sol- 
vent evaporates, leaving minute crys- 
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tals that produce the killing effect 
long afterwards. 

\ weak solution of DDT does not 
mean that the insecticide has lost its 
effect, but only requires that more be 
applied. To kill flies, you need 200 
ml per square foot of DDT. This can 
be produced with a 5% solution by 
applying 4ml per square foot or cov- 
ering g50 square feet per gallon. A 
> solution will not produce a killing 
residual on a highly glazed surface. 
Very porous surfaces can use a 214% 
solution effectively. 

Ihe DDT emulsion forms the best 
medium of attacking the anopheles 
mosquito and has the advantage ot 
requiring only a small amount of stock 
mixed on the spot. The proper per- 
centages of stock concentrate are 20% 
DDT, 75% xylene, and 5% emulsifier. 
The concentrate can be mixed with 
water at the rate of one part concen- 
trate to three parts water to form a 
5°, DDT emulsion. 

The residual effect spray will kill a 
house fly as long as three months after 
application. It should be applied to 
doors, wall screens, garbage cans, or 
other resting areas of the insects. 


“ 
5 


It also forms an effective weapon 
against the annoying psychoda fly in 
the sewage treatment trickling filter 
when it is applied to resting surfaces. 
The larvacide may be applied to pro- 
duce 0.10 pounds of DDT per acre 
of filter surface and should be applied 
once a week in order to control the 
life-cycle of the fly. 

One should not be afraid of DDT. 
There is no bona-fide record of anyone 
every being injured by it although 
millions have used it. It actually is 
less dangerous than many other in- 
secticides such as arsenic compounds 
and sodium fluoride. Oily solutions 
may have an irritating effect on the 


skin and should be washed off prompt: 
ly. Suspensions do not. Both xylene 
and kerosene are toxic to the skin, 
consequently when the insecticides are 
combined with them, the operators 
should use rubber gloves and goggles. 


From papers delivered before the New Jer- 
sey Sewage Works Association in Trenton by 
Capt. Sheldon Lang, U.S.P.H.S., and Leslie 
West, Chief Engineer, Joint Meeting Sewerage 
Treatment Plant, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Gas, Electricity, and 
Heating Projects Planned 


CCUPYING an interesting place 

in the municipal field, are the 
city-owned gas, electric, and central 
heating projects being assisted through 
the planning stage by Federal Works 
Agency loans. The projects in the 
planning stage listed here will prob: 
ably see early construction. 


Albama 
Ragland G_ $35,000 
Sylacauga , G 450,800 
Arizona 
Wickenburg .. E 28,000 
Arkansas 
Bentonville E 113,050 
Florida 
Gainesville E 70,800 
Indiana 
Rockville ...+..E 140,000 
Louisiana 
New Roads ...G 190,134 
Mississippi 
Poplarville ...E 164,889 
Missouri 
Richland E = 89,000 
New Mexico 
Tularosa G_ 27,950 
South Dakota 
Mitchell CH 260,100 
Utah 
Nephi E 72,130 

E—electricity. 

G—gas 


CH—central heating. 
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One Record for All Municipal 


Utilities Customer Data 


Jingle customer history record of the Memphis Light, Gas and Water Division 
,ow consolidates ten records kept individually under the former system. All 


information relative to the three services is combined. 


HE OBJECTIVES of the Mem- 
T ! Tenn., Light, Gas and 
W ter Division are the same as those 
f any progressive private utility with 
the exception that any improved serv- 


ivce and savings are immediately felt 
by the customers because they are its 
whel 

When the city undertook the 


eration Of a municipal utility it 
improved service to cus- 
tomers, (2) better working facilities 
for employees, (3) reduced operating 
they did not interfere 
ie service and the working con- 


wanted l 


STS where 


ditions of the employees. 

Ihe provision of a congenial at- 
mosphere is a primary step in any 
sound business system. Desks replaced 
ounters, with a definite improvement 
n customer comfort and service. Di- 
vided duties were untangled and or- 
ler writing was reduced to a mini- 


Soundex Record Filing Eliminates 
Duplication 


loday the customer history record 
onsolidates, at one point, ten records 
that had been kept individually under 
the old method. This record is filed 
'y Soundex, which eliminates dupli- 
ion, or the confusion of one ac- 
unt with another, by the automatic 
grouping of similar sounding names, 
regardless of variations in spelling. 
Ihe customer history forms filed in 
the Kardex pockets illustrate how so 


much information can be effectively 


nm 


ensed in so little space. 

I Kardex customer service rec- 

mbines all information relative 
three services—gas, electricity 
iter—in one pocket. When a 
is received pertaining to any 
of these services, the order is 





ta 'y a clerk who has complete in- 


on regarding each service loca- 
Orders to turn service on or off, 
idjust appliances, require only 
ecking of necessary information 
the posting of any essential 

id the order is on its way for 
ite execution. Delays are elim- 
customer waiting time and 
effort are greatly reduced; or- 
worked promptly and effi- 
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The Meter History Record section houses 
for light, gas, and water meters. 


The complete history of over 200, 
000 gas, electric and water meters, 
representing a property value ol ove! 
one million dollars, is kept in an efh 
cient Kardex record and is protected 
by Safe-Cabinets. Even though me- 
ters may be frequently transferred 
from one location to another, the 
maintenance of the record is not com 
plicated and is always accurate. Meter 
history cards are filed by meter make, 


size, and year purchased. 


Individual Test Records Maintained 
for Meters 


Individual test records are main 
tained for each meter. These cards are 
so designed that they can be used as 
both an order to remove and to test a 
meter. This assures periodic changing 
and testing of meters and also guaran- 
tees a degree of individual meter ac- 
curacy that conforms with the high 
standards established by the Light, 
Gas, and Water Division. These cards 
are filed in vertical cabinets by date 
of test. 

A complete history of each pole in 
use is recorded on a card whose visible 
margin provides space for showing the 
pole number, checking its height in 
the proper square, and signaling the 
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210,000 3x4 cards containing complete data 


type of ownership or special condi 
tions. All pertinent information re 
garding a given pole can be found on 
this record, 


Complete Data Are Filed for Gas 
Main Extensions 


Complete property data regarding 
gas main extensions are filed in Kat 
dex pockets alphabetically by the 
street name and numerically by house 
number. Odd numbered locations are 
filed in the back of the Kardex pock 
ets. 

This card not only carries a com 
plete history of the installation of the 
extension, but shows any repairs that 
have been made. Colored signals, in 
the visible margin, indicate the volt 
age at the location, and also inactive 
services. 

Chis system, put in by the Reming 
ton Rand Records Installation De- 
partment, has resulted in a substantial 
saving in annual cost and has im 
proved service to the customer. More- 
over, during installation the executive 
and department heads continued their 
regular routine without interruption, 
and the new system was turned over 
to them as a complete record in full 
operation. 
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Outmoded Fire Apparatus 


Limits Efficiency 


NE of the important problems of 

peacetime safety is preventing 
conflagrations, according to the Na- 
tional Board Fire Underwriters. 
Ihe material which follows is from 
its Bulletin 228. 

Every fire department should have 
a certain amount of reserve apparatus. 
For the smaller communities this may 
not possible, but these smaller 
places can usually borrow apparatus 
from well-supplied cities and towns 
when accidents or repairs make it 
necessary to put apparatus out of ser- 
vice. To obtain this reserve, it should 
be a hard and fast rule not to trade in 
apparatus when new equipment is pur- 
chased. 


of 


be 


\nother factor of importance is the 
greater efficiency of two pieces of ap- 
paratus for laying hose and perform- 
ing booster line work and for using 
turret or deck pipes. One can act as a 
hose tender and be placed near the 
building, and the other can be attached 
to the hydrant. When new apparatus is 
purchased the older piece can be used 


for the hose tender. 
\dequate apparatus would mean 
that in serious fires, the off-shift of 


firemen would be equipped to aid or 
to provide protection to parts of the 
city without companies; the rendering 
of aid to other communities would not 
unduly reduce normal protection, and, 
of vital importance, some of the present 
apparatus which might not be of suf- 
ficient dependability, could be replaced. 


As to the question of dependability 
of present fire apparatus, it must be 


realized that apparatus purchased prior 


to 1930 followed largely the designs 
first adopted by manufacturers in the 
years between 1915 and 1920 before 
general experience with commercial 
trucks had eliminated many points of 
weakness and unreliability, and before 
the automobile industry in general had 
tried out and adopted special metals, 
increased compression, dynamic _bal- 
ance of moving parts, and many other 
features. These earlier types of fire 
apparatus, as anyone knows who has 
driven commercial trucks and pleasure 
cars or ridden in buses, were not de- 
signed as well as modern apparatus 
for load distribution, proper gear ratio 
for hill climbing, low center of gravity, 
ease of repair and smooth riding. 
\mong the important changes in mod- 
ern fire apparatus are: increased accel- 
eration and braking, stronger chassis; 
more efficient pump and motor; greater 
carrying capacity; better operating con- 
ditions; and, of vital importance, en- 
closure for the men, which provides 
greater protection from the weather 
and against injury in accidents. 


Superior Modern Design 


[he present design of power-oper- 
ated aerial ladders is so far superior 
to the older aerial ladder designs and 
so much more adaptable to lifesaving 
than the service truck now so exten- 
sively used that there can be no argu- 


Floor Plan for Prichard Fire Station 





Floor plan for the Neu 
AMERICAN Clty, drawn by Laurence 
erected at an approximate cost of $36,200. 
of this sum. 


were 
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Prichard, Ala., fire 
E. 





station, described page 15 of the May 
Allen, Mobile architect. The station was 
The Federal Works Agency granted $17,600 


on 
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ment, other than financia| inability 
against replacement of these older lad. 
der trucks. 

In considering the question, it should 
be borne in mind that GO% of the 
yearly appropriation for a fire depar:. 
ment is the cost of manpower and 
therefore, it is poor economy not to 
provide apparatus and equipment of 
the best and most dependable type. 


Modern Building Codes 
Promote Fire Safety 


a ae codes in most American 
cities are outmoded and should 
be changed to permit more realisi; 
dealing with fire hazards, B. L. Wood 
of New York, consulting engineer o| 
the American Iron and Steel Institute 
told the Western Society of Engineers 
at its meeting in Chicago this spring. 

Half of the city codes are over fi 
teen years old, he said, and one out 
of four is over 20 years old. These ou: 
moded codes fail to take advantage o! 
economy and safety factors provide: 
by new building techniques. 


“The science of fire protection ay 
building regulation must keep step wil 
the progress made by the building indus 
try to reduce the already serious annui 
losses from fire,” Mr. Wood said. 

“Most cities permit building a gas se: 
vice station with four brick piers, glass 
show windows between them and interior 
unprotected wood-joist construction, but 
they will not allow the station to be 
built of steel, concrete and other non 
combustible materials unless the steel is 
fire protected. The building official often 
recognized the superior fire safety afforded 
by the latter type of structure, but the 
code neglected to provide for its use 

“Requirements governing protection ol 
openings in walls are inadequately treated 
in many building codes. New types 0! 
finishing materials, some easily ignitibi 
have already proved fatal in fires. The 
introduction in recent years has created : 
need for more careful and rational regu 
lation. We are required to build heav) 
masonry exterior walls for protection 
where only a low degree of fire hazar 
exists. But building codes permit glass 
openings in these walls, without limi 
or size. Even fire windows, bearing the 
Underwriters’ label, are capable of with: 
standing only 45 minutes of the standaré 
fire test. Beyond that exposure the glas 
melts. 

“High labor and material costs threate! 
to retard such-needed building construc 
tion. Only through development an 
adaptation of new materials, methods 
and techniques will it be possible to off- 
set these increased costs. For uniform!) 
of safety, only ratings established in a 
cordance with the standard American 9° 
ciety for Testing Materials fire-test pr! 
cedure should be adopted in building 
codes.” 


In the April issue of THe AMIR 
can Crry Miles L. Colean’s arc 
“Building Codes, Building Cos! 
Building Safety,” stresses the 
tance of a more realistic dealin 
fire hazards in building codes. 


and 
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Upper larby Has 
Fire Pr vention Bureau 


SA 
A Be dal 


should , 
of Commissioners of the 


lepar: 
and yovided for the establishment of a 
10ot Bureau Fire Prevention, compris- 
Nt 0 oo officers of the Bureau and the Fire 
* ippointed by the Board. 


pe Committ 
Bureau officers include the fire mar- 
4] and such other assistant fire mar- 


ls or inspectors as the Board may 
ypoint. Lhe marshal acts as execu- 
fficer of the township and rep- 
township in formulating 
rules and regulations for fire emer- 
vencies. From time to time he re- 
yorts to the Board on the services of 
the fire companies in the township 
ind on the condition of fire apparatus 


Tican 
10uld 
list 
Nood 
Tr 0 
itute 
neers 
d equipment. 

Ordinances cover the prevention of 
res, the storage and use of explosives 
nd inflammables, the installation and 
iintenance of automatic and othet1 
rivate fire alarm systems and fire ex- 
guishing equipment. They also cover 
iintenance and regulation of fire 
vapes; the provision of adequate fire 
exists, from all places in which num 
ery of persons work, live, or congre 

nd the investigation of fires. 


Ramsey Firemen Test 

High-Pressure Spray 

Sige CHIEFS and firemen from 
thirty towns in New Jersey, New 

York, and Connecticut and hundreds 





citizens witnessed a high-pres- 

sure fire-fighting demonstration con- 

lucted by the Ramsey, N. J., Fire De- 
tment recently. 

three-story frame 


use about which Mayor Franklin D. 
Harin said: 


Thi Silt Was a 


“IT am glad the house 
urned down. It was an eyesore for 
ul everyone in town is glad to 
. But, though saturated with 
0 it did not go before the high- 

truck had extinguished the 

ree times. 


] 


! to burn down to the chim 


Afterwards it was 


demonstration was conceived 
rd A. Hopper of the Ramsey 
the John Bean Manufactur- 
pany, a subsidiary of Food 
Ma y Corporation. Mr. Hopper 
property on which the old 
tood, and he put it and a 
FMC fog fire fighter at the 
Ramsey’s Fire Chief Percy 
ind his g5 firemen. The 
ries 400 gallons of water and 
guns of go gallons each with 
nds nozzle pressure to produce 
‘ast spray which quickly sub- 
fire. 
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BLIC safety measure, the 


fownship of Upper Darby, Pa., has 
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Arc Welding Useful in Fire Equipment Maintenance 


PHOTOGRAPH 





COURTESY OF THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Fire Department maintenance man uses arc welding in truck repairs 


AINTENANCE © of 

fire equipment is an unusually 
dificult problem because of the variety 
of vehicles which must be available 
for instantaneous service. Since ob- 
taining or storing parts for all of them 
is not feasible, arc welding plays an 
important role in keeping apparatus 


municipal 


constantly ready. 

In the Superior, Wis., Fire Depart- 
ment there are from four to eight dil- 
ferent types of vehicles of various ages. 
Some are new, while others have been 
in service for more than 20 years. 
They include aerial ladder trucks, com- 
bination ladder-pumper trucks, 1,000 
and 750-gallons per minute pumping 
engines, hose wagons, supply trucks, 
inspector’s trucks, chief's cars, ambu 
lances, trailer pumps, and rowboat 
rescue trailers. 

Special equipment consists of lad 
ders of nearly every length, ten dif 
ferent sizes of hose, dozens of kinds of 
nozzles in various sizes and alloys, gas 
masks, first aid oxygen equipment, row- 
boats and draglines, electric lights 
ranging from large spotlights to bat 
tery hand lights, door openers, hy 
draulic jacks, and assorted items. 

The department's maintenance men 
must be trained to do almost anything 
and the welding equipment must be 
equally as versatile. One of Superior’s 
standard pumping engines, for exam 
ple, has a pump of bronze, a shaft olf 
stainless steel, a case ol bronze or 
nickel iron, a motor of cast iron, a 
motor base of aluminum casting, and 
a body and chassis of ordinary steel. 
Repair parts are not stocked in the 
local garage and it is, obviously, impos 
sible to stock all of these parts in the 
department. 


Fire departments must be on the 
alert for new developments and new 
methods of fire fighting and _ they 
must be prepared to take advantage o! 
them without having to buy expensive 
new equipment. At the present, the 
Superior Fire Department is develop 
ing the use of high 
streams. To make this change, the rigs 
must be rebuilt. Welding equipment, 
furnished by The Lincoln Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has given 


pressure tog 


speedy and durable service in this 
pre jer « 
CHIEF OLAF SORENSON 


Superior Fire Department 
Superior, Wis. 


Schenectady Lowers 
Annual Fire Loss 
er a oe _. Ba pushed its 


fire losses for the year down to 
the lowest level since 1g2g0, and has 
won first place in the 50,000 LO 100,000 
population class of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce's 1945 fire 
waste contest. 


Chiel 


Higgins show that 1945 losses on an 


Figures from Fire James ]. 
asssessed property valuation of $164 
177.433 were 573,945.25 In Comparison 
with losses of $57, 
property valuation of $73,000,232 in 


379-79 On aSSCSS¢ d 


ig20. A highlight of the record was 
the zero loss during the annual fire 
prevention week in October. For the 
first time in the history of the fire de 
partment no loss was realized in a 
seven days’ period. 

Schenectady observed a clean-up and 
fire prevention week in May. During 
the recent campaign every home in 
the city was inspected by members ot 
the fire department. 
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Balance Sheet Grouping of 
Municipal Debts and Capital Assets 


With a discussion of depreciation of city-owned properties 


By W. D. STOWE 
Auditor, City of Scranton, Pa, 


MUNICIPALITY'S — accounting 
A system must make it possible to 
determine whether financial affairs are 
being administered according to legal 
provisions. Many municipal accounts, 
however, fail to indicate readily debt 
limitations. 

In balance sheet make-up the segre- 
gation of accounts is necessary for a 
clear statement of municipal finances. 
Municipal debt limitations could be 
determined more rapidly and easily if 
Funded Debt Accounts were carried in 
the municipal ledger as suggested by 
the balance shee: outlined in Table I. 

Too few ledgers as maintained to- 
day will immediately yield such infor- 
mation, yet it is no more than the 
balance sheet should be required to 
show when posting is completed for 
the period. In statements of mu- 
nicipal accounts the amount of gen- 
eral bonded indebtedness usually ap- 


pears on the balance sheet under 
Capital Accounts, as shown in Table 
Il. 


Bonded Indebtedness 
of Municipality 


Ordinarily the purpose of the gen- 
eral bonds issue is to obtain money for 
large structural projects, to acquire 
lands, or sometimes to refund judg- 
ment debts for municipal indemnities. 
A considerable portion of the assets 
which are represented in the balance 
sheet may have been acquired out of 
the proceeds of the bonds listed on the 
liability side. However, as soon as title 
to the physical properties is vested in 
the municipality, the property is re- 
moved from liability to claim by bond- 
holders or any other creditors of the 
municipality. The bonds therefore are 
debentures and the security for them 
lies merely in municipal taxing power 
and the value of any specifically 
pledged, choses in action.* 


As the proceeds of a general credit 
bond issue are received, they immed). 
ately, by the terms of the ordinance 
authorizing the issue, become a truy 
fund for carrying out the specific proj. 
ects set forth in the ordinance. Buds 
ets for these special funds differ jp 
time limitation from the budget of 
the municipality’s yearly operations, 
The latter usually terminates with the 
close of the municipal fiscal year, 
whereas the special funds budgets 
which control expenditures of bond 
proceeds and other special funds con. 
tinue in effect until exhaustion of the 
funds or completion of the project. 
Such budgets may be in force over 
several years or may even be perpetual 
by virtue of income from investments. 

Bond sale proceeds it a small city 
may be considered in the group of Spe. 
cial Trust Accounts and require spe- 





*A rigut to personal property or money 
not in possession but recoverable in an action 
at law; a written obligation upon which suit 
may be instituted. 


TABLE 1 LIABILITIES AND AVAILABILITIE 
Councilmanic 
FUNDED DEBT ACCOUNTS INTEREST PAYABLE MATURED.............-.-.-.-$ 2,000 
ASSETS (coupons matured but not presented) 
Councilman POS coc ccesics cece esac cercadedegees een neeeeee 
CASH ; pabata $ 30,000 (councilmanic issues, general) 
—— solely to redemption of funded debt JUDGMENTS ol 8 err re TTT errr? oe 
and interest 


RECEIVABLES, MISCELLANEOUS 
applicable ditto 
TAX LEVY RECEIVABLE, CURRENT DUPLI- 


(decreed, awaiting funding) 


UNABSORBED MARGIN FOR COUNCILMANIC DEBT 608,000 





$2,910,000 
CATI ee reer ns Cer ee . « » »240,000 
budgeted to redemption of funded debt and 
interest oe Nt ot Electoral 
ws. Pam ee INTEREST PAYABLE MATURED........ Seer $ 2,000 
PAX | EVY RECEIV ABLE. DEI INQUENT : (coupons matured but not presented) 
“DUPLICATES. ...........2..eceeceeseeeees 700,000 ROME PATNI nec: sucht nsaniosssesovecenmncnens 400,000 
budgeted to redemption of funded debt and (electoral issues outstanding) , ” ; 
interest) RESERVE FOR ELECTORAL BOND ISSUES....... . 1,400,000 
Less RESERVE FOR CURRENTLY NON- (authorizations voted for specific purposes, but not yet 
COLLECTABIE acidudetn waded ata’ 200,000 issued) 
~ $00,000 EXCESS PROVISION TO DATE AGAINST ELECTORAL 
CAPACITY FOR COUNCILMANIC DEBT BY DEBT REQUIREMENTS..............-+- oeseeeee: 293,000 
REASON OF ASSESSED PROPERTY VALU- (“surplus”—probably arising out of tax collections more 
ATION ae 2,000,000 efficient than anticipated in current period) 
statutory authority of 2° on latest assessment = i 
roll certified, $100,000,000 realty value > excita 
attest Total liabilities and availabilities........... 95,005,0% 
Electoral 
CASH al $ 70,000 
applicable solely to redemption of funded debt 
and interest 7 P 
TAX LEVY RECEIVABLE, CURRENT DUPLI- | TABLE 2 
CATE -. . .$300,00 a 
budgeted solely to redemption of electoral funded CAPI I AL ACCOL N TS 
debt and interest = ied 
Less RESERVE FOR CURRENTLY NON- 1 sset Liabilities 
COLLECTIBLE ELECTORAL TAX LEVY _ 75,000 Cash = appropriations : 
: 235,000 Authorized construction 100,000 Construction certificates 
CAPACITY FOR ELECTORAL DEBT......... 1,800,000 Clay poapettion sialic Bonds payable... 5,000 
(authorized by vote of November 10, 1930, for 7 ’ “apital ie 4. otg,000 
specific purposes. . rr . » «+ 2,700,000 ceue trom state ° 5,000 Capital surplus..... 
Less amount already issued and retired .s+ 900,000) Other assets , 4,000 
2,095,000 iting ¢ 000 
otal assets. $5,005,000 $10,119,000 > 
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jal ad stration no less than do 
special uest funds left conditional- 
ly to Ul unicipality. They may re- 
semble ving funds with income 
automatically budgeted for the con- 
tinuan the project and expendi- 
rures charged against the budget. 
Capital Accounts 
Phe capital accounts balance sheet 


of a municipality should include the 
facts relating to Permanent Properties 
without reference to general bonded 
debt liability. For example, under As- 
sets should be such accounts as land, 
rights of way, buildings less deprecia- 


STRONG PLEA for home rule 
A in taxation and for experimenta- 
tion with alternative methods of tax- 
ing real property, was voiced by Philip 
H. Cornick, of the Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration, New York, in a 
“round table” on property taxation, 
National Tax Conference in 
Chicago on June 3. 






















‘In a period such as that in which 
we are living, when eherished institu- 
tions are imperiled everywhere,” said 
Mr. Cornick, “no study of real estate 
taxation can be complete unless it em- 
phasizes the fact that locally adminis- 
real property have 
associated throughout 
many centuries with the growth of 
virile institutions of local self-govern- 
ment, and of the concepts of individ- 
ual liberty. 


tered taxes on 


peen closely 


“It may be contended that this associa- 
‘ion is the result merely of historical ac- 
cident. The fact remains, nevertheless, 
that in the great motherlands of southern 
Europe in which real estate taxation had 
not been highly developed on the local 
level prior to the age of colonization fol- 
‘owing the global explorations of the fit- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, local au- 
tonomy of the type which we, for exam- 
ple, take for granted, has had only a 
stunted growth; and that real estate taxa- 
fon and local autonomy alike have de- 
veloped only in narrowly limited forms in 
most of the overseas settlements de- 


scended from those mother countries. 
I In some of the countries of northern 
u on the other hand, institutions of 


and of the local 
real estate, had early reached 
Stages of development. ‘In those 
ies of northern Europe which have 
| from the second World War as 
ming nations, press dispatches 

‘ical reports indicate that the 
institutions of local self-govern- 

nd real estate taxation have sur- 
oth blitzkrieg and occupation. 

overseas descendants 


om self-government, 


l of 


ile, their 
tinued in the old tradition.” 

a discussion of the local 
England, Wales, 


ving 


Systems of 
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tion reserve, 
tion reserve, 


equipment less deprecia- 
all totaling, say, $4,100,- 
ooo. Then, under Liabilities and 
Availabilities should appear “City’s 
equity in permanent properties, $4,- 
100,000,” 

It is commonly argued that it is 
neither necessary nor desirable to show 
depreciation in the accounts of mu- 
nicipally owned properties. Deprecia- 
tion is not used to balance an operat- 
ing budget nor are valuations of mu- 
nicipally owned property of practical 
relation to mun:cipal borrowing pow- 
er; however, municipal capital account 
statements which give no indication of 
the condition of municipal buildings 


Alternative Methods of ‘Taxing 


Scotland, the self-governing dominions, 
and the United States, Mr. Cornick of- 
fered the follow:ng conclusions: 


A Common Characteristic 


“Now what useful lessons can we, as 
Americans, draw from a study of the wide 
range of alternative methods of taxing 
real property in use today among the 
family of systems to which our own sys- 
tems belong? In order to provide a basis 
for an answer to this question, it is not 
necessary, I think, first to weigh the many 
contentious arguments for and against 
each of the alternative methods now in 
use. Whatever we may think of the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages, the equities or 
inequities of any one or more of these 
methods, we can agree on this: that each 
of the variants has, during periods of 
time ranging from many decades to cen 
turies, demonstrated its capacity to pro- 
vide the local revenues necessary for the 
support of highly developed and costly 
systems of local self-government. This 
characteristic of the local tax on real 
estate, at least, is common alike to the 
tax on bare land values in Sydney, and 
to the general property tax in Chicago; 
to the tax on capital value of the United 
States; and to the tax on annual value of 
Great Britain. 


Special Characteristics 


“And now for a glance at the special 
characteristics of some of the variants. 
The English system of taxing occupiers 
instead of owners has numerous faults 
which are presented clearly and frankly 
by many of that nation’s Jeading authori 
ties on public finance. ‘To an American 
who has repeatedly seen his fellow citi- 
zens elect to local office men of negligible 
ability and doubtful integrity merely be 
cause the successful candidate has stressed 
his record as a good spender, the system 
would seem to have one great and unique 
advantage, at least for use in a city where 
the overwhelming majority of the voters 
are tenants. If the tenant voters, instead 
of paying nominal poll taxes and negligi- 
ble personal property taxes, paid real 
estate taxes in proportion to their gross 
or net rents at rates comparable to those 
which prevail in England, is there not a 


Od 


and equipment are untortunately 
weak. Such information might serve 
as a guide to legislators making ap- 
propriations for maintenance and re- 
placements through current operating 
budgets. Municipal officials would 
find in depreciation reserve figures 
definite support for their requests 
when urging councilmen, commission- 
ers, and burgesses to make adequate 
provision for upkeep and improve 
ment of municipal properties. And, 
with such accounting information to 
consider, local legislators might tend 
to prevent the wide fluctuation in tax 
rates which result from unchecked po 
litical manipulations. 


Real Property 


possibility that they would demand of the 
candidates for public office other quali- 
ties than that of being careless with other 
people's money? At a time when in- 
creased costs of local government are des- 
tined to mount inexorably in spite of all 
that even the most capable officials can 
do, here is a time tested idea worthy of 
serious consideration. 


To Stimulate Housing 


“The current housing shortage is in the 
mind of every man in this gathering. Our 
federal government and some of our states 
have appropriated Sums, stagecring In 
the aggregate, to be used as direct sub 
sidies for certain classes of the 
needed new housing. Our local 
ments are granting indirect subsidies in 
the form of tax exemption. Why not, 
then, permit free experimentation with 
the type of total or partial exemption, 
numerous examples of which have long 
existed in cities of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and even in 
this country? The method hasn't wrecked 
the cities which use it. It probably won't 
wreck such other cities as may desire to 


sorely 
govern 


test the method. There are those who 
think it might help. If adverse eftects 
should follow, they can hardly be more 


inequitable than the program of selec 
tive subsidies on which we have em 
barked, the burden of which rests heavily 
on unsubsidized owners and builders 


Freedom to Experiment 


“And finally, there is the question of 
treedom—freedom to experiment, to make 
mistakes, to learn by experience, which is 
basic in the concepts on which our na 
tion was founded. Are Americans inher 
ently less capable of self-government than 
their cousins in the self-governing do 
minions of the British Empire? If not, 
why should their local governments, Op- 
erating in a world in which rapid changes 
are in be confined in constitu 
tional strait-jackets which impose on them 


ore 
progr SS 


rigid forms of local taxation, some of 
which have long since been abandoned 
in all of the nations to which they are 


most closely akin?” 


The full text of Mi 


McCormick's paper 
will be published by the National Tax Asso 
ciation in the Proceedings of its 1946 Con- 
ference 
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If You Don’t Want Strikes in Your City 


Here is an idea you might refer to your local industrialists 


PRIKES and the prevalence ol 

labor unrest are among the most 
serious situations that face city or 
town officials. 

Strikes not only reduce local pros 
perity, but they also create civic dis 
turbance which increases the responsi 
yilities of the police department and 
ther branches of the municipal gov- 
ernment. 

Can anything be done to improve 
industrial relations? If there is a 
believe that mayors and 
officials of industrialized cities 
are just as anxious to know it as are 
the heads of local corporations. 

What could a city official do with 
such a formula or plan of procedure? 

That depends largely on the inter- 
est and determination of the official 
and the receptiveness of the larger in- 
dustries or corporations in his city. 
\fter he has thoroughly assimilated 
the plan, he may first want to sell it 
to the city council or city commission 
ind thus strengthen his hand for the 
business of convincing the 


formula, I 
other 


manage 
The local 
Chamber of Commerce might prove 
in effective ally. 


ments of the local plants. 


The Underlying Need 


Keeping the employe happy con 
sists, in the first place, of knowing 
what he wants in order to be happy. 
The amazing thing is that these basic 
wants are so simple. They are not at 
ill complicated or First, the 
vorker wants a steady job at good pay 
ind some assurance that he will con 
tinue to have a steady job. He prefers 
this to any other form of social secur- 
kind of dole. Second, he 

ints the opportunity to advance. If 
he shows ability, he 

hich is a 


legal. 


or any 


wants to groow— 
human desire. 
Third, he wants to feel he is part of 


team—not 


no? mal 


number on 
the payroll: he wants to have the pi 
ture of the over-all aims and purposes 


merely a 


the organization and how he can 
lv his part 
Qne union leader recently said to 


me that he thought the most important 


single need is to develop a_ better 
spirit of understanding between labor 
ind management. While I agreed 


with him fully, I also believe that in 
many companies the employer must 
first develop a better understanding 
imong his own management group. 
\ll ranks of management must un- 
derstand the 


company’s policies in 
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President and Chairman of the Board 


Bridgeport Brass Company 
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While this article is con- 
cerned chiefly with what pri- 
vate industry can do to pro- 
mote harmony in employer- 
employe relations, many of the 
ideas could be adopted or 
adapted to advantage in mu- 
nicipal shops, public utilities, 
and offices. 











order to interpret them correctly to 
employes. 

How can this be brought about? 
\t our company we have a plan which 
we attempt to execute. We start at 
the top and the officers and executive 
heads of our major departments form 
a group which we call the President's 
Cabinet. There are 24 members in 
this Cabinet. They meet twice a 
month, and they discuss every phase of 
our business. They review perform- 
ance records as each department head 
reports them; and they discuss com- 
pany problems and policies, including 
labor. Our Industrial Relations Di- 
rector is a Cabinet member, and, inci- 
dentally, reports directly to the presi- 
dent. This Cabinet has developed 
into a powerful and effective group. 
\ll of its members thoroughly under- 
stand all of the company’s plans and 
policies. 

The second and third line execu- 
tives somewhat larger 
group of about 60, called the Senate. 
This group meets at least one evening 
a month. Different members of the 
Cabinet are invited to speak at these 
meetings and the minutes of the last 
Cabinet meeting are read. This is 
done for the purpose of coordinating 
the Senate’s thinking and actions with 
the Cabinet's. Free discussion and 
questioning take place, and frank 
answers are given on any subject. This 
group is becoming increasingly effec- 
tive, and as a result of this plan the 
members of the Senate make their 
daily decisions in line with the over- 
all company policies. The role of the 
foremen in giving us an understand- 
ing of the needs of our people and in 
interpreting company policies to them 
is extremely important. We consult 


belong to a 





with the foremen before taking any 
important action pertaining to the 
workers; and they handle first steps in 
our grievance procedure, 

All these activities help to tie the 
management end of our business into 
a well-coordinated team. This unity 
of management affects all of our em 
ployes. They are more likely to ge 
the correct answer from any member 
of the management group than they 
would without this plan, and th 
plan brings about uniformity of treat- 
ment and fair dealing. 


Orientation Must Be Continuous 


Not so many years ago many compa. 
nies followed the policy of giving no 
information to the newspapers, but 
today more and more companies are 
aware of the great value of a good 
public relations program. The news- 
papers are far more effective in en- 
hancing a company’s standing in the 
community than a house organ. We 
run a monthly paper, and furnish th 
local newspapers with many items ol 
interest about our employes. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
day a man or woman starts to work 
for a company is a very important 
one. Years afterward they can remem 
ber and tell what happened that day 
We have an_ employe’s handbook 
which we give the new worker. We 
have tried in this manual to show 4 
friendly attitude to the new employ 
and to present all rules and regula 
tions from a constructive viewpoint 
Each new employe receives a pel 
sonal interview, in which we try 
make him feel at home, and to giv 
him some of the spirit of the orgat 
ization. 

If for any reason an employe leaves 
us, we try to make even the separa 
tion as agreeable as possible. We hav 
an interview with him before he goes, 
and we attempt to remove all possibl 
ill will. 


Self Respect Must Be Encouraged by 
Good Housekeeping 


One thing which a good many ei 
ployers neglect is a good program of 
plant housekeeping, with friendly en: 
trances to the plant, clean floors, eam 
yards, sanitary washrooms, and uff 
cient janitor service. Sometimes it 's 
the very simplest human needs which 
are the basis of labor dissatisfaction. 

It is my belief that every emp!oye 
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1o at least the following 


s enull 

scilities any shop where he may 
work: firs. a decent place to keep his 
dothes; s«cond, a decent place for him 
to wash third, adequate and sani- 
tary tol facilities; fourth, proper 
frst aid or hospital facilities; and fifth, 
clean resi rooms. It is these simple 
needs, when well provided, which per- 
mit the worker to retain his dignity 


and self respect, and no happy plant 
conditions are possible without them. 


One Way Municipal Officials Can 
Help Directly 


\ factor in labor turnover with 
which management is increasingly con- 
cerned is the all too prevalent lack of 
adequate housing in decent neighbor- 
hoods for workers and their families. 
Municipal officials can help in the so- 
lution of this problem by modernizing 
their building codes and zoning ordi- 
Much can be done also by 
working with local financial institu- 
tions and citizens’ groups in behalf of 
well-balanced programs of public and 
private planning and action for the 
improvement of housing and neigh- 
borhood conditions. 


nances. 


Our Plan Works 


Labor organizations are aware that 
great changes lie before us. With the 
uncertainty of the transition period 
from wartime production to civilian 
requirements, they are making stren- 
uous efforts now to fortify themselves 
lor the uncertain period ahead by de- 
mands for greater security along nu- 
merous lines. Genuine understanding 
between management and employes 
will tend to allay these fears and re- 
duce grief in the future for all parties. 
We have worked with our union for 
eight years. Our local which has the 
bargaining rights is affiliated with the 
International Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers Union, C.1.0. During this 
period we have settled all our differ- 
ences by ourselves, without outside or 
government decisions. We have not 
lost a single day or hour due to work 
‘toppages of any kind. In short, there 


h is been understanding and teamwork 

yetween our union, our employes, 

and the executives of this company. 
What is the formula? It is bear ye 


one 


inother’s burden. 


friend] 


Be frank and 
y with all. I have tried to em- 
ody the idea in this skeleton of a 
m plan. Can you put it across 
your local industrialists and 
leaders for the price of a tran- 
qui city? It is worth trying. The 
pirit in any community or city 
ve a very helpful effect on every 
and every factory in it and pro- 
ndustrial peace. 
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Constructive Value of Collective Bar gaining 


HE CONSTRUCTIVE value of 

collective bargaining for the gen- 
eral public as well as for labor and 
management is discussed in a recent 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, “Your Stake 
in Collective Bargaining.” * 

Factual findings and portions of the 
text of this pamphlet are based on 
“Trends in Collective Bargaining: A 
Summary of Recent Experience,” by 
S. T. Williamson and Herbert Harris, 
a Twentieth Century Fund publica- 
tion. (See “Collective Bargaining in 
the Local Public Service” by Mr. Har- 
ris in THE AMERICAN City for Janu- 
ary 1946, page 89, for a condensation 
of the portions of this book which deal 
with municipal government, and page 
133 of the same issue for a review. 

T. R. Carskadon and S. T. William- 
son, the authors of this Public Affairs 
pamphlet, present an assessment of the 
value of collective bargaining. On 
the credit side they list: wage increases, 
standardized pay rates, and enforced 
managerial efficiency to compensate 
for pay increases. On the debit side 
they include increased prices for the 
consumer, and the discouragement of 
individual initiative. 


The authors, who are associated 
with The Twentieth Century Fund, 
feel that collective bargaining can be 
so developed as to help ensure a 
larger and more regular output of 
goods and services, and to maintain 
higher levels of purchasing 
This can be accémplished only by 
labor-management cooperation, for 
which they list the following necessary 
conditions: 


power, 


1. Harmonious collective bargain- 
ing relations with the union as_bar- 
gaining agent. 

2. Fairly steady production and em- 
ployment. 

yg. Abandonment by union of re- 
strictions on output. 

4. Joint union-management partic- 
ipation in setting standards of output. 

5. Sharing of gains resulting from 
lowered costs. 

6. Full confidence of both union 
and management that results of their 
cooperation will not be used to the 
disadvantages of either. 

* Published by the Public Affairs Commit- 


tee, Inc., go Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
m. @. 


Promoting Local Industrial Development 


ITIES THROUGHOUT the na- 

tion are showing new interest in 
municipal advertising and other meth- 
ods of attracting peacetime industry, 
the American Municipal Association 
reported last month. 

City promotional activities are 
being initiated on both state and mu- 
nicipal levels. Kentucky legislation et- 
fective June 15 authorizes cities to is- 
sue revenue bonds to finance acquis.- 
tion of buildings to be leased to pri- 
vate industries. Several other states, 
notably Mississippi and Tennessee, 
previously had similar legislation. 

San Antonio, Tex., spends some 
$100,000 yearly in city funds for pro 
motion. Salina, Kans., recently created 
a Department of Industrial Develop- 
ment supported by a one-half-mill in- 
dustrial levy voted last year. The de- 
partment is headed by a director pa.d 
$3,600 a year, who is advised by an in- 
dustrial development board of 11 men 
appointed by the city commissioners 
and serving without pay. Promotional 
pamphlets to attract new industries 
are published and aids are offered for 
boosting productivity of industry al 
ready there. 

Several cities are engaging in direct 


advertising by mail. The industrial 


commission of Cambridge, Mass., for 
example, recently issued a_ brochure 
promoting the advantages of locating 
industries in Cambridge and outlining 
the availability of city-owned land for 
industrial use. Some 20,000 copies of 
the brochure have been printed for 
distribution. 

Special taxes support boards of city 
development in several Texas cities. 
Kearny and Paterson, N. J., also have 
city-financed industrial 
Rochester, N. Y., has a city 
ment of Commerce, while in’ Utica, 


commissions. 


Depart- 


N. Y., municipal promotion 1s carried 
on by the city Bureau to Secure New 
Industries. Iron Mich., 
and numerous other cities have made 


Mountain, 


similar provisions for encouraging in 
dustrial development. 

wenty-three 
laws specifically enabling cities to en 


states have enacted 


gage in industrial promotion and di 
rect advertising of municipal advan 
tages. Statutory limitations on promo 
tional expenditure by cities vary con 
In Rhode Island, cities may 
spend not more than one-quarte! mill 
per dollar of taxable property valua 
tion for promotion, while Michigan 


siderably. 


cities may spend up to fou mills pet 
dollar on advertising. 
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Here is the BARTOW 
Beam-Controlled Unit 


Bartow lighting is a system consisting 
of a number of high intensity units on 
both sides of the runway or approach. 
These units utilize extreme high in- 
tensity without glare. They are so de- 
signed that they may be used as fixed 
focus with brightness controlled for 
average visibility conditions, or they 
may have a remotely controlled vari- 
able beam for more efficient opera- 
tion under lower limits. 


NEW: L-M Rotating Beacon 
for Class I, Il, and Ill Airports 


A new small rotating beacon of advanced 
design that is unusually economical, light 
in weight, high in output, and fully 
approved by CAA. Low cost, easy in- 
stallation and maintenance are important 


features. Write for complete information, 


KEEP THE AIRPORT OPEN; with Bartow High intenin 


and Runway Lighting, scheduled operations can be m 
fow visibility conditions caused by fog, snow, sleet, roi 


Be high intensity approach and 
runway lights provide a powerful 
beam which is scientifically controlled to 
give maximum penetration and freedom 
from glare under both good and bad 
atmospheric conditions. 


Landings are made safely, regularly, un- 
der low visibility conditions on a Bar- 
tow-equipped runway without reducing 
present proved minimum safety stand- 
ards. For example, when ground visi- 


3g-mile, Bartow 


bility is reported at 
lighting on the runway increases cockpit 


visibility to one mile. 


Gintained eve, ad 
nm, OF dust 





Proved in War—Approved by CA 


Bartow Lighting was developed by Bart 
Beacons, Inc., in collaboration with w 
known pilots and engineers. It is 
tured by Line Material Company 

been known for years as a man 
scientifically designed street lighting and ot 
electrical equipment. 





This advanced type of airport lighti: 
been proved over a number of years of 
velopment and tests, and by its highl 
cessful use during the war in the Al 
Newfoundland, and other areas where b 
visibility makes landings tough. 
commercial airports, and is on order by 
now under construction. It is approved by & 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 


Get this Authoritative Booklet on Bartow Airport Lightin 


The problem of visibility and landings under 
low visibility conditions, and the essential co- 
ordination of radio approach with visual con- 
tact, are highly technical subjects. This new 
booklet explains these problems simply, inter- 
estingly, with diagrams and pictures. 


If you are concerned with airport construction 
or operation, and airport lighting, you should 
have a copy. Ask any Line Material Field 
Engineer for a copy, or write Line Material 
Company, Airport Lighting Division, East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. Please write on 
your Official letterhead. 


LINE MATER 
AIRPORT 





Biel Bene 






————— 


——s 
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Outdoor Lighting 





New Lighting Recommendations 


Aim at Reduced Accident Toll 


IGHTFALL IMPAIRS the visi- 
N ility of both motorists and pe- 
destrians. Studies have shown that the 
traffic fatalities attributable to im- 
paired visibility are, in normal times, 
about 10,000 a year more than would 
occur if visibility at night were as 
good as in the daytime. Under most 
circumstances prevailing in the United 
States it is practicable to light urban 
and suburban streets and more crit- 
ical sections of highways to substan- 
tially reduce this terrible toll of lives. 

Recommended Practice of Street 
and Highway Lighting 1945, prepared 
by the Committee on Street and High- 
way Lighting of the Hluminating En 
gineering Society and issued in Feb- 
ruary of this year, reflects the advance 
ment of the theory and practice of 
street and highway illuminating en- 
gineering s.nce the 1940 issue of Rec- 
ommended Practice of Street Lightivg. 
The 1945 recommendations, which are 
more detailed than earlier ones, in- 
clude tl 


e following, not covered in the 
iggo code: a discussion of luminaire 
characte ristics, 


highway as well as street lighting, spe- 


recommendations — for 


fc consideration of pedestrian traffic 
in determining lighting recommenda- 
tions, and a utilization efficiency chart 
for luminaires, 

\s in the 1940 code, the streets are 
classified according to volume of ve- 
hicular traffic, but the latest code classi- 
hes pedestrian traffic as well. 


Luminaires Listed According to 
Types 
Five types of luminaires are listed. 


ype I gives two-way distribution and 
is intended for mounting approxi- 
mately over the center of the street. 
Type IL affords narrow asymmetric 
listribution and is intended for 
mounting at or near the s:de of the 
[ype III, intended for wide 
has medium width asymmetric 
distribution and should be mounted 
near the side of the street. Type 
! wide asymmetric distribution, 's 
laterally than Type HI. Type 
laving symmetric distribution, is 
il in center parkways and to some 
extcnt for intersections. 

erage hor:zontal footcandles for 
‘an streets, ranging from 0.2 to 1.2, 


Streets 
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are recommended according to both 
pedestrian and vehicular traffic, and. 
based on the various initial foot- 
candles. Typical arrangement of lu 
minaires, mounting height and _ spac- 
ing is given in table form. It is to be 
noted that mounting heights are gen 
erally higher than those of 1940. 


Utilization Efficiency Chart 


The Utilization Efficiency Chart, 
presented with the recommendations, 
affords one practical method for the 
determination of average 
intensity over the 


footcandle 


roadway surface 


where lamp lumens, mounting heights, 
width of paved area and spacing be 
tween luminaires are known or as 
sumed. It is available for the various 
makes and type of luminaires. 


Like the 


code, this edition treats of situations 


previous street lighting 


requiring special lighting considera 
tions and discusses the aspects of good 
street and highway illumination. 

Phe 1945 code includes seven tables 
and seven figures to supplement the 
text. Copies of the recommendations 
are available from The Street and 
Traffic Safety Lighting Bureau 
14th Street, New York City, 17 


inn | 


Lights for Operations 
on Large Airports 


Instrument runway and approach outlined by 120 Bartow 
lights at the Newark, N. J., airport. 


By ARCHI H. ARMSTRONG 
Airport Manager 
Newark, N. J. 


J eee the war Newark Airport, 


which before the war had been 
one of the world’s busiest, was ope- 
rated by the army, which paid the city 
American, East- 
ern, United, and Trans Western air- 
lines continued to use it. In Novem- 
ber 1945 Mayor Vincent J. Murphy 
returned to 


$85,000 for its use. 


succeeded in having it 
civilian use. 

Regularly scheduled operations were 
resumed in February 1946 and to 
day there are a hundred flights daily 
by seven lines. This summer it is ex 
pected that flights will reach two hun- 
dred a day, placing Newark again in 
the class of the very busy. 


Participating in the flights at the 


Newark Airport will be a number ol 
DC-4 planes averaging 56 passengers. 
Two more airlines will soon join the 
present seven, and there are twenty 
unscheduled cargo and charter serv- 
ices including Air.Cargo Transport 
Corporation, Slick Airways, U. S. Air- 
lines, Transair, Cross Country and Eu- 


ropean, Veterans Air Express, Trans 
carribean, Carribean, and Hoosier. 
For the good of the city of Newark 
and of aviation nationally, the City 
Planning Board recommends the ex 
pansion of the port to its full devel 
opment of 1,300 acres, including a new 
terminal area and dual runways. The 
city’s capital expenditures thus far 
have been $4,623,980 for the field and 
federal 


$847,422 for buildings. The 


government contributed in addit:on 
$4,623,980 for the field and $3,054,500 
for buildings plus war field expend 

tures of about 97,500,000 Investment 
to date amounts to $13,004,500 for the 
field and $5,471,402 for buildings or a 
total of 
about $40 per capita for the citizens 


of Newark. 


$18,475,902. This means 


Airport Revenues 


Revenues include such returns 
Standard Oil of New 


cents pe! gallon above sales of 180,000 


ds 


/ 
Jersey 5 214 


gallons per year, $2 per square foot 
per year for office space in the adm.n 
istration building, tie-down space at 


$3,000 per acre per year paid by ten 
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The improved *UNIVERSAL, ** AUTOMATIC 
Park-O-Meter combines every advantageous 
feature developed in 12 years experience 
in designing, building and installing park- 
ing meters. That’s why they’re most modern. 
. home of 
the World’s first parking meter and the 
first Automatic meter . . 


Built in our own factory . . 


by craftsmen 
who take pride in production of precision 


“UNIVERSAL 
** AUTOMATIC 


SIDEWALK VIEW 


Park-O-Meter assures your 
city and your public of 
every benefit that can be 
derived from the use of 
parking meters. 





Increased production facil- 
ities have permitted step- 
ping up our daily output 
to bring Park-O-Meters to 
your city sooner, 


WILL LIKE 


PARK-O-METER 


have tl now! 


instruments and materials of known high 
quality. That’s why they last longer. 
Every detail is carefully engineered. 
Materials are brass, stainless steel and 
aluminum, selected to assure the most in 
durability and lasting good appearance. 
The operating mechanism and timer are 
Instrument Grade throughout. A _ better 
parking meter could not be constructed... 
that’s all we claim. Who could ask more? 


— May be set for any time and coin combination. 


— Completely self-operating; a most modern machine. 


STREET VIEW 









Park-O-Meter Invites Com- 
parison With Any Other 
as to Economy — Public 
Acceptance — Efficiency — 
Durability — Appearance. 


WMagee- Hale 


PARK-O-METER COMPANY 


Commerce Exchange Bidg., Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 


Macnick Company . Manufacturer ° Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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d $22,000 per year by 
( orporation occupying 
Butler type 320x120-foot 
irk City Commission has 
wt of New York Authority 
study and submit a report 

, offer by June 1. It is €x- 

the recommendations will 

rom the broad point of view 

N rk Airport, which was se- 

ect the Hoover Fact-Finding 
Comn in 1927 as a “must” for the 
k-New Jersey metropolitan 
rea. is a valuable and eminently use- 
utility property serving a 
industry in the middle de- 
pment stage. It has been pointed 
iirborne business is growing 
nd that the location is favor- 
ble. A main route from the Newark 


\irport through the Lincoln Tunnel 

mnect with the bus terminal at 
g-goth Streets and 7-8th Avenues, in 
N York City 


Lighting the Field with 
Bartow Units 


The field has always been lighted. 
Originally boundary lights were 
spaced around the perimeter of the 
field with floodlights located centrally. 
In 1943 this system was completely re- 

sed. Boundary lights and the flood- 

ehts were eliminated and marker 
ghts were installed along the edges 
oth sides) of the runways. These 


lights are remotely controlled from the 
mtrol tower for the runway in use. 

\ year later the instrument runway 
vas lighted by Bartow lights installed 
y Line Material Company, Milwau- 
kee. As fog is penetrated by candle- 
power, the lights to aid landing must 
t glare into the pilot’s dark-adapted 
yes. Correct beam control minimizes 
possibility of a glare barrage. The 
Bartow lights have a lamp and lens 
system providing accurate control of 
he light beam. The units are about 







By WILLIAM E. LAUER 
Street Lighting Engineer 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


gests lighting is necessary to 
the maximum efficiency of con- 
access highways. The 

ig plan for the Los Angeles 

ty entrance shows a design and 

| of providing safety lighting at 

{ danger points at which traffic 

part of it turning off the free- 

‘o reach another freeway or 

the system to continue the 


accom- 
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Photograph of Bartow units taken in light fog 20 feet above ground on straight-in let 


down procedure. 





, 





Lights along approach path and runway provide correct brightness 


18 inches high, spaced 200 feet apart, 
and connected in a 6.6-ampere street 
series circuit. Installed 
sides of the approach path and run 
way, these lights provide correct 
brightness for the pilot in landing or 
taking off. The intensity can be regu 
lated in five stages, 1, 3, 10, 30, and 
100%) from the control tower to con 
form with conditions of fog. 

In first picking up the lights, the 


along both 


Los Angeles Park way 


journey on some surface street. As 


illustrated, the safety lighting arrange 
ment at such points includes these 
elements: 

1. A blinking or intermittent flashing 
beacon at a comparatively low level 
to indicate diverging traffic lanes. 

2. A reflector device illuminated by the 
headlights of approaching vehicles 

g. A standard overhead luminaire de 
signed to light the road _ surface 
evenly so that objects or obstruc 
tions will be silhouetted against a 
brighter background. 

Freeway lighting must be specially 

designed to fit each particular artery. 


pilot sees one or more point sources 
of light. Approaching, he sees a num 
ber of the lights in each row and each 
light appears to be of equal brightness, 
Ihe perspective outline of the runway 
is normal so that a straight-in let down 
landing is possible. 

The advantages in safety to passen- 
gers and plane are obvious, as are also 
the economies in making possible air 
service under fog conditions. 


Lighting 


The greatest benefit can be derived by 
providing a uniform degree of illumi 
nation throughout the length of the 
freeway, modifying it by the expected 
intensity of night trafic between cer- 
tain points. 

Visibility requirements for the Los 
Angeles parkway were determined by 
a study of the estimated volume ol! 
night traffic. Inbound traffic on each 
freeway was determined by surveying 
all radial streets and public transit 
lines during an average business day 


then allocating the traffic to the radial 
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New Steel Pole Puts Light 
Where It’s Needed for Greatest Utility 


fNION METAL’S new street lighting 
L standard meets every requirement of 
the I.E.S. street lighting code. It was de- 
signed by illuminating engineers to provide 
light at the right height for maximum illu- 
mination and at minimum cost. 


Engineered in standardized heights to 
reach nominal light centers of 20, 25, 30, 
35 and 40 feet, these new tapered stee/ poles 
facilitate wiring—are simple to install, low 
in maintenance cost, attractive in appear- 
ance. Also the new, improved 45-degree 


upsweep bracket in 4, 6 and 8-foot lengths 
with supporting scrolls, or 10, 12, 15 and 
18-foot mastarms with top side-sway bracing. 


Wherever transformers are needed, a 
fabricated steel transformer base can be 
supplied. This increases the overall height 
by 20 inches. 


For catalog or additional information, 
write to The Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton 
5, Ohio. We will also be glad to send you 
free a copy of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society’s new street lighting code. 


You couldn’t buy a better product to save your life 


UNION METAL 


Largest Producers of Street Lighting Standards 
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parkways by dividing contributory 
areas between routes, Night use was 
assumed be approximately one- 
third of day traffic. None of the park- 
way routes have been allocated less 
than twenty installations per mile, 
which is the desirable minimum based 


upon a light distribution of 142 feet 
each way from the light standard. 


Photoelectric Control for 
Multiple Street Lights 


NDIVIDUAL photoelectric control 
| pe multiple street lights permits a 
choice of the illumination level at 
which it is desired to turn on the 
lights. Each street light so controlled 
goes on at the same value of illumina- 
tion, day after day, regardless of its 
specific location, the weather, or ob- 
stacles in the vicinity. Even under 
the unusual conditions of underpass, 
overpass, or extremely shady areas, the 
lights are turned on when the de- 
creasing illumination requires it. 

There has been considerable inter- 
est on the part of progressive electric 
utilities in an automatic photoelectric 
ontrol system for multiple street 
lights, because a line failure in a se- 
ries street lighting circuit takes out 
every street light in the circuit and 
considerable time frequently elapses 
before service is restored. On the 
other hand low-voltage multiple sys- 
tem failures are rare and affect only 
a very limited area. 

The saving in costs of an individual- 
ly controlled multiple street lighting 
system, as compared with the series sys- 
tem varies with the problem of each 
utility. A low voltage multiple sys- 
tem usually eliminates the investment 
in special high voltage wires, constant- 
current series street lighting trans- 
formers, and accessories. It permits 
the use of poles with shorter cross- 
arms and reduction in insulators. If 
an average of $30 a kw for the trans- 
lormer is used, and 100 watts per 
street light for the lamp load, then 
the investment per lamp in_ trans- 
former alone is $3. For high wattage 
luminaires, this can easily rise to be- 
tween $5 and $10 a lamp. 

\n outdoor light control for avoid- 
ing duplicate power networks on new 
lighting installations, and to permit 

‘ension or conversion of existing 
es networks has been developed by 
‘er-Pierce Company, Boston 31, 

The unit is mounted on the 
ribution pole with lag screws or 

ind wired to the distribution sys- 
and to the street light or lights to 
ntrolled. The lamp is turned on 
le time north sky illumination is 
iced to any preset value between 

id 6 foot candles. The light is 


f 
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turned off by the time the light inten- 
sity reaches 2 foot candles more than 
the turn-on point. A time delay of 15 
seconds is incorporated in the circuit 
so that the unit will not be turned off 
at night by lightning or passing lights 
which might focus on it. The light 
is left turned on in the event of func- 
tional failure. In case of surge-in- 
duced or shorting failure, the control 
unit is fused at 15 amperes and will 
remove itself from the distribution 
line in 1 to 3 seconds. The unit con- 
sumes 6-7 watts. 


New Type of Sports 
Floodlight Used 
at Yankee Stadium 
NEW TYPE of General Electric 
sports floodlight was used for the 
first time to light the Yankee Stadium 


in New York City at the opening 
of the 1946 night baseball season in 
May. The game was the Yankees 
first at night. 

The new units, 1,245 in number, 
provide an even spread of 200 foot- 
candles over the entire field, giving 
the stadium nearly double the light- 
ing of any other ball park now used 
for night baseball. Designated as the 
Type L-6g, the floodlight is also adapt- 
able for all sports fields and recrea- 
tion areas that require lamps of 750- 
tO 1,500-watt sizes. 

The window of the floodlight is 
made of impact resistant, tempered 
glass. Though only 14-inch thick, it is 
virtually “baseball-proof.” In recent 
tests, the window refused to break 
even when sandlotters rained baseballs 
at it for half an hour. 

The new floodlight is dirt, weather, 
and insect proof. 
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Safety lighting at the danger points of the Los Angeles parkway. 
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As UO tr Goof 


...With Washington, D.C. shoppers! 


A survey made last year in the area served by Washington’s Capital 
Transit Company revealed that 91 per cent of those who shop down- 
town depend on public transportation. Only three per cent use auto- 
mobiles. These facts prove that the great mass of business is done by 





persons using mass transportation. 
If many of the thousands who now ride in automobiles would regu- 
larly use public transit, each of these persons would occupy only 70 
square feet of street space instead of 500 square feet. The 430 square 
feet released per person would speed up considerably the entire traffic 
system. Then all people, including the automobilists who need to use 
their cars for daily travel, would get where they’re going much faster. 
If off-street parking facilities were provided for the remaining motorists, 
additional street space—240 square feet per car—would be released. 
This would reduce still further the number of vehicles on the streets, 
and again accelerate the movement of the city’s lifestream. 
Retailers, property owners, transit and automobile riders—everybody 
benefits when people and goods can move swiftly and easily throughout 
your city streets. That’s why you should support measures to free the 


streets where necessary for the faster movement of everyone. And that’s 
why you should work closely with your transit company to obtain the 
best in urban transportation at lowest cost to riders and taxpayers. 
Apparatus Dept., General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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Have you seen 


LIFESTREAM 
OF THE CITY 


the new movie on urban trans: 
portation? Ask your G-E repre 
sentative how you can arrang® 
for a showing. 





: 
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INCE EARLY 
S Philadelphia has 





raffic Control and Facilitation 





Traffic Paint That Shines at Night Makes 
Night Driving Easier and Safer 


Ry ROBERT A. MITCHELL, Chief 
Bureau of Traffic Engineering 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


i942 night driving 


made 
safer by a traffic paint em- 


been 


th small glass beads to re- 
eht from automobile head- 
Phe paint, purchased original 
irtime expedient for guiding 


dimouts, has been of pat 


ilue because of its reflecting 
ud its exceptionally long life. 


Drath 


vilade Iphia Bureau ol 


ng uses a glass-beaded paint 


~ 





{1 Ke Cresswell spraying machine. 
Known by the trade name of “‘Prismo.” 


We have been paying a little over $3 


t gallon for the paint and_ glass 


ipproximately twice the cost 


good grades of traffic paints; 


lowever, Our experience has justified 


tra cost. The long life of the 
ikes it necessary to put down 
nes only once a_ year, thus 
2 maintenance expense. 
’S staying quality depends a 
upon the type and time of 
m, the cleanliness and dry 
street surface, and the con 
portioning of beads to paint. 
when a 


s 
sults are obtained 


ven spray machine is used 
the paint and beads. The 
sprayed on the street surface 
beads are dropped into the 

through a hopper or dis- 
Che force of the spray cleans 


surface as it is being 
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Lines and letters of Prismo reflectorized 


paint on 


Roosevelt Boulevard, 


The paint in this picture and the one below has been down about two months. 1 


cases the only light source is the headlamps of the cars 


painted. Several types of paint spray 


ing machines are available for this 
sort of job. The Philadelphia Bureau 


uses a Kelly-Cresswell machine 


Unless all old, dry paint is cleaned 


from the apparatus and unless the 
proper mixture of paint and beads is 
maintained, the application will noi 
be satisfactory. For best results, six 
pounds of beads should be evenly dis 


tributed over each gallon of paint. 
Atmospheric conditions and temper 
atures also affect the results, but these 
factors must be considered in the use 
of practically all types of trafic paint. 
If there is too much mo/sture in the 
air, the trafhc paint will not dry prop- 
erly; 
plied in the early morning or in the 


therefore, it should not be ap 
late afternoon except on warm, sunny 


days. Neither should it be put down 


at night nor in eclow 
15 


Four men with a motordriven spray 


Lemp ratures 


ing machine can put down Prismo 
glass-beaded paint for about three 


cents per foot for six-inch center ot 
lane lines and four cents per foot for 


six-inch crosswalk or limit lanes 


Night Fatalities Down 


Reflectorized trafhc paint can con 
tribute largely to the reduction ol 
night trafic accidents. In _ Philadel 


phia the use of the glass-beaded paint 
has been the most important factor in 
! Since 


cutting the night accident toll. 
1942 no change has been made 


early 
in street lighting and few trafhc sig 
nals have been installed, yet fatal 
night accidents in which only vehicles 


are involved have decreased steadil\ 





Lines, letters, and arrows of Prismo paint on Roosevelt Boulevard. 


are not street lamps The camera is set 


inside 


This photograph 
a time exposure and the bright streaks are the headlamps of other automobiles. The 
| 


the car 
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"nse Dual Automatic Parking Meters established their 
popular leadership before the war by serving more Ameri- 
can cities than any other two makes combined—they also ac- 
cepted the responsibility of developing better metered parking. 
That’s why Dual engineers, as soon as war restrictions were 
removed, began research to improve Duals in design, construc- 
tion and performance. 
















Today, Duals show the results of that effort by incorporating 
important engineering improvements. The new streamlined de- 
sign is attractive, weather-proof and tamper-proof. Meter mech- 
anisms, now manufactured by the makers of the famous Seth 
Thomas clocks, are dependable and long lasting. Duals are easy 
to install and operate, economical to service and maintain. 

Learn how Duals can serve your community profitably. Write 
for the attractive free booklet—‘‘Metered Parking—Today’s 
Answer to Tomorrow’s Traffic Control Problem’’, or call on 
our engineers for friendly analysis of your needs. 


THE DUAL PARKING METER COMPANY 


A subsidiary of The Union Metal Manufacturing Company 
HARTER BANK BUILDING « CANTON 2, OHIO 





















When it Comes to Controlling Parking.... 5 
| You can do it better with DUALS 
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In 194: Philadelphia had 25% more 
such a nts at night than during 
la t in 1945, three years after 


the da 


New Street Cars 
for Kansas City, Mo. 

FIER years of service prolonged 
A by the war, Kansas City’s old 
being retired now that the 


timers 
frst of 175 new PCC street cars have 
een put into Operation. 

The new cars, each costing nearly 


900, represent an investment of 
over $3,750,000, They are, however, 
only a part of the Kansas City Public 
Service Company's huge moderniza- 
tion program involving an outlay of 
about $8,000,000 and including the 
purchase of some 362 new vehicles— 


So 


» 


street cars, buses, and trolley coaches. 

[he cars are streamlined with the 
front windshield sloped at a 20-degree 
angle to eliminate glare for night 
In addition to a bright spot- 
light, there are two smaller lights 
pointing down in front of the car. 

Inside the control panel is a series 
of buttons and small levers which will 
permit fingertip operation of the ve- 
hicle. Gone are. the air brake and 
door levers and clanging bells; every 
thing is run by electricity. The panels 
ire painted a light pink, offset by blue 
sun shades at the tops of the windows, 
which can be lowered or raised by a 
handle. New lighting is designed to 
give approximately twice the illumi 
nation obtained in older cars. 


driving. 


lhe removal of four seats from the 
wher model has provided 


inding 


more 
room, yet the new car has 
» tO SIX more seats than the old 
on other lines. 


These cars, 

imed for the President's Conference 
Committee, a group of street car rail 
vay heads who pioneered in the de 
sign work, were built by the St. Lonis 
Car ( mipany, St. Louis, Mo. 


i 








pany. 
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of the new streamliners to reach Kansas City is care- 


spected by representatives of the Kansas City Public Serv 


the reflectorized traflic paint was intro- 
duced, the percentage was down to 16. 
For the first four months of this vear, 


with vehicular volume equal to that 
of 1941, vehicular fatal accidents dur- 
ing the day outnumber those at night. 


Cooperation in Transit Problems 


By JOHN L. WILSON, President 
St. Louis Public Service Co. 


i’ OUR modern cities, people must 
move; they must travel to and 
from their homes to their places of 
employment, to shopping areas, recre 
ational centers, and the homes of their 
friends. An efficient mass transporta 
tion system is one of the city’s greatest 
assets. 

There are in transit service many 
problems which can be solved only 
through complete cooperation and 
confidence on the part of both the 
transit companies and the cities. St. 
Louis is an example of what such mu- 
tual confidence and cooperation can 
accomplish. 


At the end of the war St. Louis 
faced a grave problem. The popula- 
tion of the city and adjacent suburbs 
had increased during the war years by 
many thousands, and the demand on 
the transit system had risen accord 
ingly. Then, as restrictions on gaso 
line and tires were removed, trafh« 
greatly augmented, 
with the subsequent threat to transit 
efficiency. Both city officials and trafh« 
company executives realized the urg 
ency of the situation, and through 
combined efforts have made substan 
tial progress toward solving the prob- 


congestion was 


lem. 

Express buses which save up to 34 
minutes a day for customers have been 
inaugurated with adjusted fare sched 
ules. Buses have been substituted for 
street cars on eight lines and some of 
been consolidated. 


the lines have 


cars stands by 


Complete re-routing in the downtown 
area, worked out by the city, the City 
Plan Commission, the 
pany, and the downtown merchants 
and business groups, has 


transit com 


improved 
service and reduced travel time. 

By authority of the Board of Public 
Service, the transit company started a 
downtown 5¢ loop bus service to opei 
ate in all directions. Moving on a 5 
minute schedule, these buses serve the 
parking areas on all sides of the busi 


ness area, 


Profit Essential 


\ city transit system must have a 
profitable operation to render the 
type of metropolitan service necessary 
to the growth of a progressive Ameri 
can city. In St. Louis, where we have 
been making money, a major portion 
of our revenue has gone to improve 
service. We have invested future as 
well as past revenue, and as a result 
Greater St. Louis will have 524 new 
buses and 100 new streamlined street 
cars added to the present equipment 
at a cost of approximately nine mil 


lion dollars. 


The transit industry is a volume 


business. Dur:ng the war when pas 
senger volume was high, profits wer« 
good; however, operating costs also 
increased. In the pre-war period, for 
example, new 40-passenger buses cost 
$10,000 each. Today they cost approx 
imately $14,500. New street cars wer 
$17,000; now they are $22,000. In thi 
pre-war period operators’ wages alon 
were 96 cents per hour for every hour 
strect 


a transit vehicle was on the 





Veteran of 44 years’ service on Kansas City streets, Car No. 109 
is about to be shipped off to the junk yard. One of the new PCC 
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e * reater Highway Safety / 
Chalk “Thess P rismo dsulletins 





\/ BULLETIN 461—"PRISMO—THE SPHERE OF SAFETY" 


This bulletin describes graphically the use of Prismo for centerlines, pave- 
ment markings, signs, markers and sundry specialty lines. Prismo Sphere 
Dispensing Equipment is illustrated as well as laboratory procedures at 
the Prismo Laboratories. Write for Bulletin 461. 


\/ BULLETIN 4512—"'PRISMO LIFE-LINE" 


A supplementary bulletin on Prismo's famous reflective centerlining paint 
used throughout the country. Write for Bulletin 4512. 


\/ BULLETIN 443—"'PRINCIPLES OF REFLECTORIZATION" 


A treatise on the principles of reflectorization developed and technically 
presented by the Prismo Laboratories. Ask for Bulletin 443. 


\/ BULLETIN 244—"IT'S EASY" 


The Prismo Sign Kit permits easy, economical reflectorization of signs both 
embossed and flat. Spraying reflectorizing materials on existing signs is 
outlined in Bulletin 244. 


= eee » « Your Lighter Whments i 


ASK FOR:— 
THE PRISMO COCKTAIL MIXER sliderule 


A non-technical gadget that will provide hours of enjoyment to you and 
your friends. 








ERE oF f 
Sette 


a 





THE PRISMO SAFETY CORPORATION 


HUNTINGDON ..... PENNSYLVANIA 
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is $1.92, an increase of 





ve prospered, solely be- 

large volume of passen- 

handled. To give fast 
service and provide ex- 
nes which are in constant 
ransit Company must con 
new and modern equip- 

quantities. To do this, 
rate at a profit. 


Importance of Volume to Transit 
Operation 


Should our volume decrease to any 
xtent must have either a reduc- 
m in taxes, which would in effect 
subsidy to the transit company 

the city, or a fare adjustment up- 

rd. Maintaining a high volume of 


cers on transit lines is, there- 


ssential. 
In planning arterial traffic ways and 
her cits projects, maximum consid- 
ion must be given to the move- 
ent of mass transportation vehicles. 
the past perhaps too much consid- 
ition has been given in the urban 
eas to the movement of private ve- 
hich statistics show to be the 
ity group insofar as the number 
ersons moved is concerned. If, 
rough city planning, the movement 
ransit vehicles can be expedited to 
d up the service, thereby reduc- 
ray time tor customers, a large 
of the present volume can 
d. ‘Transit companies will 


ii 


probability be able to 


it a profit and provide the 
sportation necessary to the effi- 
ency of a city without either a reduc- 
taxes or increased fares. 


Planning a System 
of Balanced Transit 
for Municipalities 


LANNING officials, in their traffic 
studies, should keep in mind that 
alanced local transportation sys- 
tem can be developed only from a 
| appraisal and combination of 


‘il forms of transportation, John M. 
Picton, Chief Planning Engineer, City 
Plan Commission, Kansas City, Mo., 


problem is to expedite the 

nt of persons and goods, not 

; tain type of vehicle only. Em- 

hould be placed on securing 

and most economical means 
portation in each case. 


anced local system depends to 


. extent upon mass transporta- 
q ilities for the rapid movement 
# © numbers of persons. Prelim- 


udies now being made to de- 
anticipated traffic volumes on 
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ire is the same. Never- 


proposed express highways indicate 
the importance of increasing the us¢ 
of transit facilities. If downtown park- 
ing facilities are to handle the load 
adequately, 


passenger car volumes 


must be reduced. The design of ex 
press highways should include provi 
sion for mass transportation vehicles; 
otherwise, greater expenditures will be 
to provide additional off 
street parking facilities. 


necessary 


“If we would spend more of out 
time in selecting the most economical 
means of transportation and studying 
ways and means of achieving a propet 
balance between types of transporta 
tion, we would probably be able to 
recommend plans and programs at 
half the expense and do twice as good 
a job with the funds we will undoubt 
edly contemplate spending on high 
ways and essential terminal facilities,” 
Mr. Picton maintains. 


Buffalo Reports on 
Traffic and Lighting 
E HAVE just completed a_ re 


port on parking meters which 
will include specifications, proposed 
additional locations and sundry in 


formation related to their installation 


In addition we are also working on a 
detailed report of our trathe contro! 
signal needs which will be submitted 
to the council in July so that a bond 

} 


issue can be floated to carry out the 


plan, 


Incidentally, we expect delivery ol 
55 street light poles lor our experi 
mental installation on Main Street 
This will be the sales display for put 
ting in motion our proposed $400,000 
street lighting modernization program 
Henry W. Ospornt ji 
Traffic Adviser, Board of Safety 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Highways of the Future 


F ily patri ch 





PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF “‘STEELWAYS” 


Thinking in terms of safety, beauty, and harmonious settings, modern designers plan 


highways like those above for motorists of tomorrow. 


prevent traffic congestion. 


These well-planned highways will 
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SIMPLIFIED LINKAGE 


On Electrocam-equipped coaches, simplified 
linkage between the operating pedals and the 
accelerating and braking controllers reduces 
weight and installation cost . . . eliminates 
troublesome rod adjustment. 

This is accomplished by mounting the 
Electrocam controllers at the front of the 
coach (shown above). Instead of requiring the 
use of long pull rods, these controllers estab- 
lish low-voltage electrical connections between 
the 12-volt source of power and the operating 
coils of the control equipment mounted in the 
rear or side compartment. Friction of the long 
rods and their supports is also eliminated, 
therefore, the pedals can be operated with 
minimum effort. 

Simplified linkage is only one of the many 
operating features of Electrocam. For full 
details, see your Westinghouse representative, 
or write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh, Pa. J-15118 








Electrocam Features: 


We Permits simplified linkage 
@ Provides maximum accessibility 
e Accelerates smoothly . . . instantly 
@ Maintains steady pace in traffic without shutoff 
@ Eliminates jolts and jars with cushioned power shutoff 


@ Improves brake performance with extended dynamic braking 
@ Removes source of line voltage leak by using low voltage control 


e Makes contactor and limit relay parts interchangeable with our 
former standard equipment 
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G. C. BRINKLEY 
Superintendent 
sanitation Division 
Dallas, Texas 


SANITARY fill program en- 
Dallas to dispose of its 
rba nd refuse at a cost of $0.435 
er to [he Sanitation Division op- 
rates six sanitary fill sites within the 
s and employs one dump 

veman and 25 men in this work. The 
equipment consists of three Bull-clams, 
and one dragline. 
Peop wning low land, gravel pits, 


re¢ illdozers, 


creek bottoms which they desire to 
filled, grant free use to the city 

x dumping garbage on the property. 
During the day the crews dump and 
ind at night they 

lace six inches of dirt over the day’s 
to keep down odors and keep 
When the operations fill 
low area to the desired level, the 

hen covers the fill with 18 to 36 

: nches of dirt, and returns the title 


ick the garbage 





Vay flies. 


»>tne owner, 


Incinerator for Small Animals 


[he city also operates one incinera- 
t to dispose of small animals picked 
up daily from the properties of Dallas. 
We include the operating cost of this 
inerator in the $0.435 price previ- 
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Dallas prefers this closed packer-ty pe 


sanitary fill costs. 


Division of the 


ously noted for 

In the Sanitation 
Public Works Department, there are 
225 men under the supervision of six 
foremen, At present we have 47 trucks 
and 1g wagons handling garbage but 
we plan to replace the wagons with 
trucks as soon as trucks are available. 
Of the 47 trucks, 42 are open and 5 
have the Grace packer-type bodies. 
Each truck is manned with a driver 


‘ so he EES 
eG eeet 


ughly compacting miaterial and levelling it with a Bull-clam equipped with 
td fill that will even allow trucks to work on it. 


Notice 


truck body for its refuse collection 


paid 79 cents per hour and either two 
or three laborers, depending upon the 


type ot service, paid 7 i pel hou 


Residential areas receive = servic 
twice weekly, businesses in residential! 
sections are given service four times 
weekly, while the main business district 
receives daily collection service. Thx 
work in the business district begins at 
2:30 p.m. and continues until about 


midnight. Alleys have been provided 





tractor the operators are able to produce a 
the finished fill in the background 
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Good street hghting... 


the sign of a good place to live 


pe are proud of their home neighborhoods. In most communities, existing street lighting instal- 


They want to see them looking well all the lations fall so far short of minimum standards that any 





time .... by night as well as by day. improvement will attract wide and favorable attention. 
What other public service caters so much to this Why not grasp this opportunity to be a leaderbyspon- 
natural human trait as good street lighting? soring better outdoor illumination in your community? 


Good street lighting not only increases real estate Your electric utility company will be glad to help. 
values and gives people a greater sense of security, For a free copy of the new Street Lighting Code of 
but also it builds civic pride, attracts new and de- _ the Illuminating Engineering Society which gives you 
sirable citizens, promotes business and encourages unbiased information on minimum street lighting 
industry. In accident and crime reduction, alone, it standards, write The Street and Traffic Safety Lighting 


pays for itself many times over. Bureau, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


4 


GOOD STREET LIGHTING WINS PUBLIC GOOD WILL 
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Tepaste 


Ww 


ised to lower each leg. 


Dallas and about 
from them. 
ning 20°, the household- 

the 
property, and the garbage 
k after them. We collect 
the front of the property. 
1945 and March 


LOSI ot 


collection is 


the containers at 


October 1, 
city disposed of 69,422 


tons of garbage and 103,783 cubic yards 


of brush. By matching our budget fon 


the year of $597,629 against our popu 


lation of 423,000 this makes a pel 


capita cost of $1.413 for collection and 
disposal of garbage, brush and dead 
animals. This includes the $0.435 per 


ton figure which covers the 


fill operations. 


sanitary 


Charleston Lowers 


A Water Tank 


4A water tank in a Charleston, S.C., suburb had to be lowered 
forty feet when the suburban water system was connected 


with the 





ise-up shows the jacking arrange- 
Notice that 


is now suspended about two 
ue the supporting pumps. 
HEN Charleston, S. C., began 


distributing water to Winder- 
t suburb with an inadequate 
discovered that the 
water tank was too high to 
the Charleston 
conservative 


ofthe ials 


hydraulics of 
\ safe, 
this difficulty would have been 
the tank down and rebuild it, 
veteran manager 
gineer of Charleston’s water de- 
nt, decided that there must be 
islier way, 


way to 


imes Gibson, 


r studying the situation, Man- 
ribson decided to attempt to 

by means of jacks. Water de- 
nt engineers calculated where 


indations would be required 
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city’s. 


w.th the legs shortened, and then the 
contractor undertook his unique task. 

rhe work required four 85-ton hy- 
draulic jacks. 


was welded to an adjustable base plate 


The base of the jack 


and the upper head bore against a 
short supporting member that was 
clamped to the legs of the tower by 
34-inch set screws. Nuts welded to the 


face of the supporting member kept 
its alignment true with the tower legs. 
The baseplate that supported the jack 
was carried between a pall of rails 
that held it rigidly in place and al 
lowed it to slide to the center as the 
tower came down. Rails and base plate 
were carried on a heavy timber unde 
pinning that rested on the leg foun 


dations. 


Cut 16 Inches Off Leg 


With the 


tractor 


jacks in place, the con 

the 
about 16 inches off the legs and then 
sup 


raised tower slightly, cut 


them to a set of timber 


lowered 











James Gibson, Superintendent, and F. B 
McDowell, Jr.. 


of Charleston's 


dssistant Superint ndent 


water works have guided 


Charleston’s water history through its in 
teresting career marked by 
cant highlights as the 
pipe. thre courageous 
Edisto River supply 


installations of a 2 


such signifi 
pioneering use of 
cement-lined iron 
development of the 
and one of the first 


mg overhead storage tank. This was 


constructed not as a water works oddity 


but solely on the basis of accurate dis 


tribution studies 


ports. Then he extended the jack, re 
clamped his supporting members, and 
repeated the process. Cross bracing was 


tank 


Rods welded to the legs supported the 


burned away as the descended 


riser pipe during the operations. 


Cost Data 


The cost of the work came to some 


thing less than $8,000 and, as Super 


intendent Gibson puts it, the con 


tractor went away well pleased. The 


best estimate that could be obtained 


for the dismantling and reassembling 


alternative ran to more than $10,000 






Lowering the Windermere overhead tank to fit it to the Charleston distribution system. 
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DAUNT STANDARDS 
FOR 
MODERN STREET LIGHTING 


Tapered pressed steel or alum- 
inum... Design of various shapes 


in Py es mr 
Bye pte Oe 
& ee ROUNOTUBE 


and 









Daunt Luminaires 


This Equipment is a most modern advance in light- 
ing public thorofares. . . . It is a threefold combin- 
ation . . . scientific in construction ... grace and 
beauty in design .. . durable light weight material ... 


SENIOR 
Design 
{31-S 


ITY 
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Zoning and Planning Notes 


Edited by FRANK B. WILLIAMS 


Author of The Law of City Planning and Zoning 





Airport Zoning 


may be likened to an ocean which 
nan may navigate from his door step 
9 any other point on earth. Analo- 
zies are illuminating, and misleading. 
[his is indeed just what any man may 
do when once he is in the upper air, 
ind until he is over his point of des- 
nation. The trouble, however, is 
tarting and stopping: or the airport 


ig PHIS AGE of aviation the aun 


and its approaches. 
[he great Coke in 1634 said “He 
who possesses the land possesses also 
iat which is above it”; and in those 
early days others asserted that this pos 
session extended to the heavens above 
ind the uttermost regions below the 
surlace of the earth. These assertions 
ere dicta—statements which were not 
the basis of decision in any case in 
ourt; and until the advent of the air- 
plane there was no occasion for such 
i decision. The reference was not to 
he air but to the space filled with the 
ul This space may be possessed; the 
wher of vacant land may build in 
; the owner of a building may buy 
ie right to the access of air and light 
ver an adjacent vacant lot. But no 
wan can own what he cannot possess. 
free circulating air, like freely run- 
lung water, is not the subject of own- 
ership; the land owner may have the 
right to have a stream continue to run 
through his land, but does not own 
¢ water until it is in his tank or irri- 
sion ditches. Wild game, until con- 
lined or killed, has no owner; the right 
' forbid trespassers to hunt is a total- 
different matter. Land under navi- 
stoic water near shore is often owned, 
“neve land under the ocean 


IS 


Need for Adequate Airport 
Approach Protection 


‘ere is much still undecided in the 
t aviation. It has now been de- 
ined that the upper air space, like 
cean waste, is not subject of own- 
p, and is wide open to reasonable 
{ the aviator; but with regard to 
pace more immediately above the 
i aches to the airport and other 
‘ions with regard to its environs, 
s still uncertainty. For this rea- 
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son three papers worthy of comment 
on phases of this subject which have 
recently appeared, are of timely in- 
terest. 

The first is by John W. Reps o! 
Springeld, Mo., entitled “Airport Zon 
ing,” and is a good review of the en 
tire subject, with an excellent bibliog 
raphy. The author in h:s final para 
graph summarizes his paper as follows: 

“The growth of air transportation 
technical improvements and airport re 
quirements have created a problem ot 
some magnitude for our cities. In re 
sponse to the need, legislation has been 
passed in a majority of the states. No 
final answer has as yet been put forth, 
nor is it likely to be. The nced for ade 
quate airport approach protection is and 
will be a continuing problem, and the 
best efforts of planners will be required 
to meet the needs of the future. Zoning 
through the police power is the most 
promising method of furnishing the de 
sired control, and its use should be en 
couraged and promoted.” 


Effect of Airports on Surrounding 
Property 


The other two papers were read at 
the recent conference in New York o! 
the American Society of Planning O! 
ficials, and will no doubt appear in its 
proceedings. The first of these papers 
is by J. S. Bayard, Jr., who has been 
engaged recently in preparing an ail 
port plan for the Detroit Metropoli 
tan Aviation Planning Authority, in 
connection with which he has made 
extensive investigations. His paper is 
entitled “Effect of Airports on Sut 
rounding Property.” The author starts 
by saying modestly: 

“IT am not going to attempt to present 
an analytical study of this subject because 
as far as I know there is no material read 
ily at hand to analyze. I grant that this 
is a ripe field for some fundamental re 
search and firmly believe that such work 
would be a signal contribution to the 
basic data neéessary for -proper airport 
planning. Therefore, lL plan to limit my 
discussion to a preliminary analysis of the 
problem evaluating, the effect of airports 
on surrounding property with a view 
toward shaping wp’ a procedure or plan 
for this purpose.” : : 

The author divides the different air- 
port area requireménts into four 
classes, served by four types of ai 
ports; major, intermediate, and minor 


airports, and personal flying fields. 
Each of these types—varying in size 
from perhaps 40 to 2,000 acres, in the 
required landing angle from 1 in 7 to 
1 in 40, and in distance from the built 
up community which it serves—has a 
different effect upon surrounding land. 
Ihe author states that in many cases 
there is depreciation of values of 
neighboring land, but that sometimes 
there is appreciation, and adds, as 
the results of his investigations that: 


“Major airports located at or outside 
the present fringe of urban development 
will have no depreciating effect on rural 
land value, nor will they have a depreci 
ating effect on scattered residential sec 
tions. On the contrary, they may stimu 
late some residential development of a 
moderate-price class and some small com 
mercial centers. The reason for this lat 
ter effect is that a large airport employs 
a considerable number of people, many 
of whom feel a need to live within a 
short distance of their place of employ 
ment. Demand for such accommodations, 
therefore, will produce an increase in 
scattered residential development up to 
the point where the needs are fully satis 
fied. Experience, however, seems to in 
dicate that no further considerable resi 
dential development not related to al 
port employment is likely to occur.” 


As Seen by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration 


The last paper to be reviewed 1s 
that of John M. Hunter, Jr., Director 
ol Airport Requirements Service, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Washing 
ton, D. GC. It is entitled “Problems ot 
\irport Zoning,” the causes of which 
are stated by the author as follows: 

“According to the airport approach 
standards of the Civil Aeronautics Admin 
istration, an airport other than one 
which is so small as to be suitable only 
for light personal aircraft, if it Is to a¢ 
commodate modern planes wtih safety, 
must have aerial approaches or airspace 
channels extending at least 2 miles from 
the ends of its runways or landing strips, 
within which an airplane can descend o1 
climb at a rate of go feet horizontally to 
1 foot vertically, or, in the case of an ap 
proach to be used for instrument land 
ings, descend at a rate of 4o to 1. This 
means that in the case of most airports, 
there must be no structure, tree, or other 
object anywhere within two miles of the 
airport, mn line with one of its runways. 
Which is higher above the elevation of the 
airport than 1/30 or 1/40 its distance 
from the end of the runway As an ex- 
ample, a 50-foot structure constructed on 
land ‘having the same elevation as the 
airport, would be an obstruction if lo- 
cated within 1,500 feet of the end of a 
runway, reducing the effective length of 
the runway by the number of feet it was 
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THE SUBMERSIBLE is a close-coupled deepwell 
turbine pump and electric motor—a complete pumping 
station. This motor-pump unit is suspended in the well 
by the discharge pipe...and operates entirely submerged 
in water at any well-depth. Thus the shaft alignment 
and bearing protection problems of shaft-type instal- 
lations are entirely eliminated. 

1000 FOOT SETTINGS are quite practical for the 
Submersible. This unique motor-pump unit operates 
equally well 50 feet down or 2000 feet down... because 
there are no shaft alignment or bearing protection 
problems. Many Submersibles are operating at depths 
from 900 to 1000 feet with amazing efficiency and 
unvarying dependability. Motor sizes: 10 to 350 h. p. 
Capacities: 50 to 20,000 gpm. 


Byron Vackson Co. 


LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 





Offices in Principal Cities 


SUBMERSIBLE ADVANTAGES 
Shaft-type Installations Cannot Equal These 


NO ADJUSTMENTS AFTER 
INSTALLATION 


YEARS OF AUTOMATIC, 
TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 


NO WELL TOO DEEP 


ADAPTABLE TO CROOKED 
wes 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 


NO PUMP HOUSE REQUIRED 


NO WATER 
CONTAMINATION 
SILENT OPERATION 


UNAFFECTED BY FLOODS 
OR ATMOSPHERIC 
CONDITIONS 


SAFE AGAINST VANDALISM 
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 1,500-foot limit. Thus, if 


ied feet from the end of the run- 
way, suc) a structure would make 1,000 
feet unusable for landings and takeotts 
over hereby reducing the effective 


length of the runway by a third. 

“It will thus be seen that many of the 
s near an airport may have it 
power to seriously injure its 
merely by making a normal and 
reasonable use of their property, and 
that the failure to take steps to properly 
protect \irport approaches can mean that 
future erection of structures near an air- 
port could greatly reduce its usefulness or 
in some instances entirely prevent its use. 
Of even greater concern, however, is the 
danger to pilots, aircraft passengers, and 
the occupants of land in the vicinity 
Airport accident statistics 


landow 1\ 
in thei 


ownel 


of airports. 


show that a large percentage of crashes 
ire caused by obstructed approaches. .. . 


Property Acquisition or Aviation 
Easements 


In addition, it is worthy of note that 
neither the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion nor anv of the other advocates of air- 
port zoning consider such zoning a com- 
plete answer to the problem. Rather, 
those organizations recognize that an air- 
port zoning regulation, like any other 
exercise of the state police power, must 
sonable in its effect upon private 


A 
property rights. 


If an airport zoning ordinance were to 
prescribe too low a height limit or at- 
tempt to compel the removal or lowering 
of an existing obstruction or otherwise 
interfere with a non-conforming structure 
or use, it undoubtedly would be held to 
be an unconstitutional taking of private 
property without just compensation. And 
since CAA standards call for unobstructed 
airspace above a go to 4o to 1 flight path 
beginning at the end of the runway at 
ground level, it seems clear that a height 
limit as low as that necessary could not 
legally be imposed by the zoning method 
for some distance from the end of the 
runway, this distance depending upon 
many factors such as the use made of 
property in the neighborhood. It is there- 
lore recognized by the proponents of the 
model airport zoning act that the airport 
zoning method must be used in conjunc- 
tion with, and supplemented by, the ac- 
quisition of property or aviation ease- 
ments, in order to achieve complete 
protection for an airport's approaches. 

lt has often been asserted that, since 
zoning to be valid must pay due re- 
gard to all the uses of the area regu- 
lated, airport zoning must be part of 
« comprehensive zone plan, 

Mr. Hunter recognizes the advan- 
ages of such zoning and advocates it, 

er possible. He points out, for 
ice. that if the airport area were 

ind zoned for residences of the 
ind a half type, it would be rea- 

ie to impose low height limits 
would be an advantage to avia 
ind still lower limits if the area 
igricultural, 

as Mr. Hunter truly says, - the 
nunity with an airport does not 
s have a comprehensive zone 
nor is its port always within or 
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wholly within its own boundaries; but 
nevertheless the public must be pro- 
tected from aviation accidents by 
proper regulations; and these regula- 
tions would be legal under the police 
power; for: 

“Airport zoning is not only for the 
community benefit and general welfare, 
but for the public health and safety—an 
entirely different and distinct ‘head of 
the police power’ and may be justified 
under this ‘head’ alone. In other words, 
airport zoning has two principal pur- 
poses; the one to protect the airport, and 
the other to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of the flying public and residents in 
the neighborhood of the airport. Both 
are for the benefit of the community and 
are therefore fit and proper objectives 


of city or county planning and zoning. 
But the latter is also for the public 
health and safety and, in my opinion, is 
itself sufficient justification for airport 
zoning regulations.” 

In brief comment on the above 
statement it may be said: Certainly 
necessary regulations of airports are 
valid exercises of the police power, re- 
gardless of whether or not they are 
part of a comprehensive zone plan; 
but it still remains true that the same 
careful regard must be given to the 
non-airport uses in the area or the reg 
ulation will be unreasonable and void; 
so the practical solution of the prob 
lem remains difficult. 


Zoning of Unincorporated Areas 


CALIFORNIA, in 


its original enabling act 


INCE 

passed 
authorizing the zoning of unincorpo 
rated areas, the following fifteen other 
states have done likewise. ‘These are 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, Virginia, and Washington. 

A study of eleven of these zoning 
enabling acts, just completed by the 
Hamilton County (Ohio) Regional 
Planning Commission, of which Wil- 
liam W. Kelly, Sr., is executive direc- 
tor, shows considerable variation in 
the powers conferred. For example: 


o- 
1927, 


Area and Authority 


The laws of Colorado, Illinois, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Tennessee, and 
Wisconsin particularly provide author- 
ity to zone the unincorporated terri- 
tory in any county wishing to zone, 
while in Georgia, Kansas, Indiana, 
and Missouri the authorities are per- 
mitted to enforce zoning only in coun- 
ties with a population varying in some 
instances from 30,000 to 400,000 peo- 
ple per county; and the California 
and Indiana laws state that the unin- 
corporated area to be covered by zon- 
ing shall be as recommended by a 
county planning commis:son. 

In the laws of Colorado, Georgia, I1- 
linois, and Indiana the authority for 
the establishment of planning commis- 
sions and zoning boards to prepare 
plans and set up regulations for adop- 
tion is vested entirely in the county 
commissioners of any county to be 
Michigan has two zoning en- 
laws, one known as 


zoned, 
abling acts, or 
county rural zoning and the other as 
township rural zoning. The first gives 
the establishing authority to the 
county commissioners, while in the 
latter case it is given to the township 
trustees. Kansas has county and town- 
ship planning and zoning, both of 


which are within the establishing 
authority of the county commissioners. 
The California and Wisconsin laws 
place such authority in the hands of a 
county legislative body, or a county 
board, while in Missouri and Ten 
nessee it rests with the county courts. 
In New Jersey the authority is vested 


in township governing boards. 


Preparation of Zoning Plans and 
Regulations 


In most states the acts specify the 
appointment of either a county, re 
gional, or township planning or zon 
ing commission as the office responsi 
ble for the preparation of the zoning 
plan and the setting up of the neces 
sary regulations to enable its enforce- 
ment. The Colorado zoning law states 
that, before a zoning plan prepared by 
a county or a district planning com 
mission is offered, upon petition of 
fifty property owners of a proposed 
district, for adoption by the county 
commissioners of any county, it must 
be submitted to the State Planning 
Commission for advice. The county 
rural zoning law of Michigan states 
that, after the County commissioners 
of any county have held a hearing on 
a proposed zoning plan, prepared by 
a county zoning commission, for the 
purpose of passing an ordinance to 
permit adoption, it must be submitted 
to the State Planning Commission tot 
approval. A referendum is required 
on petition. 

The zoning laws for the different 
states vary with respect to exemptions 
In several states the use of land fon 
agricultural and public utility pur 
poses is exempt under certain condi 
tions from zoning restrictions. 


4 chart tabulating these and ather vari 
ations in the eleven states studied is 
available on application to the Hamilton 
County Regional Planning Commission, 
40g Court House, Cincinnati 2 Ohio. 
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Municipal Law Notes and Decisions 


Prepared by NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL LAW OFFICERS, Washington, D. C. 


Charles S. Rhyne, Executive Director 





Automobile Show Rooms—Arbitrary 
Denial of Construction Permit 


Where borough building inspector, zon- 
ing board of adjustment, mayor and council 
refused issue permits for construction of 
building and operation of automobile show- 
room and service station therein at street 
corner in business zone on high speed high- 
way, where 18,000 automobiles passed daily, 
and near large bar and grill, another auto- 
mobile showroom, two gasoline service sta- 
tions, a used-car lot and other business estab- 
lishments, held that such refusals were im- 
proper as arbitrary, unreasonable and denial 
f due process of Law. Phillips v. Borough 

East Paterson, 46 Atl. (2d) 667 (N. J. 
Apr. 24, 1946). 


Sup. Ct, 


Charitable Institutions—Hotels for 
Merchant Marine—Exemption 
from Taxation 


In mandamus to cancel ad valorem tax as- 
sessmems on hotel and furniture and equip- 
ment allegedly devoted exclusively to chari- 
table undertakings, held that since hotel and 
furniture and equipment was operated as a war 
measure to promote welfare of members of 
merchant marine such operations were devoted 
exclusively to “charitable undertakings” with- 
in constitutional proviison exempting from tax 
ation property so devoted. State v. City of 
New Orleans, 25 So. (2d) 596 (La., Mar. 18, 


1940 


City Employes—Reclassification— 
Discrimination with Employes 
in Private Industry 


In action to compel reclassification of pe 
titioners and to pay their demands for addi- 
tional wages, held that an employe of city 
was not entitled to reclassification as a “dump 
truck driver’ instead of a ‘‘refuse collector,’ 
that an employe was not entitled to reclassi- 
fication as a “journeyman machinist and 
welder” instead of merely a “machinist me- 
chanic”’ as previously classified, and that an 
employe was not entitled to be reclassified 


as an “engineer” instead of an “equip- 
ment Operator’ on ground of discrimi- 
nation with employes in private industry. 
Goodrich v. City of Fresno; Jefford v. Same; 
> + . " 

Pretzer v. Same, 167 Pac. (2d) 784 (Cal. 


App., Apr. 15, 1946) 


Firemen—Pensions—Overexertion, 
Strain, Heat as Within Line of Duty 


In action by fireman to recover pension, 


held that permanent and total disability in 
‘ine of duty within Firemen’s Pension Act 
need not result from accident or violent 
n but includes disability from any 
cau which fireman may suffer in line of 


ncluding sickness or disease, contracted 
of duty and the results of overexer- 
strain inhalation of smoke, and ex- 
heat brought about in line of duty. 

v. City of Lincoln, 22 N.W. (2d) 565 
Apr. 19, 1946). 


F iremen—Use of Name or Photographs 
in Advertisements—Forbidden 


cuon for injunction preventing de- 
from enforcing New York City fire 
nent rules and regulations, held that 
‘on preventing members of fire de- 
nt from Sanctioning use of their names 
‘tographs in connection with any writ- 
printed article or with a newspaper 
‘Sazine advertisement unless written 
1! of the chief of department is se- 
was reasonable exercise by fire com- 
cr of right to prescribe rules and 
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regulations affecting discipline of uniformed 
members of department. Kane v. Walsh, 
66 N.E. (2d) 53 (N. Y., Mar. 7, 1946). 


Gasoline Stations—Permits— 
Mandamus to Compel Issuance 


Where court was asked by certiorari and 
mandamus to compel issuance of permit for 
gasoline station after having theretofore twice 
refused to do so, and present factual situa- 
tion, except for lease to present prosecutor, 
differed in no material respect from that 
of previous cases, held that relief would be 
denied. Finn v. Municipal Council of City 
of Clifton, 46 Atl. (2d) 443 (N. J. Sup. Ct., 
Apr. 1, 1946). 


Liquor Licenses—Country Club 
Included in Number Permitted 


In action to enjoin sale of intoxicating 
liquor at retail under license alleged to be 
void, held that “Class B’”’ retail liquor li- 
censes issued to private clubs must be com- 
puted in determining the total number of 
licenses that may be issued under statute 
limiting the number of retail “Class B” 
intoxicating liquor licenses that may be is- 
sued by governing bodies of any town, village 
or city. State ex rel. Martin v. Barrett, 
22 N.W. (2d) 663 (Wis., Apr. 29, 1946). 


Nuisances—Police Rifle Range— 
Liability of City for Accident on 

Where 14-year-old boy was injured by play- 
mate through discharge of firearm being 
used on police target range in target practice 
by playmate, held that no cause of action 
arose against village maintaining the range 
on public ground, in absence of evidence 
showing that village through its duly author- 
ized agents directly controlled, supervised, or 
directed such use of the range at the time 
the boy received his injury. Gaines v. Village 
of Wyoming, 66 N. E. (2d) 162 (Ohio App., 
Feb. 4, 1946). 


Pensions—Effective Date of Award 

In petition to review determination of 
Board of Selectmen, held that Board having 
determined that death of police officer was 
the proximate result of undergoing a hazard 
peculiar to his employment and that an an- 
nuity of $1,000 per year should be paid to his 
widow, was not required, under statute, to 
direct that such payment be made from date 
of death, but could direct that payment be 
made from date of order. Tolman v. Select- 
men of Brookline, 66 N. E. (2d) 39 (Mass., 
Mar. 29, 1946). 


Restaurants—lIssuance of Permit Prior 
to Zoning Ordinance Adoption 


Where applicant for permit for construc 
tion of building to be used as restaurant had 
fully complied with Building Code and had 
completely established right to permit before 
adoption of zoning ordinance, held that his 
right to permit could not be denied, building 
commissioner had duty to issue permit and 
writ of mandamus would be awarded. Sgro- 
molo v. City of Asbury Park, 46 Atl. (2d) 
661 (N. J. Sup. Ct., Apr. 22, 1946). 


Schemes of Chance—Prosecution for 
Possession of Slips 


In conviction for possessing slips intended 
to be used in scheme of chance in violation 
of ordinance of city, held that where there 
was nothing upon which to predicate finding 
that slips in defendant's possession were in 
tended to be used in such scheme of chance, 


evidence was insufficient to support convic 
tion. City of Columbus v. Lewis, 65 N. 
(2d) 915 (Ohio App., Feb. 19, 1946). 


Sewage Treatment—Contract Between 
Borough and City—Termination of 


In action to enjoin suit pending to re 
cover $35 per million gallons of sewage chem 
ically treated and disposed of under agreement 
between borough and city, held that a judg 
ment that agreement between city and bor 
ough requiring city to dispose of borough's 
sewage was not against public policy because 
it imposed perpetual obligation on City, so as 
to authorize cancellation of agreement, was 
res judicata of city’s right to terminate the 
agreement, and precluded action to recover 
for chemical treatment of borough's sewage 
Borough of Milltown y. City of New Bruns 
wick, 46 Atl. (2d) 562 (N. J. Ct. of Chan., 


Apr. 1, 1946). 


Sidewalks—Photographs of Defects 
Causing Injury—Insufficiency 
of Evidence 

In action against city for injuries sustained 
in fall on public sidewalk, where pedestrian 
testified that her heel caught in crack. in 
sidewalk and that afterwards she looked back 
and saw cracks in sidewalk, but there was no 
evidence as to nature of cracks other than 
photographs, and photographs did not wat 
rant an inference that any of cracks con 
stituted an actionable defect, held that evi 
dence was insufficient for jury. Berry v. City 
of Boston, 65 N. E. (2d) g20 (Mass., Feb. 7, 


1946). 


Surety Bonds—Deposits of Public 
Funds—Recovery by City 


In action to recover from surety on bond 
given to assure repayment of deposits of 
public funds by depository bank, where it 
appeared that more than six years prior to 
the commencement of action the bank closed 
a receiver was appointed and no payments 
upon deposit liability by either receiver o1 
surety were made within the six-year period 
held that the cause of action was barred by 
limitations. Lakeville Township v. Northwest 
ern Trust Co., 22 N. W. (2d) 591 (N. D., Apr 
11, 1946). 


Taxicabs—Liability Insurance 
Provisions—Extraterritorial 
Effect of Ordinance 


Where city ordinance required taxicab com 
panies to file liability insurance policy for } 
censing or operation on streets of city and 
contemplated operation of taxicabs, licensed 
thereunder, from points within city to points 
without, held that such ordinance is not 
invalid as giving extraterritorial effect to the 
ordinance. Croft v. Hall, 37 S. E. (2d) 537 
(S. C., Mar. 19, 1946). 


Trailer Camps—Building Code 
Violation—30 Day Test Period 
for Determining Use 


Where township building code ordinance 
fixed go days as test period to determin 
whether house trailer was in legal temporary 
and transient use or settled and fixed and 
therefore illegal as not conforming to reé 
quirements of a dwelling house, held that such 
ordinance was not invalid as attempting to 
regulate or prohibit trailer camps and was 
not unreasonable, nor was it invalid because 
of existing housing shortage. Lower Merion 
Township v. Gallup, 46 Atl 2d) 35 (Pa 
Mar. 5, 1946). 
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Conventions—When and Where 


* Conventions listed this month for the first time are indicated by an asterisk (*) 





July 22-24 Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* PENNSYLY ANIA CHIEFS OF POLICE ASSOCIATION. 
Annual mecting (Hotel William Penn). Sec., 
F. B. Titus, Lansdowne, Pa. 

July 23-25—Utica, N. Y. 

“New York STATE ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF 
Pouce. Annual Meeting (Hotel Utica). Sec.- 
Treas., R. W. Morris, Box 203—Capitol Sta- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. 

July 23-26—Cleveland, Ohio 
"INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Fire CHIErFs. 
{nnual Meeting (Hotel Statler). Sec., Daniel 
B. Tierney, 8 Robbins Rd., Arlington, Mass. 


July 24-26—Indianapolis, Ind. 

“ InpIANA MunicipAL Leacue. Annual Con- 
vention (Hotel Claypool). Exec. Sec., W. 
Vincent Youkey, 401 City Hall, Indianapolis. 


Aug. 5-7—Seattle, Wash. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TAX ADMINISTRA- 
rors. Annual Meeting and Convention. (Hotel 
New Washington) Exec. Sec., Charles F. Con- 
lon, 1313 E. 6oth St., Chicago, Ill. 


Aug. 13-15—Cedar Point, Ohio 

\MERICAN SHORE AND BEACH PRESERVATION 
{ssN. Summer Meeting (The Breakers). Sec.- 
Ireas.. Peter J. Cannon, 1060 Broad St., New- 
rk, N. J 
Aug. 19-21—Chicago, III. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF GOVERNMENTAL Pur- 
cHASING, INc. Annual Conference and Prod- 
ucts Exhibit (Hotel Stevens). Exec. Dir., Al- 
bert H. Hall, 730 Jackson Pl., NW, Washing- 
ton, D. C 


Aug. 21-22—Missoula, Mont. 

Montana Municipat League. Annual Con- 
vention (Hotel Florence). Sec., M. J. Mee, 
518 Birch St., Anaconda, Mont. 


Aug. 26-28—State College, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA WATER Works OPERATORS As- 
SOCIATION Annual Meeting (Pennsylvania 
State Coliege Blidgs.). Sec., I. M. Glace, 22 
South 2end St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Aug. 27-30—Boston, Mass. 

NATIONAL SHADE TREE CONFERENCE. Annual 
Meeting (Hotel Statler). Sec.-Treas., L. C. 
a Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. : 


Aug. 28-30—State College, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA SEWAGE Works ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Meeting (Pennsylvania State College 
Bldgs.). Sec., Bernard §. Bush, c/o Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Kirby Health Center, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Aug. 29-31—Cedar City, Utah 

MunicipaL Leacue oF Utan. Annual Meet- 
ing (Hotel Escalante). Exec. Sec., Mrs. Lyla 
Ray, 318 McIntyre Bldg., Salt Lake City. 


Sept. 2-S—Memphis, Tenn. 
UILDING OFFICIALS’ CONFERENCE OF AMER- 
cA. Annual Convention. Sec-Treas., Arthur 


N Ru herford, Building Inspector, West Hart- 
ford, Conn 


Sept. 9-11—Savannah, Ga. 
sone AN Water Works AssoclATION— 
EASTERN — SECTION. Annual Meeting 
(Hotel De Sota). Sec., B. P. Rice, Reconstruc- 
<r I yr Corp.—Bond Service Div., Healey 
ag lanta, Ga. 


#6 . 
—_ 10-13—Magnolia, Mass. 

: 'RMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. An- 
‘ua’ Conference (Oceanside Hotel). Sec., G. 


. — legnell, g0 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York N. Y. 


Sept. 12-13—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Awrnn ; - 
wi . —e WATER Norks AssociaATION— 
: PENNSYLVANIA SECTION. Annual Meet- 
"& (Motel Roosevelt). Sec., E. P. Johnson, 


HS Flannery Bldg., Section 13, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
~ > 2-14—Asheville, N. C. 

CAROLINA LEAGUE OF MUNICIPALITIES. 
Conference (Hotel George Vander- 
exec. Sec., Mrs. Davetta L. Steed, 
rolina League of Municipalities, 704 
Bldg., Raleigh, N. © 


FL4o S 
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Sept. 16-18—Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN TRANSIT ASSOCIATION. Annual 
Meeting (Palmer House). Gen. Sec., Guy C. 
Hecker, American Transit Association, 292 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 4 
*Sept. 16-18—Wichita, Kans. 

LEAGUE OF KANSAS MUNICIPALITIES. Annual 
Convention (Broadview Hotel). Exec. Dir., 
John G. Stutz, Capitol Federal Bldg., Topeka. 
*Sept. 16-18—Atlanta, Ga. 

GEORGIA WATER AND SEWAGE ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Water and Sewage School (Georgia 
School of Technology). Sec., V. P. Enloe, 
RFD 5, Box 363, Atlanta, Ga. 


*Sept. 16-19—San Diego, Calif. 

LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA CiTigs. Annual Con- 
ference (Hotel U. S. Grant). Exec. Sec., 
Richard Graves, Hotel Senator, Sacramento. 


Sepe. 16-20—Poland Spring, Me. 

New ENGLAND WATER WoRKS ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Convention (Poland Spring House). 
Sec., Walter Conroy, 613 Statler Bldg., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Sept. 18-20—Traverse City, Mich. 
AMERICAN WATER WorKs_ ASSOCIATION— 
MICHIGAN Section. Annual Meeting (Hotel 
Park Place). Sec.-Treas., Raymond J. Faust, 
Division of Water Supply, Bureau of Engi- 
neering, State Department of Health, Lans- 
ing, Mich. 
Sept. 18-21 uebec, Canada 
LLUMINATING ENGINEERING Society. Annual 
Convention (Hotel Frontenac). Exec. Sec., 
A. D. Hinckley, 51 Madison Ave., New York. 


Sept. 19—Dickinson, N. D. 

.EAGUE OF NortH DAKOTA MUNICIPALITIES. 
Annual Convention. Exec. Sec., Myron H. At- 
kinson, City Auditor, Bismarck, N. D. 


Sept. 20-21—Deadwood, S. D. 

SouTH DAkoTA WATER AND SEWAGE Works 
Conrerence. Annual Meeting. Dir., W. W. 
Towne, Division of Sanitary Engineering, State 
Board of Health, Pierre, S. D. 

Sept. 22-24—-Virginia Beach, Va. 

LEAGUE OF VIRGINIA MUNICIPALITIES. An- 
nual Meeting (Hotel Cavalier). Sec., Har- 
old I. Baumes, go2 Travelers Bldgs., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Sept. 22-25—Fort Worth, Texas 
AMERICAN Pusiic Works AssociATION. Pub- 
lic Works Congress (Hotel Texas). Exec. 
Dir., Norman Hebden, 1313 E. 60th St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
*Sept. 23-27—Mexico City, Mexico 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF 
Po.tice. Annual Conference (Palace of Fine 
Arts). Exec. Sec., Edward J. Kelly, 918 F 
St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


Sept. 24-27—Boston, Mass. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
Ficers. National Conference on Assessment 
Administration (Hotel Statler). Exec. Dir., 
Albert W. Noonan, 1313 E. 6oth St., Chicago. 


*Sept. 25-27—Elmira, N. Y. 

MuNICIPAL Exvectric UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 
or New York Strate. Annual Conference 
(Mark Twain Hotel). Sec., T. J. McKee, 200 
212 East Third St., Jamestown, N. Y. 

*Sept. 26-27—Mandan, N. D. 

NortH DAKOTA WATER AND SEWAGE Works 
CONFERENCE. Annual Convention (Hotel 
Lewis & Clark). Sec.-Treas., K. C. Lauster, 
c/o State Department of Health, Bismarck, 
N. D. 


Sept. 26-28—Harrisburg, Pa. 

ENNSYLVANIA LEAGUE OF Tuirp) = CLAss 
Cirmes. Annual Convention (Penn Harris 
Hotel). Pres., Walter Greenwood, 320 Mu 
nicipal Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 


*Sept. 27-28—Lancaster, Pa. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssOciATION—FOuR 
STATES SECTION. Annual Meeting (Hotel 
Brunswick). Sec.-Treas., H. Lloyd Nelson, 
1624 Lincoln-Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 2—Springfield, III. 

LLINOIS Municipal Leacur. Annual Con 
vention (Hotel Leland). Exec. Sec., A. L. 
Sargent, Illinois Municipal League, 537 So 
4th St., Springfield, Ill. 


*Oct. 2-3—Mammoth Cave, Ky. 

KENTUCKY Municipat Leacue. Annual Con 
vention (Mammoth Cave Hotel). Exec. Sec., 
Carl B. Wachs, c/o Univ. of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Oct. 2-3—Milwaukee, Wis. 

WISCONSIN CHIEFS OF POLICE ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Conference (Hotel Schroeder). Sec., 
Walter H. Wagner, Sheboygan, Wis. 


*Oct. 3-4—Albany, N. Y. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssociATION—-NEW 
York Section. Fall Meeting (Hotel DeWitt 
Clinton). Sec.-Treas., R. K. Blanchard, 50 
W. 50th St., New York, N. Y. 

Qct. 3-5—Columbus, Ohio 

INSTITUTE OF ‘TRAFFIC ENGINEFRS. Annual 
Meeting (Hotel Deshler-Wallick). Sec.-Treas., 
Wilbur S. Smith, Stratcona Hall, New Haven. 


Oct. 7-9—Toronto, Ontario 

CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF SEWAGE AND SANITA- 
TION. Annual Meeting (Hotel Royal York). 
Sec.-Treas., Dr. A. E. Berry, Canadian Insti 
tute of Sewage and Sanitation, Parliament 
Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


Oct. 7-9—Toronto, Ont. 

FEDERATION OF SEWAGE WorKS ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Meeting (Hotel Royal York). Sec., 
W. H. Wisery, 325-26 Illinois Bldg., Cham- 
paign, Il. 


Oct. 10-12—Columbus, Ohio 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssociaATION—-OHIO 
SECTION. Annual Conference (Hotel Fort 
Hayes). Sec.-Treas., F. P. Fischer, Wallace & 
Tiernan, 811 Perry Payne Bldg., Cleveland. 


Oct. 7-11—Chicago, III. 

NATIONAL SAFETY CounciL. Congress and 
Exposition (Hotel Stevens). Pres., Ned H. 
Dearborn, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Oct. 7-12—Hastings, Sussex, England 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR HOUSING AND 
Town PLANNING. International Congress and 
Exhibition. Congress Officer, 13 Suffolk St., 
London, S.W.I. 


*Oct. 10-12—Cleveland, Ohio 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HousiING OFFI- 
ciats. Annual Meeting (Hotel Carter). Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, 1313 
E. 6oth St., Chicago, Il. 


Oct. 14-17—Galveston, Texas 

AMERICAN WATER Works ASSOCIATION 
SouTHWEs? Section. Annual Meeting (Robin 
son Memorial Auditorium). Sec., L. A. Jack- 
son, Mgr., Water Works, Little Rock, Ark. 


Oct. 16-18—Omaha, Nebr. 

LEAGUE OF NEBRASKA MUNICIPALITIES. An 
nual Convention (Hotel Paxton). Sec.-Treas., 
C. E. Beals, 310 Continental Bank Bldg., Lin 
coln, Nebr. 

Oct. 16-18—Atlantic City, N. 

PENNSYLVANIA WATER Works ASSOCIATION 
Annual Convention (Hotel Traymore). Sec.- 
Treas., E. R. Hannum, 510 Telegraph Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

*Oct. 17-18—Fond du Lac, Wis. 

LEAGUE OF WISCONSIN MUNICIPALITIES. An 
nual Convention (Hotel Retlaw). Sec., Fred 
erick MacMillin, Madison, Wis. 

*Oct. 17-18—Morgantown, West Va. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssociaATion—WEsT 
VirciniA SEcTION. Annual Convention (Hotel 
Morgan). Sec., J. H. Harrington, State De 
partment of Health, Charleston, W. Va 
*Oct. 17-19—Rockford, III. 

ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF Park Districts. An 
nual Convention (Hotel Faust). Exec. Dir., 
Miss Marjorie Dickinson, 205 E. Adams St 
Springfield, Ill. 

(Concluded on page 137) 
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= & TO WASTE FOOD 
= %& TO WASTE SEWAGE SLUDGE 


When you incinerate or bury your sewage sludge you 
are wasting a valuable product that is urgently needed 
to increase America’s food production — with more 
mouths to feed than ever before. 


The fertilizing values in sewage sludge are not in ap- 
plicable form as it comes from the drying beds. At a 
cost no greater than that of burial, modern sewage 
plants are converting sludge cake into fertilizer with 
Royer Sludge Disintegrators, and enjoying a steady 
revenue therefrom. 


‘ The Royer, operated by one man, disintegrates, shreds, 
aerates and further dries the sludge, and automatically 
eliminates refuse. It discharges an effective, ready-to-use 
fertilizer which has proved to be a rich, nutritious plant 
food in all parts of the country. 


Available in twelve stationary and portable models; 
electric motor, gasoline engine and belt-to-tractor driven. 
Send for the “Sewage Sludge Utilization Catalog”—tells 
how park boards and sewage commissions can work 
together. 





"ROYER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


179 PRINGLE ST., KINGSTON, PA. 
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How the War Memorial 
Idea Has Evolved 
( nued from page 82) 


Broadway in New York 
This statue later fur- 


Citv in 770. 

shed 88 musket balls for the 
Continental Army. In 1853 the first 
\merican equestrian statue, Andrew 
Jackson on a Capes.ng bronze stallion, 


in those days the leader in war per- 
sonified the spirit of a country. To- 
lay we recognize that bravery and sac- 
are not matters of rank, and that 
, the spirit of the fighting forces 
d of the people behind them that 
and should be commemo- 
sur war memorials. 
[hough we smile at old fashions in 
morials, we should not forget some 
uur own World War I examples. 


{ up opposite the White House. 


{ 
ce 


wars 


a oi 


Could there be a less impressive me- 
rial than a disabled cannon or a 
rusty tank? And as for 1920 styles in 
ronze doughboys—why go on? 
One idea did come out of these 


rs—that a good memorial may be 
1 only beautiful and permanent, but 
so useful. Memorial civic centers, 
morial stadiums and memorial high- 
is, bridges and waysides are exam- 


this idea. 


n ‘Highway War Memorials,’ by George 
published by Highway Research 
Washington, D. C. 


B. Gordon 


Board 


Conventions—When 


and Where 


Continued from page 135) 


Oct. 23-25—San Francisco, Calif. 

(\MERICAN WateR Works AssociaATION—CALI- 
FORNIA SECTION. Annual Conference (Hotel 
Whitcomb). Sec., Ray L. Derby, Box 3669— 
ferminal Annex, Los Angeles, Calif. 


*Oct. 27-30—Miami, Fla. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL OR- 
SECRETARIES. Annual Meeting 
Hotels McAllister, Columbus, Colonial, Ever- 
glades, and Alcazar). Exec. Sec.-Treas., Miss 


Elizabeth Gienn, 1616 H St., NW, Washington 
D. ¢ 


Oct. 28-30—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ENGINEERS’ SocieTY OF WESTERN PENNSYL- 
‘\\I\. Annual Water Conference (Hotel Wil- 
Penn). Conference Chairman H. M. 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*Noy, 7-8—Augusta, Me. 


GANIZATION 


Gig 







MA MUNICIPAL AssociATION. Annual Con- 
nt sec., Mrs. Ethel Kelley, 97 Maine 
St., Hallowell, Me ; 
Nov. 7-9—Atlantic City, N. 
; \ \N WaTeR Works AssociaATION—NEw 
JERSI rion. Annual Meeting (Hotel Chel- 
S C. B. Tygert, Box 178, Newark. 
Nox ’-I—Omaha, Nebr. 
WATER Works AssociATION—MIs 
s EY SECTION. Sec.-Treas., M. P. 
H Dir., Water Department, City Hall, 
K vy, Mo 
Nov. 11-1 3—Raleigh, N. C. 
‘ Ay \N Water Works  AssocIATION 
“ ‘ROLINA Section. Annual Convention 
sir Walter Raleigh). Sec.-Treas., 
, Moore, American Water Works As 
. North Carolina Section. Box 125, 
N. C 
THI 
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Nov. 11-13—Raleigh, N. C. 
NortH CarRoLinA SEWAGE Works Associa’ 
TION. Joint Meeting with the foregoing. 


Nov. 11-13—Philadelphia, Pa. 

NATIONAL Municipat Leacuge. National Con- 
ference on Government (Hotel Bellevue-Strat- 
ford). Exec. Dir., Alfred Willoughby, Na- 
tional Municipal League, 299 Broadway, New 
York, N.. ¥. 

*Nov. 11-13—Philadelphia, Pa. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CIVIC SECRETARIES. 
Annual Meeting to coincide with National 
Municipal League Conference on Government 


(Hotel Bellevue-Stratford). Sec, Miss H. 
Marie Dermitt, 5724 Darlington Rd., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Nov. 11-14—Miami, Fla. 

INTERNATIONAL MUNICIPAL SIGNAL Assocta- 
TION. Annual Convention. Sec., Irvin Shul- 


singer, International Municipal Signal Associa- 
tion, Inc., 8 East 41st St., New York, N. Y. 


Nov. 11-15—Cleveland, Ohio 

AMERICAN PuBLie HEALTH AssociATION. An- 
nual Meeting (Public Auditorium). Exec. 
Sec., Dr. Reginald W. Atwater, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


*Nov. 14-15—Richmond, Va. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssociATION—ViR- 
GINIA SECTION. Annual Convention (John Mar- 
shall Hotel). Sec., W. H. Shewbridge, State 
Dept. of Health, Richmond 22, Va. 


Nov. 17-20—St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PARK EXECUTIVES 
Annual Meting (Hotel Jefferson). Exec. Sec., 
Dave Hovey, P. O. Box 422, Rockford, Ill. 


Nov. 17-20—Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL AssociATION. Annual 
Conference (Hotel Congress). Exec. Dir., Earl 
I). Mallery, 1313 E. 6oth St., Chicago, Il. 


ARBA Offers 
Airport Information 


HE AMERICAN Road Builders’ 

Association through its Airport 
Division has been furnishing a service 
to its members which is particularly 
valuable since the National Airport 
Act has been passed. W. R. Macatee, 
manager of the Airport Division has 
pointed out recently that this same 
service may be obtained by other 
municipal officials who now find them- 
selves confronted with airport prob- 
lems simply by affiliating themselves 
with the American Road Builders’ As 


The Municipal 


Some sales of new issues as reported in 


Amount 
$100,000 


Borrower and Purpose 
Meriden, Conn., Street Improvement 


175,000 Kern Co., Cal., Wasco Union School 
Dist. er 

498,000 Monmouth Co., N. J., General Im- 

? provement 

123,000 Weston, Mass., Water Loan No. 13... 

500,000 Martin Co., Minn., Ind. School Dist. 


No. 1 
Buffalo and Fort Erie Bridge Authority, 
Bridge Refunding Revenue 
Philadelphia, Pa., City 
Montgomery County, Md., 
Business Dist. ; 
Lancaster and Cheektowaga, N. Y., Com. 


2,900,000 


29,100,000 


515,000 Silver Spring 


150,000 
School Dist. No. 4 

450,000 Madison Co., Ill., Com. High School 
Dist. No. 144 

220,000 Scranton, Pa., Funding and Municipal 
Improvement be ee 

2,500,000 Chicago, IIl., Water Works System 

Revenue Certificates of Indebtedness 

110,000 Greensboro, N. C., General Improvement 

173,000 Florence, Ala., Electric System Revenue 


sociation located at the International 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. 

The Airport Division keeps mem- 
bers informed from time to time on 
national developments and regulations 
concerning federal aid for airports 
and the effect of such regulations upon 
the municipality that the members 
serve. Persons other than local officials 
are eligible for membership in the di- 
vision. 


Apportionment of Federal Aid, 
under the Federal Airport Act* 


Total State Net State Percentage 


State Apportionments of Authorized Funds 
Alabama $ 6,874,077 1.929565 Per Cent 
Arizona 7,388,661 2.074010 * 7 
Arkansas 5,766,751 1.618737 * “ 
California 18,697,066 5.248299 * ? 
Colorado 7,663,436 2.151140 * = 
Connecticut. 2,607,506 .731932 * sd 
Delaware 481,764 .135232 * - 
District of Columbia 901,112 252944 * "2 
Florida. . 6,018,106 1.689293 * * 
Georgia. 7,695,709 2.160199 “ * 
Idaho 5,634,509 1.561617 * * 
{llinois. . 14,007,502 3.931930 “ * 
Indiana 6,776,014 9.902039 “ . 
Iowa 6,750,695 1.894932 “ - 
Kansas 7,285,422 2.045031 “ ad 
Kentucky 6,230,312 1.748859 “ “* 
Louisiana. 6,057,620 1.700385 “ * 
Maine. 3,103,678 871208 “ - 
Maryland 3,087,175 866575 * « 
Massachusetts 6,326,381 1.775826 “ * 
Michigan 10,541,544 2.959030 “ * 
Minnesota 8,732,048 2.451101 * ™ 
Mississippi 5,766,437 1.618649 “ 
Missouri. 9,226,226 2.589818 “ 
Montana 9,428,452 2.646583 “ 
Nebraska 6,332,068 1.777423 “* - 
Nevada... 6,663,841 1.870552 “ . 
New Hamps! ire 1,213,277 340569 “ . 
New Jersey 6,089,775 1.709411 “ “ 
New Mexico 7,889,865 2.214699 “ “ 
New York 21,156,642 5.938707 “ ys 
North Carolina 7,938,360 2.228312 “ = 
North Dakota 5,033,080 1.412794 “ = 
Ohio 11,774,192 3.305036 “ ° 
Oklahoma 7,281,468 2.043921 “ ad 
Oregon 7,189,743 2.018173 “ . 
Pennsylvania 16,064,883 4.500441 “ “ 


Rhode Island 1,036,577 290969 “ « 
South Carolina 4,400,329 1.235180 “ 
South Dakota 5,410,591 1.518762 “ *; 


Tennessee 6,434,388 1.806144 “ 





Texas 24,433,789 6.858607 “ 

Utah 5,749,013 isi * C* 
Vermont 1,052,284 295378 “ - 
Virginia 6,027,989 1.692067 “ 16 
Washington 6,367,666 1.787415 “ . 
West Virginia 3,998,144 1.122286 “ . 
Wisconsin 7,354,042 2.120433 “ 
Wyoming. . 6,109,791 1.715029 

$356,250,000  100.000000 Per Cent 


* Information furnished by the Airport Division of the 
American Road Builders Association. 


Bond Market 


recent issues of The Bond Buyer: 


Rate (%) Term (Years) Basis (%) 
75 1-10 Ser. 742 
85 1-5 Ser. 540 


1.0 6.25 Avg 99 
1.0 7-33 Avg 83 


1.10 8.75 Avg. 1.01 


~~ 


1.50 16-20 Ser 1.320 
2 12.16 Avg 
2.25 14 Avg 1.45 
































Where's the water going to come from? 





or the housing development that is to rise on the slum 
F clearance site... for the municipal swimming pools . . . the 
new industries—for the scores of demands soon to be made on 
the water supply of the postwar community, better water and, 
quite probably, more water is going to be needed. 

The ideal water for industry and householder, of course, is 
soft... clear... iron-free. Permutit* equipment provides this 
kind of water. When space is at a premium, compact Spaulding 
Precipitators or Spiractors not only offer the most modern form 
of lime soda treatment, but cut space requirements to one half 
or even one quarter of older style water treatment plants. 

Find out how Permutit can serve your community. Full par- 
ticulars will be furnished gladly to you or your consultants. 
Write to The Permutit Company, Dept A-7, 330 West 42nd : 

PERMUTIT SPAULDING PRECIPITATOR removes 


Street, New York 18, N. Y. or Permutit Co. of Canada, Ltd., water hardness, dirt and color by the sludge 
Montreal. Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. blanket process. This new-design equipment 


cuts detention time, saves chemicals, takes 
only half the space of former methods. Pres- 
ent installations handle up to 120,000,000 
WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


gallons daily. 
CITY 
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‘unicipal and Civic Publications 





Power of Municipalities to Enter 
Into Labor Union Contracts 


Lasor UNIONS AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYE Law. 
By Charles 8. Rhyne. National Institute of 


Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place, 
V.W., Washington, D. C. 1946. 583 pp. 
$10.00 


In view of the current membership drive by 
unions affiliated with the CIO and the AFL 
in the government field, this volume is espe- 
cially timely. It constitutes an up-to-date edi- 
milar report issued by the National 
Institute in 1941, entitled, “Power of Munic- 
ipalities to Enter Into Labor Union Contracts 

4 Survey of Law and Experience.” City 
experience is covered from the Boston Police 
Strike in 1919 to the Houston city employes 
strike in 1946. 

The volume analyzes every court decision on 
the subject, of inferior jurisdiction or other- 
wise, discussing successively the right of mu- 
nicipal employes to organize and join labor 
instances where such right can be 
prohibited or limited (as in the case of 
police), and the power of municipalities to 
contract with labor unions representing munic- 
Special attention is devoted 
bargaining” privileges, the 
check-off" device, arbitration, the right of 
municipal employes to strike, and picketing 
f public property during labor disputes. 
There is a discussion of the exercise of gov- 
emmental’ as distinguished from ‘“‘proprie- 
tary” functions as a basis for altering legal 
between municipally-owned utilities 

unions of such municipal utility 

See page 5 of this issue. ) 


tion of a 


unions 


ipal emploves. 


to exclusive 


relations 
and labor 


emploves 


Digest of Social Welfare Laws 


Dickst oF New York STATE SOCIAL WELFARE 
‘Np ReLaTepD LAws oF 1946.—New York 
State Department of Social Welfare, 112 
State St., Albany, N. Y. May, 1946. 9 pp. 
\nnual digest of social welfare laws enacted 

at the 1946 session of the New York State 
Legislature. Acts dealing with child welfare, 
migrant labor, mental hygiene, public assist- 
ance, etc., are listed with brief resumes of 
content. in each case the introductory num- 
ber of the bill is given as well as the name 
of the legislator who introduced it. 


Problems and Potentialities of 
Cooperative Housing 


WAT Anour Cooperative Houstnc? By Merle 
Hendrickson. Co-op Builders, 1314 Michi- 
gan Building, Detroit, Mich. September 
1946. Mimeo. 35 pp. 

Booklet examining the objectives, problems, 
and future of cooperative housing in the 

United States. The author feels that there 





‘re three main objectives to be considered; 
‘improvement of the quality of homes, increase 
fh security of tenure, and establishment of 
mans control over his environment which 
would pe — him to plan and build a better 
place » live, 


_The booklet deals with prob- 
building, managing, and living in 
rative community. 


source Book of Texas Planning 
Legislation 
LANNING, ZONING, HousINGc, PARK, AND 
RT Laws.—Municipal Studies No. 27. 
of Municipal Research, University 
dustin, Texas. 1946. 91 pp. soc. 
‘ion of state enactments in the field 
ing prepared in answer to requests 
‘ls and interested citizens alike. The 
cludes legislation of a general nature 
not cover enactments only indirectly 
» planning, zoning, and housing. In 
fre a special law exists and there is 
‘rable general law, the special law is 


| | 
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Building Codes and Fire Protection 


FirE PROTECTION THROUGH MODERN BUILDING 
Copes.—By B. L. Wood. American Iron 
and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. 1945. Index. 124 pp. 


Correlation of factual data and regulatory 
procedure in connection with the conception 
and application of building code regulations. 
The author stresses the need of modernization 
of building regulations now that more tech- 
nical data are available. The book is in- 
tended to assist in stimulating clearer think- 
ing in the preparation of fire protection 
regulations by correlating all the pertinent 
scientific data. 


Fire Reports 
MINUTES OF ANNUAL MEETING OF FEDERAL FIRE 

CounciL.—Also COMMITTEES ON Fire HAZARDS 

REPORT FOR Fiscal YEAR ENDING JUNE 1945 

and Report oF Fire Recorp COMMITTEE ON 

BuILpDING Fires As REPORTED BY FEDERAL 

AcEnciks. Washington 25, D.C. 1946. Mimeo. 

52 pp. 5 PP. 9 pp. resp. 

Annual report of the annual meeting of the 
Federal Fire Council held December 18, 1946, 
which includes the proposed “Instructions for 
the Maintenance, Inspection, and Testing of 
Unlined Linen Hose Installed in Federal Build- 
ings’’ and “Fire Resistance and Exit Regula- 
tions for New Buildings.” There are 19 tables. 


Fire Protection for Places of 
Outdoor Assembly 


STANDARDS FOR GRANDSTANDS, TENTS, AND OTHER 
PLACES OF OuTpooR AssEMBLY. — National 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. 1946. 23 pp. 25¢. 
Results of a committee project of the Na- 

tional Fire Protection Association inaugurated 

shortly after the disastrous Hartford, Conn., 
circus fire in 1944. The Association, in co- 
operation with the Building Officials Confer- 
ence of America, sponsored the committee to 
study the problem of regulation for outdoor 
assembly places and recommend protective 
standards of the sort which apply to halls, 
theatres, and other public gathering places. 

The findings of the committee have been ap- 

proved by the sponsoring committees and sub- 

mitted to the American Standards Association 
as an American Standard. 


Better Tansportation for Buffalo 
Tue THRUWAYS AND BuFFALo’s Future.—Buf- 

falo City Planning Association, Underhill 

Building, 158 Pearl Street, Buffalo, New 

York. 1946. Unpaged. 

Pamphlet presenting the merits of an ex- 
press highway for Buffalo. Such a highway is 
cited as an aid to rapid transit and a solu- 
tion to the growing problem of traffic con- 
gestion. ‘“Thruways” are defined and the ad- 
vantages of such a highway in Buffalo are dis- 
cussed. A large map of the proposed through- 
way is included and the initial resolution 
passed in February, 1946, by the association 
calling for such a traffic improvement is quoted 
in full. 


Manual for Civic Executive 
Secretaries 


Tue Civic Executive SecrReTARY; THE New 
PROFESSION—By Russell H. Ewing. National 
Bureau of Civic Research, 323 Security 
Building, 510 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 1946. Bibliography. 22 pp. 

A study of the need for and importance of 
the professionally trained civic secretary who 
will manage the hundreds of central civic or- 
ganizations which have developed in communi- 
ties throughout the country. Mr. Ewing feels 
that such trained civic leaders are the answer 
to corrupt political machines and ignorant 
bosses. He urges college recognition of this 
new and growing profession and outlines qual- 
ifications, training, duties and responsibilities, 
and methods of work in the field. 


Administrative Ideas for the City 
Official 


New Hor!Zons IN PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION—Ed. 
by R. C. Martin. University of Alabama 
Press, University, Ala. 1946. 145 pp. $2.00. 
This slim volume contains half a dozen es- 

says by those who have been actively engaged 
in public administration before and during the 
war. The subjects range from legislative-ad- 
ministrative relations to problems of the func- 
tional and areal organization of administra- 
tion and include essays on the executive in 
government (“the role and methods of a gov- 
ernment executive’), the administrative or 
ganization of regional agencies, and field and 
staff supervisory problems. The authors in- 
clude a former member of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, the assistant director 
in charge of administrative management of 
the Bureau of the Budget, the general man- 
ager of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
several others whose practical experience and 
research record indicate the value of what 
they have to say. 

The thinking in this book is imaginative 
and reflective—at the very points at which the 
municipal official can utilize new ideas and 
practices in his day-to day work. None of the 
essays deals specifically with problems of mu- 
nicipal administration or the, operation of a 
city department. All of them, however, give 
useful and frequently brilliant insights into 
the wavy in which day-to-day administration 
can be most efficiently conducted This is 
frontier reading for the busy official who is 
interested in improving techniques and pro- 
cedures at the crucial contact-points of action. 

Puitiips BRADLEY, 
Cornell University. 


Government Management and Costs 


‘TRENDS IN MANAGEMENT AND Costs OF NEW 
York STATE GOVERNMENT.—By Abbett Pul- 
liam. Governmental Research, Inc., of Neu 
York State, 180 State St., Albany 6, N. Y. 
258 pp. Index. 

Study of problems of the governmental sys- 
tem of the United States, with New York 
State serving as a laboratory for the analysis. 
The results of the study might well be applied 
to all of the states in the country and illus- 
trates problems of the federal government as 
well. The problems of expanding govern- 
mental activities are studied and with them 
the new services which add to administrative 
and political problems. 

This comprehensive study covers several ad- 
ministrations, and traces trends which have 
developed consistently regardless of the party 
in office. Among the topics discussed are the 
problems of the budget, salary policy, labor 
and business policies, taxes, debt trend, etc. 


Patterns of Municipal Administra- 
tive Organization 
Town ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 1 Sum 
mary of the Optional Alternative Provisions 
of the Massachusetts General Laws Relative 
to the Election and Appointment of Town 
Officers and the Combination of Offices 
Massachusetts Federation of Taxpayers As 
sociations, Inc., 11 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 1946. Charts. Mimeo. 7 pp 
Pamphlet designed to show the varied pos 
sibilities of changes in administrative organi 
zation which Massachusetts towns are author 
ized by general law to make on their own 
initiative. The various plans are presented 
in chart form and general law references for 
the changes included The 
charts show the extent to which town business 
mav be divided between elected boards and 
officials, possibilities of consolidation public 
works boards and officers, and transferral of 
various board functions to the Board of Se- 
lectmen, 


suggested are 


a * 
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For 21 years the buying guide in 16,000 municipal offices, MUNICIPAL INDEX 
covers a wide range of the equipment and materials requirements of all muni- 
cipal departments and offers manufacturers seeking municipal business an efficient 
means of making their catalog information available for immediate reference on 


the part of thousands of municipal purchasing officials. 


THE MUNICIPAL INDEX 


470 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y 


— 
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Eovineering Handbook 


IGN HANDBOOK FOR ENGINEERS. 


PRAciica!l , 

By Dr. Alois Cibulka. Clarke & Courts, 

Hous lexas. 1945. Charts and Tables. 

giz pp. 29.00. 

Impressive compilation of material on en- 
gineering design for “practical engineers.” 
The 1945 edition of Dr. Cibulka’s study is en- 
larged to include three publications formerly 
issued se itely: Aerial Cable Tramways, Re- 
fnery Piping, and Modern Welded Steel Struc- 
tures “RST.” 


his technical handbook is presented in ten 
parts, each complete with charts, tables, 
} ind illustrations of the material cov- 
ered. The book crowds 2,000 pages of ma- 
terial which made up the author's lectures to 
his advanced courses of Industrial Engineer- 
ing into little over 400. The data should be 
of interest and value to all engineers. 


graphs 


Leisure Time Needs 


Orr-THE-JoB-Livinc.—By G. Ott Romney. 
A. §. Barnes and Company, Publishers, New 
York, N. Y. 1945. 232 pp. $2.75. 

An interesting study of the importance of 
recreation in everyone’s life. The author 
argues that it is the obligation of society to 
recagpie the need for recreation and to pro- 
vide public recreation just as it provides pub 
lic education, safety, health and sanitation. 

Mr. Romney, who is a national authority 
in the field of recreation, stresses the value 
to be derived by each individual in educat- 
ing his tastes to find recreation that will vital- 
ize his interests, improve his skills, and enrich 
his leisure time. The advice given is worth- 
while and it makes interesting reading. 


Recreation Congress 


PROCEEDINGS: RECREATION CONGRESS.—Nalional 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 1946. 176 pp. 
Proceedings of the twenty-eighth National 

Recreation Congress in session from January 
28 to February 1, 1946. The booklet reviews 
the first meeting of the body since 1942 and 
takes advantage of the opportunity to evalu- 
ate the wartime experiences and problems pre- 
sented by the delegates. In addition to a dis- 
cussion of war programs, the delegates studied 
the implications of a world-wide recreation 
program on post-war community life and 
made careful plans to meet the many needs 
presented 


Community Centers in Canada 


COMMUNITY CENTERS.—By John P. Kidd. The 
Canadian Council of Education for Citizen- 
ship, 166 Marlborough Ave., Ottawa, Can- 
ada. 1946. Illus. 115 pp. 0c. 


Helpful booklet which outlines the develop- 
ment of a prospective community center, dis- 
cusses various kinds of centers, and lists val- 
uable resources for those already established. 
The author analyses the needs and purpose of 
the center and deals with problems of plan- 
ning, building, financing and operation. The 
importance of a neighborhood gathering place 
where everyone can join in planning and en- 
jOying social and educational activities is 
stressed and a complete list of suggested ac- 
ives for all ages and interests is included. 
The booklet is interestingly illustrated with 
plans and pictures. : 


Master Plan for Cincinnati 


I “ MASTER PLAN: REPORT ON PROGRAM AND 
PROGRESS.—Cincinnati Planning Commission, 
mnatt, Ohio. March 1946. 40 pp. 
rt to the citizens of Cincinnati on the 
“ y~ and progress of the Cincinnati 
an. The booklet is presented in two 
se Part One deals with the meaning ot 
plan, the goal of the planners, and 
‘imiques and methods followed. Part 
ntains a detailed report of the studies 
ed for the master plan and includes: 
enomic, social and physical conditions 
‘entials; plans for development of the 
mtrol Measures; and the steps neces- 
Y carrying out the plan. 
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References on Express Highways 


Express HIGHWAYs IN THE UNiTED STATEs.—A 
Bibliography. Public Roads Adminis‘ra 
tion, Washington, D. C. 1945. 27 pp. 
Listing of significant material available on 

phases of express highway development in the 

United States during the last fifteen years. 

The bibliography is divided into seven sec 

tions which include economic aspects, existing 

expressways, legal aspects, roadside control, 
and toll superhighways. References are at 
ranged by year, with most recent material 
first. The references should be of interest and 
value to highway planners and administrators. 


Los Angeles Reports 


Your City 1n WAR Work AND PEACE PLANs 
Los Angeles Year Book—1ig45. IIus. 116 pp 


Comprehensive report of Los Angeles’ part 
in war work and its post-war plans. The 
study covers the period from 1941-1945 and 
urges the continued support of Los Angeles 
citizens in meeting the problems of the post- 
war period. The sections devoted to the many 
city departments and services review wartime 
activities, current. statistics, and projects or 
needs to be dealt with in the future. The 
booklet is well illustrated and effectively pre 
sented. 


RECREATION — Playground and Recreation 
Commission, Los Angeles, Calif. 1946. Illus. 
Unpaged. 

Master plan for the development of munici 
pal recreation in Los Angeles. The plan 
would almost double the size of the present 
recreation system with the addition of new 
facilities and the improvement of existing 
equipment. Projects include neighborhood 
playgrounds, district recreation centers and 
swimming pools, camps, beach developments, 
and many improvement projects for play 
grounds and camps. 


A Decent Home: AN AMERICAN RIGHT. 
Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Consolidated Re- 
port of the Housing Authority of Los An 
geles, Los Angeles, Calif. 1945. Illus. 72 
pp. 

Forceful report on the housing crisis in Los 
Angeles, progress made, and the problems still 
to be met. The report is interestingly illus 
trated with scenes of slums, blighted areas, 
and the contrast of public housing accom- 
plishments. Charts and graphs are put to 
good use to point out the dangerous effects 
of bad housing in terms of health, crime, 
group tensions, and delinquency. The report 
outlines the action taken during the war to 
house defense workers and begin the attack 
on the slums and describes the plans and 
projects for the post-war period which the 
Housing Authority has drawn up. The need 
for continued public support and interest is 
stressed and the work of the housing author 
ity is discussed at length. 


F.0O.B. Los ANGELEs.—Department of Water 
and Power, Los Angeles, Calif. March 1946 
Illus. 40 pp. 

Booklet published by the city-owned De 
partment of Water and Power to interest the 
business men of the Middle West in the in 
dustrial advantages of the city. The book is 
attractively presented and is well illustrated 
with pictures and maps pointing out little 
known facts about the industrial and eco 
nomic leadership of Los Angeles. Transpor- 
tation facilities, water supply, raw material, 
power supply, and agriculture, are all topics 
reviewed for the prospective manufacture: 


Catalog of Exhibits 


CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS—1946-1947. Museum 
of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Sireet, Neu 
York, N. Y. Illus. 48 pp. 

Annual listing of exhibits available on loan 
to libraries, museum, schools, clubs, etc. ‘The 
information is arranged in four sections deal 
ing with various types of exhibits which are 
available to specific groups. In each case re 
quirements of exhibition, rental fee, space 
needed, and length of time for the loan are 
given. 


lo? 





Public Utility Franchise 
Tue Pusuic Uruary Francuise: Irs FuNctIOoNS 

AND TERMS UNbeER State REGULATION.—By 

John Bauer. Public Administration Service 

No. 96. Public Administration Service, 1414 

East 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 1946. 17 pp 

$1.00. 

Study of the function of the public utility 
franchise based on Dr. Bauer's 1930 mono 
graph on “Standards for Modern Public Utility 
Franchises.” The author points out changes in 
conditions throughout the country since his 
first study which have greatly facilitated the 
establishment of effective municipal programs 
for the control and development of utilities 
He stresses the part that public utilities must 
play in post-war planning and analyses the use 
of the modern franchise in establishing a com- 
prehensive utility program to serve the funda 
mental needs of the communities at large. 


Effect of Industry on Municipal 
Credit Analyzed 


Vocation: Irs BEARING ON MUNICIPAL CREDIT 
IN PENNSYLVANIA.—By Benjamin H. Shoe- 
maker. The League of Cities of the Third 
Class in Pennsylvania. Room 302. City 
Hall, Harrisburg, Pa. Vol. X, No. 2. Feb- 
ruary 1946. 11 pp. 

The author has studied twenty Pennsyl- 
vania communities statistically to endeavor to 
discover the relationship between the credit 
of the municipality and the industries in it. 
He believes that the communities containing 
stable, high-paying industries and having 
stable, thrifty populaces have the best credit. 
He finds that in Pennsylvania, while diversi- 
fication of industry appears to be a desirable 
condition, the dominance of one industry in a 
town, if it is a large and stable industry 
leads to good municipal credit. He states 
that the state he has studied “furnishes a 
good illustration or pattern for all states since 
its municipalities are numerous, mature, and 
in excellent financial repute.” 


British Architecture—Past, Present, 
and Future 


BUILDINGS OF BRITAIN: YESTERDAY, TODAY AND 
Tomorrow—British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Illus 
84 pp. 

Beautifully illustrated study of Britain's 
post-war building plans against a background 
of the development of architecture in England 
from the Middle Ages to the present day 
Section one is devoted to an overall survey of 
the cathedral of the Middle Ages, the Ren 
aissance transition, the seventeenth century 
reconstruction work of Christopher Wren, the 
eighteenth century and its influence on North 
America, and the classic revival movement of 
the nineteenth and twentieth ccaturies. Sec 
tion two presents planning trends in 1939 and 
the probable direction of post-war building. 


Comprehensive City Plan Report 
A Report TO THE CITIZENS OF VANCOUVER 
WASHINGTON BY THE CiTY PLANNING COM 

MISSION——1945. Illus. 8g pp. 

Report by the various committees of th 
Vancouver City Planning Committee with 
emphasis on the part planning must play in 
the post-war period. The spiral-bound book 
makes much use of maps to illustrate the data 
presented and also includes charts and plans 
of the city. The study presents a general his 
torical sketch of the area, discusses current cil 
government, public service, business and in 
dustry, and other topics of community life 


Brochure on Memorial Monuments 


Lest We Forcet American Monument Asso 
ciation, 80 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 1946 
Illus. Unpaged. 

Effectively illustrated booklet presenting the 
monument memorial as a tribue to the wa) 
dead. The book pictures monuments erected 
after the last war and offers sketches of most 
recently designed memorials. The Association 
States its memorial ideal, “a monument built 
of enduring granite or marble, symbolic in 
design . . .”’ which will offer both tribute and 
inspiration. 
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makes the ideal reflector for all 3! 


The high efficiency of Alzak processed alumi- 
num reflector sheet on incandescent, fluores- 
cent, or radiant heating applications makes it 
the favorite reflector material for every job. 
Its easy formability gives you free rein in 
design, with the assurance that any shape 
may be readily drawn, spun, or formed. And 
you can count on the durability that charac- 


*Registered trademark 


& Hegey.\ ALUMINUM 


terizes corrosion resistant Alcoa Aluminum, 
plus the extra protection afforded by the 
Alzak reflector process. Suggest the advantages 
of Aleoa Aluminum, and the additional advan- 
tages of Alzak finishes to your manufacturer. 
Consult our nearest sales office, or write: 
ALUMINUM ComPpANY OF AMERICA, 1859 


Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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Salary Increases for Police and 
Fire Departments 
stu) ProposeD SALARY INCREASES IN THE 
Zasesvute, Onto Potice AND Fire Depart- 
wext is BASED ON THE AVERAGE COMPENSA- 
roN Ap} USTMENT FoRMULA.—Report No. 10. 


Prepared for the City Council by the Mu- 
nictt unity Research and Taxation Com- 
mittee the Zanesville Chamber of Com- 
merce 946. Tables. Unpaged. 

[ables presenting graded salary increases of 
Zanesville and the average annual compensa- 
tion paid to employees of police and fire de- 
partments are compared with the salaries in 
nine Ohio cities of the same size. The charis 


give the present scale in the various commu- 
nities and the compensation adjustment for- 
mulas of all nine and find that Zanesville 


compares favorably with the other communi- 


ties cited. The proposed Zanesville adjust- 
ment formula would provide for increases of 
from 4.7°% to 16.7% annually. 


Airport Program for Massachusetts 


AinPORT PROGRAM FOR MASSACHUSETTS BAY AND 
Exvirons.—By Otis D. Fellows, Chief Plan- 
ning Engineer. Massachusetts State Plan- 
ning Board. April 1946. Charts, Mimeo. 
49 PP 
Preliminary report of an airport study and 

program for Massachusetts Bay and Environs. 
Ihe report covers 100 cities and towns com- 
prising slightly more than 50% of the popu- 
lation of the entire state. After presenting 
the background and status of current aviation 
facilities, the report discusses airport require- 
ments, airport capacities, and future air traf- 
fic estimates. The text is accompanied by 
helpful tables and maps. 


San Francisco Public Housing 


SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC HousincG: A CITIZENs’ 
Survey.—San Francisco Planning and Hous- 
ing Association, San Francisco, Calif. 1946. 
40 pp 
Survey of five permanent housing projects in 

San Francisco prepared by a special committee 
of individuals interested in various aspects of 
the question. The study points out the grow- 
ing support of public housing and evaluates 
the results of five years of housing experience 
in San Trancisco. The architecture of the 
‘arious projects is discussed and the social 
agencies and recreational opportunities pro- 
vided are presented. An interesting section is 
devoted to tenant and neighborhood reactions, 
ind the suggestions of the people living in 
the projects has been carfully noted. 


Handbook for Chamber of 
Commerce Secretaries 
Tu SECRETARY AND His JoB.—NACOS “Know 
Ho No. 3. National Association of Com- 
mercial Organization Secretaries, Inc., 1615 
H Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. .1946. 





Third in a series of NACOS reprints of val- 
“able instruction material on chamber of com- 
merce management. This booklet presents a 
of three lectures given by Orm Lyman 
1998. Mr. Lyman analyses the qualifica- 

ons, background requirements, limitations, 
intages of the position. He reviews 
ous problems of management and _ re- 
‘ith community organizations as well 
more personal questions of the secre- 


nancial standing and social position in 
nunity, 


ir f 


lax Study for New York State 


.) \ib AND SHARED TAXxes IN New YorK 
Citizens Public Expenditure Survey 
York State, 100 State St., Albany a, 
1946. 12 pp. Appendix 
nnual report published by the Citi- 
¢ Expenditure Survey of New York 
iement to the Civic Guide Series. 
the survey is extended to include 
as well as state collected taxes for 
iy Ihe report defines and analyses 
compares it with shared taxes, dis- 
‘ods of collection and use, and pre- 
cs for all the counties. 
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Planning Report from Boston 
REHABILITATION IN BosTON { Progress Re- 
port on Reconditioning, Project Costs, and 

Benefi's to Developer, City, and Tenants. 

Vol. II, The Bos:on Ci y Planning Board, 

43 City Hall, Boston 8, Mass. 1946. Tables. 

Si pp. Limited number for free disiribu- 

tion. Send 10¢c im s'amps to cover mailing 

charges. 

Progress report covering activities of the 
Boston Planning Board since June, 1943, in 
continuing the rchabilitation studies begun 
in 1941. This report is third of a series, and 
deals with the possibilitics of neighborhood 
rehabilitation by the reconditioning of existing 
structures, and discusses procedures and legis 
lation to enable the city and the redeveloping 
agency to operate efficiently in carrying out 
this program. A specific tract is chosen for 
reconditioning and is analyzed according to 
past and present conditions and the proposed 
betterment. The procedures for such a_pro- 
gram are outlined and an estimate of the 
expense of rehabilitation is presented. Tables 
are used extensively throughout the report. 


Other Reports Received 

Be_Levur, Ounto.—Report of City of Bellevue. 
1945. Tables. 30 pp. 

BurRFAU OF THE CENsus.—Cily Debt in 1944. 
Ci'v Finaners. Vol. 2. No. 2. Washington, 
D. C. 1946. Chrrs. 59 pp. 

FeDFRAL Honea Anseerorrsrron.—Remodel- 
ing and Modernization of Urban Dwell- 
ings, 1942-26 by Ruth L. Mushabac. List 
of Periodical References. Washington, 
D. C. 1946. 12 pp. 

Gary, Inp.—Fifth Annual Report of the Sew 
age Treatment Works. 1945. Tables. 51 
pp. 

Intinots) LeGisLative CouNciL. Assessment 
Ratios. Publication No. 70. Springfield, 
Ill. 1946. 26 pp. 

County Zoning Ordinances in Illinois. 
Publication No. 74. Springfield, Ill. 1946. 
21 pp. 


Kansas City, Kans.—Annual Report of the 


Board of Public Utilities. 1945. Tables. 
31 pp. 

LyncuBurG, Va.—Public Works Improvements 
and Municipal Construction. General Con- 
tract, Bond and Specifications. Dept. of 
Public Works. 1946. Mimeo. 70 pp. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Financial Statistics of 
Minneapolis. 1946. Tables. go pp. 


MINNESOTA Post-War Councit.—Housing in 
Minnesota During Reconversion.. 202 State 
Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 1946. 46 pp. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION.— 
Electrical Committee Report to the 
Fiftieth Annual Meeting. Quarterly, Part 
3. 1946. Tables. 185 pp. 


Industrial Fire Brigades Training Man- 
ual. — National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, International, 60 Batterymarch St., 
Boston. 1946. Illus. 188 pp. 


REGIONAL PLAN AssociaTION.—You, Your Com- 
munity, and the Regional Plan. Regional 
Plan Assn., Inc., 205 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 1946. Unpaged. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Annual Report. Department 
of Streets and Sewers. 1944-45. Charts. 
109 pp. 

SHeL_sBy, N. C.—Shelby for Pleasant Living 
Chamber of Commerce. 1946. Illus. Un 
paged. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Annual Report of Depart- 
ment of Engineering. 1946. Mimeo. Ap- 
pendix. 40 pp. 


loronto, Canapa.—Annual Report of the As- 
sessments Commissioner 1945. Charts. 


48 pp: 
WASHINGTON.—Municipal Research and Serv 
ices. Association of Washington Cities 


and Bureau of Public Administration 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
1946. 15 pp. 

Winnipec, Canapa.—Annual Report of Hydro 
Electric System. 1945. Charts. 22 pp 
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AIRPORT 
PLANNING 


by CHARLES FROESCH, 
Chief Engineer, Eastern Air 
Lines, Inc. 


and 


WALTHER PROKOSCH, 


Architect, Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 


The first book to consider the 
over-all picture 

This up-to-date book stresses the 
important relationship of airfield 
construction to the needs of the 
community or region it is to 
serve, as well as its relation to 
aircraft characteristics, the oper- 
ation and control of a large num- 
ber of aircraft, and an integra- 
tion of landing facilities with 
ground transportation centers of 
trafic. The problems of the 
small community as well as the 
large metropolis are considered. 
Contents include: The Airport 
and the Community; Present 
and Future Aircraft; Airway and 
Airport Traffic Control; Airport 
Types; Fundamental Airport Ré 
quirements; Airfield Planning; 
Airfield Construction; Airport 
Lighting; Airport Building De- 
sign; Hangar Design; Special 
Services; Special Problems and 
Miscellaneous Facilities. 

251 Pages Illustrated $7.00 
AIRPORT PLANNING is a com- 
panion book to AIRPORT ENGI- 


NEERING, by Sharp, Shaw, and 
Dunlop (Wiley, 1944, $5.50) 


ON APPROVAL COUPON 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 
440 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of Froesch & 
Prokosch’s AIRPORT PLANNING on 
ten days’ approval. If I desire to keep 
the book, I will remit $7.00 plus post- 
age: otherwise I will return the book 


postpaid. AC-7-46. 
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Why a 4 Bucket Loader 
V 
Produces Profit the Year Around 


“Versatility” best describes the Barber-Greene Bucket Loader— versatility 
not only in materials it can handle, but in handling these materials throughout 
the year. 


In the spring, the B-G Bucket Loader is used in conjunction with a blade 
grader and truck for shoulder clean-up, curve widening, 
contouring, etc. In the summer, it handles aggregates for 
asphalt patching, street graveling, etc. In the fall, as winter approaches, it 
is ideal for handling cinders and sand. 


In the winter, when conditions are really tough, the Barber-Greene Bucket 
Loader can be relied upon to dig into frozen stock piles, break 
up the lumps, and load the distributing trucks for 
prompt action in meeting icy conditions. 
Barber-Greene Bucket Loaders are built in a number of sizes 
and models. The Barber-Greene Bucket Loader 
Catalog No. 82 describes and illustrates the various 


loaders. Barber-Greene Company, 
Aurora, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 





Duplicating System Saves 
Time for Arkansas Bureau 





{ddressograplh’s new “E” plates are em- 
» include code numbers of em- 


vossed 


ployes on the top line, date employer be- 


comes liable, and the contribution rate. 
This is used at Arkansas State Employ- 
ment Security Division for collecting em- 
ployment security taxes. 


The new duplicating system used by 
the Arkansas State Employment Secur- 
ity Division for collecting employment 
security taxes not only increases ac- 
curacy but also has reduced the time 
of operation in the addressing job alone 
from three weeks to from six to ten 
hours. 

This system involves the use of Ad- 
dressograph “E” plates, manufactured 
by the Addressograph - Multigraph 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, which utilize up 
to six lines of information. The plates 
are embossed to include on the top line 
code numbers indicating the industry, 
sub-industry, county number, serial 
number, number of employes, date em- 
ployer becomes liable, and the contri- 
bution rate. Thus, pertinent data are 
visible on the card section of the Ad- 
dressograph frame and it is possible to 
deal with all employers by number in- 
stead of by name. 

Complicated filing methods necessary 
under the old stencil system are elim- 
inated. Because of a continued varia- 
Hon in rates, stencils required the pur- 
chase of three different sets of con- 
tribution reports: one to show a 1% 
rate, another the 2% rate, and the third 
to show the 2.7% rate. In addition, the 
quarter-ending date had to be patched 
in by the printer on these various 
forms. Having the rate on the Address- 
g1 plate now makes it possible to 

ill the information in one form. 

‘ hanges can be made by re-em- 
the new rate over the old, and 
rter-ending date is imprinted in 

ype from the Addressograph’s 

sition. The single form has 

Don on the back so that dupli- 
essions can be made with one 


an employer becomes delin- 
he same form is addressed with 
bon and mailed with a printed 
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delinquent sticker stating that the ac- 
count is past due. Formerly, an addi- 
tional operation on the alphabetical tab- 
ulator equipment was required. Sten- 
cils were filed by counties and by rate 
classification, then alphabetically with- 
in the rate; consequently, to find an 
employer’s card, it might be necessary 
to look through three different groups 
of stencils. The system called for the 
imprinting of 3 x 5 cards for the Bene- 
fit Section, Field Section, and Social 
Security Board; two pink cards for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; and an em- 
ployer poster and envelope to be sent 
to each new employer along with laws, 
rules, and other information. An “out 
card” for each new account also had 
to be made for the contribution files. 

The quarterly contribution and wage 
reports were filed by counties, then al- 
phabetically by rates. The operator 
usually started to address these reports 
two or three weeks in advance of the 
date due, and as the rates changed, he 
would have to stop to pull stencils al- 
ready run, process a new form which 
would coincide with the changed rate, 
then go through the stocks of addressed 
reports to remove and destroy the orig- 
inal form. 

There were many other time-con- 
suming features connected with pay- 
ments and delinquencies, all of which 
have been simplified by Addressograph. 


New Vice-President for IBM 


Edward M. Douglas, executive as- 
sistant, has been promoted to the po- 
sition of vice-president of the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

A graduate of Harvard University, 
Mr. Douglas joined the company in 
1925 as a system serviceman in New 
York, later transferred to Newark, 
N. J., and subsequently served as 
senior sales representative of the elec- 
tric accounting machines division, as 
manager in Newark and in New York, 
as district manager in the electric ac- 
counting machines division and as IBM 
director of sales promotion and execu- 
tive assistant. 


Five Sizes of 
Orange-Peel Buckets 


For digging in difficult spots such as 
catch basins, wells, or certain types of 
settling basins the five sizes of Hay- 
ward orange-peel buckets show their 
adaptability. The smallest of these 
sizes will operate within a 12-inch 
diameter pipe. All will operate to any 
depth limited only by the length of the 
lines that controls them. The capaci- 
ties of the various sizes range from 100 


+ 


cubie inches to one cubic foot. 


To facilitate digging where the ma- 
terial to be removed is particularly 
hard the Hayward Company has de- 
signed a bucket with a hammer weight 
which raises the weight of the small 
bucket from 35 pounds to 65 pounds, 
and the larger size from 200 pounds 
to 330. This attachment adds but little 
to the cost and the weight can be re- 
moved when soft material is again 
encountered. 

The smallest bucket may be operated 
by hand but better results are gained 
when using some type of power ap- 
paratus. 

Bulletin 804 published by The Hay- 
ward Company, 50 Church St., New 
York 7, N. Y., describes the five buckets 
and tells of their, application. 


New Sludge Clarilier Uses 


Sludge Blanket Thickener 





Chain 


Belt’s new vertical -flow, slurry 
blanket type thickener called the Verti- 
Flo Thickener. 


Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is 
now manufacturing a new vertical flow, 
slurry blanket type of thickener known 
as the Rex Verti-Flo Thickener. This 
new unit is said to be particularly ef- 
fective in delivering highly clarified 
effluents with relatively low detention 
periods when handling certain types 
of solids. 

The Verti-Flo Thickener employs a 
cellular construction obtained by di- 
viding a conventional sedimentation 
basin with proper weirs and _ baffles. 
Extremely long weir length is ob- 
tained with this design. The ad- 
justable weirs allow close regulation of 
flow distribution among the cells. 

Rex conveyor sludge collectors are 
installed on the tank to concentrate 
the sludge at the influent end of the 
tank and maintain a fluid sludge blan- 
ket in the zone of flow immediately 
below the baffles. Continuous opera- 
tion of the conveyor sludge remover 
provides a constant recirculation of 
sludge to the influent end of the basin. 


Existing basins may be remodeled to 
provide greater capacity, or better 
results, by using the Rex Verti-Flo 
principles. 

For details on this thickener or on 
uny other item in the Rex san ior 
line, ple ise write Chain Belt Co., 1600 


West Bru St., Milwaukee 4, Wi 











PITTSBURGH ° DRS MOM 


BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE ELEVATED STEEL TANKS SINCE 19! 





tye tm 


The handsome appearance of this new 60’0”’ in diameter, with a head range 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Elevated Steel of only 24’8’’, the tank’s 500,000-gallon 
Tank design is the result of sound en- water capacity is elevated on a towel 
gineering for better water storage. 81’0” high. 


Let us consult on your particular storage problem! 


PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES STEEL CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 3412 NEVILLE ISLAND—DES MOINES, IOWA, 913 TUTTLE STREET 


NEW YORK, ROOM 915, 270 BROADWAY - CHICAGO, 1216 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
DALLAS, 1217 PRAETORIAN BUILDING - SAN FRANCISCO, 619 RIALTO BUILDING 
SEATTLE, 520 FIRST AVENUE, SOUTH 











Unilied ontrol Cabinet 
Improves Water Pumping 








Foxboro’s new pumping control 
ntaunng altitude controller, flow 
ide recorder and draw-down in 





To give complete control over water 
pumping in isolated pumping stations, 
the Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., has 
developed a new pumping contro! 
pane ‘onveniently designed, so that 
‘t can be installed even by inexperi- 


enced contractors. This cabinet was 
exhibited for the first time at the 
American Water Works Association 
yuee held recently in St. Louis. 
— cabinet carries three instru- 
1ent 


One located at the top is an 


indicating Rotax altitude controller set 
‘o start the pump at 80 feet and stop 
tt at 100 feet elevation (or whatever 
oo ‘esired high and low levels may 


Rotax altitude control operates 
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on the change in pressure at the pump 
house corresponding to variations in 
the level in the storage tank. In many 
cases, control can be set to maintain 
a level within 12 inches of the over- 
flow pipe in a 100-foot tank. 

Below this is the master meter, usu- 
ally a standard Foxboro Flow Recorder, 
with an extra pen for recording, in 
feet of water, the elevation controlled 
and indicated by the top instrument. 
This arrangement simplifies record 
keeping, making it necessary to stock 
and file only one chart. The combined 
record also will help prevent disputes 
over the elevation maintained in the 
tank, and can sometimes be of value 
to insurance inspectors and for rate 
studies. 

The bottom instrument is the draw- 
down indicator, indicating the water 
level in the well during pumping. 
(In those cases where draw-down 
measurement is not needed, a clear well 
level indicator can be provided in- 
stead.) Normally an indicating instru- 
ment is satisfactory, and a hand pump 
is supplied in the cabinet, to force air 
through tubing installed in the well 
casing; but if desired, draw-down or 
clear well level can be recorded on an- 
other chart, provided a compressed air 
supply is available for continuous op- 
eration. 

The cabinet also carries a “Manual- 
Off-Automatic” switch connected to 
across-the-line type starter as well as 
a circuit breaker and other auxiliary 
electrical equipment. A_ time-delay 
relay can be furnished for installations 
where surge conditions demand it. 

The Foxboro Company also has other 
types of cabinets, suited for the larger 
pumping stations where pressure 
gages and liquid level control instru- 
ments are required. The specifications 
are elastic and panels can be furnished 
to fulfill any requirements as to space 
and instrumentations. 


Explains Diesel’s Gain 
in City Power Plants 


Two advantages of diesel engines 
over other types of power have led to 
their widespread use in municipally 
owned light and power plants. This 
was pointed out by Harvey T. Hill, 
executive director of the Diesel Engine 
Manufacturers Association, in a recent 
address in San Francisco before the 
Mechanical Engineering Instructors of 
the western third of the U. S. A. 

“These advantages,” Mr. Hill said, “are 
the diesel’s operating economy and its 
dependability. The economy results 
from the fact that the diesel burns less 
fuel than any other type of internal 
combustion engine and, further, this 
fuel costs only a few cents a gallon.” 

“An active potential market for diesel 
engines has been building up among 
the 3,371 municipalities which own 
their own power plants,” Mr. Hill said, 
because practically every diesel engine 
builder in the country had been en- 
gaged 100 percent in war work until 
V-J Day. 

“Meantime,” Mr. Hill continued, “en- 


gines in municipal plants were wearing 
out, in many cases at a faster-than- 
normal rate, due to extra demands for 
power for wartime production. Besides 
new engines that are now needed for 
replacement, others are required to 
supply additional power to meet the 
cities’ expanding needs. The experi- 
ences of nearly 900 cities have shown 
that their electric load approximately 
doubles itself every seven years.” 


LaPlant-Choate Starts New 
Dealer Program, Announces 


New \ lodels 


New sales policies were announced 
by the LaPlant-Choate Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, in a recent statement by 
E. R. (Ed) Galvin, newly appointed ex- 
ecutive vice-president and general sales 
manager. The company is establishing 
a new _ world-wide LaPlant-Choate 
dealer sales and service organization to 
which a number of new dealers have 
already been appointed. 

“We have elected to take this step,” 
Mr. Galvin stated, “because of the fact 
that our previous dealer organization is 
associated with a manufacturer now 
advertising equipment which is com- 
petitive to LaPlant-Choate.” 

All of the company’s products, in- 
cluding hydraulic dozers and _ land- 
clearing equipment, which will con- 
tinue to be available for use with 
Caterpillar tractors throughout 1946, 
will be sold and serviced exclusively by 
LaPlant-Choate dealers as rapidly as 
dealers are appointed. The announce- 
ment was made at a demonstration of 
the improved line of 6-, 8-, and 14- 
yard cable scrapers and a workout of a 
new high-speed, rubber-tired prime 
mover and 15-yard scraper combina- 
tion. 


Dr. Snell Named President 
of Institute of ¢ hemists 


Dr. Foster Dee Snell, president of 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., consulting chem- 
ists and engineers, 305 Washington St. 
Brooklyn 1, 
N. Y., was 
elected presi- 
dent of the 
American In- 
stitute of 
Chemists at 
its recent an- 
nual meeting. 
He suceeds 
Dr. Gustave 
Eglofft of Uni- 
versal Oil 
Products Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Dr. Joseph 
M attello, 
technical director of the Hilo Varnish 
Co., was elected vice-president. Also 
announced was the re-election of Dr 
Lloyd Van Doren, patent attorney of 
New York as secretary; and Frederick 
A. Hessel, president of the Montclair 
Research Corp. of Montclair, N. J., as 
treasurer. 
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Look over that list 
of HERCULES Distributors 





| at the right > 


. then pick out the one nearest you and make a note 
of his name and address. Everyone of these Hercules 
distributors is a specialist in truck equipment engineer- 
ing, ready to help you select the right type of unit for 
every municipal job. 


Offering complete sales and service facilities, Hercules 
distributors offer “service after sales” that helps keep 
operating costs to a minimum. Let him show you the 
complete line of Hercules equipment—dump bodies, 
garbage bodies, hydraulic hoists, cretemobiles, power 
takeoffs—each designed to do a better job, in less time, 
at lower cost. 


A phone call or postcard is all that’s needed . . . you'll 
like his friendly, helpful service that makes your job 
easier. Call or write today . . . take advantage of the 
knowledge and experience that a Hercules distributor 
can Offer you. 





Hercules Model D-9 Dump Body, svit- 
able for mounting on standard 11/2 ton 


chassis. Exclusive Hercules design pro- 
; Hercules garbage bodies, open and 
vides body strength more than 4 times 
3 ' closed types. Available with arched or 
greater than ordinary construction 
square tailgate. Sliding doors, water- 


proof tailgate construction. Lengths 


and capacities for any requirement. 














ome 
HERCULES DISTRIBUTORS 


ALABAMA—BIRMINGHAM: Drennen Moter Car Co. MOBILE 
Spring Service, Inc., 256 St. Lowis St. MONTGOMERY: Joke Arongy 
Auto Ports & Tire Co., Cor. Bell & Whitman Sts. 





ARKANSAS—LITTLE ROCK: G. L. Turner, Inc., 320 E. Morkhom §. 
(MEMPHIS, TENN.): Dealers Truckstell Sales, Inc. 


CALIFORNIA—LOS ANGELES: Standerd Carriage Works, Inc. LOS AN. 
GELES 1: General Truck Equipment Co. OAKLAND 7; A. Pasteris Co. 
2200 Wood St. ; 


COLORADO—DENVER: The Colorado Bidrs. Supply Co., 324 S. Breedwey 
FLORIDA—JACKSONVILLE: 8 & C Equipment Co. 1839 Main Sr. 


GEORGIA—COLLEGE PARK (ATLANTA): Carley Trailer & Equipment Ce. 
“Chapman Springs'’ 


IDAHO—TWIN FALLS: V. R. Teasley, Twin Falls Equipment Co 
251 Main Ave., W. 


ILLINOIS—CHICAGO: Stahmer Supply Co., 135 $. La Salle St. PEORIA 
A. W. Moore, 2710 S. Adams St. (ST. LOUIS, MO.): Truck Equip. Co., 
511 N. Channing Ave. (EVANSVILLE, IND.): Hercules Body Co., inc, 


INDIANA—EVANSVILLE: Hercules Body Co., Inc. FORT WAYNE: The 
Branstrator Body Co., 4227 Bluffton Road. INDIANAPOLIS: John Gued. 
elhoefer Wagon Co., Inc., Kentucky Ave. at Georgia St. (LOUISVILLE, 
KY.): J. Edinger & Son, 1010 Story Ave. (CINCINNATI, ©.): The 
Bode-Finn Co., 1654 Central Ave. 


1OWA—CEDAR RAPIDS: E. Cohn & Sons, Inc. (CHICAGO, ILL.): Stohmer 
Supply Co., 135 S. LaSalle St. 


KENTUCK Y—LOUISVILLE: J. Edinger & Son. (EVANSVILLE, IND.): Her. 
cules Body Co., Inc. (CINCINNATI, ©.): The Bode-Finn Co., 1654 Cen. 
tral Ave. 


LOUISIANA—NEW ORLEANS: Southern Tractor & Equip. Co., 50! Elysien 
Fields Ave. (MEMPHIS, TENN.): Dealers Truckstell Soles, Inc 





MARYLAND—BALTIMORE: United Truck Equipment Co., 1242 S. Pace St, 


MASSACHUSETTS—CAMBRIDGE: Hercules-Campbel!l Body Co., 130 Brook. 
line St. 


MICHIGAN—DETROIT: Waggy-Hoffman Equipment Ce., 10012 Archdale 
Ave. (CHICAGO, ILL.): Stahmer Supply Co., 135 S$. LaSalle Si. 


MISSISSIPPI—(MEMPHIS, TENN.): Dealers Truckstell Sales, Inc. 


MISSOURI—KANSAS CITY: American Body & Equipment Co., 141! Cher- 
lotte St. ST. LOUIS: Truck Equipment Co., 511 N. Channing Ave 


MONTANA—BILLINGS: Western Construction Equip. Co., ?. O. Box 2117 
or 505 N. 24th St. MISSOULA: Western Construction Equip. Co., 7. O 
Box 599 of 218 W. Pine St.(DENVER): Colorado Builders Supply Co 


NEBRASKA—LINCOLN: Highway Equipment & Supply Co., 2! st & N Sts 


NEW MEXICO—ALBUQUERQUE: The Harry Cornelius Co., 1118 W. Con- 
delaria 


NEW YORK—BUFFALO: Truckstell-Wilcox, Inc., 224 W. Utica St. TARRY- 
TOWN: Hercules-Campbel! Body Co., Inc., WATERLOO: Hercules-Camp 
bel! Body Co. 





NORTH CAROLINA—-RALEIGH: J. B. Hunt & Sons, 323-25 W. Martin St. | 
SPRUCE PINE: Mitchel! Distributing Co. 


OHIO—CANTON: Ewing Brothers, 929-41 Cleveland Ave., N. W. (Stork | 
County Only). CINCINNATI: The Bode-Finn Equipment Co., 2650 Spring 
Grove Ave. CLEVELAND: Trailmobile Corp., 1808 E. 22nd Street. | 
COLUMBUS: Hercules Body Sales Co., 580 Hamlet St. YOUNGSTOWN | 
O'Dea Truck Body Sales, 2035 Ohio Ave. (HUNTINGTON, W. VA.) 
Huntington Truck Equipment Co., 919 Sixth Ave. (DETROIT, MICH.) 
Waggy-Hoffman Equipment Co., 10012 Archdale Ave. 


OKLAHOMA—OKLAHOMA CITY: The Diese! Power Co., 
1801 N. E. Ninth St 


OREGON—PORTLAND: Newell Truck Equipment Co., 316 N. Russell St 


PENNSYLVANIA—ALTOONA: Brumbaugh Body Co., 100 Plank Rood 
ERIE: Trailmobile Corp. LEBANON: M. A. Brightbill Body Works, E 
Cumberland St. at 7th Ave. PHILADELPHIA: Eastern Body Co., 3!st & 
Fletcher Sts. PITTSBURGH: Hercules-Pittsburgh Body Co., 1717 Mary 
St., S. S., SCRANTON: Brake Service Co., Cor. Washington & Ash 


SOUTH CAROLINA—COLUMBIA: South Carolina Eqpt. Co., P. O. Box 295 


TENNESSEE—CHATTANOOGA: Ted Nelson Service & CHR Alignment Co., 
416-18 Morket St. KNOXVILLE: Knoxville Structural Stee! Co., P. 0 
Box 1512. MEMPHIS: Deolers Truckstell Sales, Inc., 365 South Porkwoy 
W. NASHVILLE: Halliburton & Lane, 5th Ave. & McGavock St 

TEXAS—DALLAS: Truck Equipment Co., P. O. Box 143 or 2409-11 Com: 
merce. HOUSTON: McArthur Welding & Press Co., 5525 Clinton Drive 

SAN ANTONIO: Patten Machinery Co. 


VIRGINIA—NORFOLK: A. S. Drumwright & Co., 1921 Brambieton Ave 
RICHMOND: L. G. Crenshaw, Jr., 304 E. Main St. 


WASHINGTON—SEATTLE: Allied Trailer & Equip. Co., 1331 Third Ave 
WEST VIRGINIA—BLUEFIELD: Truck Equip. Engineering Co., P. O. Box 


387 or Chevrolet Bidg. CHARLESTON: West Virginia Tractor & Eau'p 
Co., P. O. Box 473. CLARKSBURG: West Virginia Tractor’ & Equip : 
100 Wood St. HUNTINGTON: Huntington Truck Equip. Co., 919 5 


Ave. 


th 
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Rolph Elec ted P resident 
ol Holophane Co. 


W. Rolph has been elected 


elected to the Board of Directors of 
the United Engineering and Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of 
heavy-duty machinery used by the 


tical application of many machine tools 

now commonly used in industry. 
Colonel Rockwell has the unusual 

distinction of being chairman of the 


omas ° 
Re ¢ the Holophane Co., Inc., steel industry. board of three companies listed on the 
a will located at the company’s Colonel Rockwell has a long-standing New York stock exchange as well as 
- headquarters, interest in the machinery industry. a director of four firms listed on the 
342 Madison Thirty years ago, when in private prac- Board, and by special permission he 
Ave, New tice as a consulting engineer, he helped is serving as a director of two national 
York, N. Y. to perfect the development and prac- 


Franck who 


eral manager 
close to thir- 
ty years and 
president 
during the 
last sixteen 
years and 
who will now 


He succeeds | 
Charles | 


has been gen- | 


banks. 





Pick-up Street Sweeper 








Thomas W. Rolph 
pact as chair- 
~ man of the board. 
Ine. Mr. Rolph has served the organiza- 
The tion for 25 years, first as head of the 
~q street lighting department, then as 
The chief engineer. Several years ago he 
was made vice-president and placed in 
nal charge of manufacturing and engineer- | 
ing. A year ago he was elected to the | 
~ board of directors. 
A graduate of Cornell University, 
ian Mr. Rolph is a fellow of the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society and a member 
®. of the Optical Society of America. He 
an has been active on many IES. light- ica sats LM 
a ing —e and + be 
numerous articles to technica ub- | “ y T /‘ 
lications. Some fifty United States MUNICIPAL ‘ey UPPLY COMPAN ¥ 
‘ | patents on luminaires and lighting de- | Manufacturers 
vices have been granted to him and | 
i also a considerable number of patents 
°) issued by foreign countries. P Giect Sweepers 








Col. Rockwell Elected Director 
of United Engineering 
Colonel W. F. Rockwell, board chair- 


man and president of Rockwell Manu- 
lacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 


Sao Fheshers 


| 


Distributors 





SoutTH BEND 23. INDIANA 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT, 44 Whitehall Street, NEW YORK 4, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Fresh, high quality broom fibres last longer 


The longer mileage you obtain from fresh broom 
fibres means less time-taking refilling of the broom 


AFRICAN BASS 
FIBRES 


INDIA PALMYRAH 
STALKS 


core and valuable man-hours put to an extra use. The 
use of fresh, high-quality fibres in your mechanical 
sweeper is sound economy these days. 


MOUNTAIN 
HICKORY SPLINTS 


STEEL WIRE 
SWEEPER STALKS 


We are able to service every need in all types and 


sizes. We would be happy to receive your request 
for samples and quotations. 


The 


Established 1872 


OTTO GERDAU CO. 





. 
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We have sold more cities the 
New MArkK-TIME PERFECTION meter’ 


since its introduction than we sold 
the whole 10 years prior. 





| 








? 
CANASTOTA, N. Y. Says: 


“We have had one hundred (100) Per- 
fection model meters operating on our 
streets for the past two months and they 
have given excellent service. Our main- 
tenance calls have been at a minimum 
and of a very slight nature. 


| am glad to recommend the Rhodes 
Perfection parking meter at any time”. 


CLARK E. LAHAH 
CHIEF OF POLICE 


M. H. RHODES, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS ( i’ HARTFORD 6, CONN. 
| MARK-TIME | 


Va, 








* Already a number of cities have given repeat orders 
after observing their Perfection parking meters 
in operation—one city has reordered three times. 
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New Method for Making Water Potable 
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rhis schematic drawing outlines the arrangement of a Filt-R-Stil potable 


er unit, 


The successful use of their new ion- 
exchange system of water purification 
for supplying, from local sources, the 
entire domestic water needs of a typ- 
ical mining village has recently been 
reported by the American Cyanamid 
and Chemical Corp., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. The Filt- 
R-Stil unit, in operation since the first 
of this year, has been producing ap- 
proximately 9,000 gallons of potable 
water in a 9-hour operating day and 
effects about an 85% reduction in the 
solids content of the water; the final 
water averages about 400 ppm of 
total solids, none of which is hardness. 
The water produced compares favor- 
ably in quality and taste, with that ob- 
tained from the water-conditioning 
plants of large cities. 

The theory behind the process used 
in a Filt-R-Stil unit is ion-exchange. 
New synthetic resins have been de- 
veloped which have the ability to re- 
move or exchange ions from solution. 
Since the hardness and saltiness of un- 
potable water is caused by mineral 
salts and acids which, in water solu- 
tion, dissociate into ions, water passed 
through beds of these resins can be 
practically completely demineralized. 

This equipment 
of four ec 


consists essentially 
lumns arranged in series and 


- RUSTA RESTOR rénucés 
TANK MAINTENANCE 


Modern, Proved Cathodic Method 
Provides Lasting Protection Against 
Rusting—Eliminates Both the Loss of 
Service, and Cost, of Interior Painting. 


containing alternate beds of catonic 
and anionic exchange resins. The 
catonic exchangers act to change salts 
into their corresponding acids, and the 
anionic exchangers remove the acids. 
Raw. water is fed under pressure to 
the first column and thence through 
the series. The quality of the treated 
water is indicated by an electrical con- 
ductivity cell operating in the out- 
let from the last column. When the 
cell indicates that the delivered water 
is no longer satisfactory, the exchange 
capacity of the resins has been used 
up. The resins are then regenerated 
with dilute solutions of sulphuric acid 
and soda ash. They are rinsed and then 
are ready for reuse. 

The Filt-R-Stil potable water unit, 
although capable of completely demin- 
eralizing water, is regulated to reduce 
the dissolved solids content only to a 
potable level, about 400 to 500 ppm. 


S. Morgan Smith A 
Opens San Francisco Office 


S. Morgan Smith Co., York, Pa., 
manufacturers of hydraulic turbines, 
valves, and pumps announces the open- 
ing of an office at 1 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco 4, Calif. Mr. Ross L. 
Mahon will be in charge. 
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Your tanks can get lasting protection 
against rusting with Rusta Restor. Ap- 
proved and endorsed by national and state 
. authorities, Rusta Restor reverses the electro- 
_ mical process that causes rusting,—keeps the tank in a “neu- 
tralized State that prevents rusting. Inexpensive to install, 
anc cheap to operate. Send for full details today. 


RUSTA RESTOR 


A DIVISION OF 


THE JOHNSTON & JENNINGS COMPANY 
861 ADDISON ROAD © © @ CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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AUTOMATIC “STOP-STARTER™ 
GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
ALTITUDE VALVES 





valve will 


water level within 3” 
means ot 
switch stops the pump as 


tion and by 
starter” 
the valve closes. 
Let 


Eliminate all water 
surges and shock 


Installed where a single line is used 
for both supply and discharge, 
maintain a 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
Engineers, Solve your Flow 
Control Problems! 













1 
the 
constant 
to 12” varia 
the “stop- 







GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


[ULE shone” 





The unique construction of these fit- 
water 
inside 
screwing onto iron pipe, 
connections for attaching direct to 
copper or thin-wall lead tubing. You 
about RINGSTYLE 


tings for 
designs with 


can learn all 
Valves and Coupli 
our catalog, and 


available to any waterworks. 


WABASH. 





meters permits 
threads for 
or with 


s by sending for 
ree samples are 
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N ROAD REPAIR IS NEEDED 
. HERE’S THE EQUIPMENT FOR di 
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These Littleford Units are the modern efficient, low-cost operat- 
ing units, designed for the big road-repair program ahead. The 
84-HD is the fastest heating Kettle made today, having patented 
Littleford features—The 101 Utility Spray Tank combines thr 
units in one—Trail-O-Roller is the portable roller that gives 
as much compaction as a five-ton tandem. 


With units like these on the job, it’s easy to get that repair 
job done permanently. Littleford Equipment has been tried and 
tested—-make no mistake when you purchase your next repair out- 
fit—make it a Littleford 


LITTLEFORD BROS., Inc. 


500 E. PEARL ST., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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White |’: omoted at 
Standard Steel Works 


White was appointed assistant 


H. H 
lent in charge of sales for 





inpepres 
Sendard Steel Works, North Kansas 
City, Mo, at 
the last board 
of directors 
meeting ac- 
cording to a 
recent an- 
nouncement. 
Mr. White 
is a graduate 
f the Uni- 
versity of 
Misso uri. 
After leaving 
college, he 
was a sales- 
man for the H. H. White 
Loomis A d - 


vertising Company in the directory ad- 
vertising field. In 1936 he joined the 
Standard Steel Works, and in 1939 was 
made manager of the Road and Street 
Division of the company. He built up 
a strong dealer organization for this 
division and in 1941 was appointed as- 
sistant sales manager. In 1943 he be- 
came General Sales Manager of the 
company, a position he held until his 


recent appointment. 


Diesel Tractor Catalog 





{ 


| 





Economy Pumps, Inc. 
Acquires Valve ( ompany 


J. H. Swan of Klipfel Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and R. H. Thomas, president 
of Economy Pumps, Inc., Hamilton, 
Ohio, have announced the purchase 
of the Klipfel stock by Economy. Mr 
Swan remains with the company in an 
advisory capacity and as chairman of 
the board. 

The Klipfel company was incorpo- 
rated in 1904, succeeding Klipfel and 
Thomas. It is a leading producer of 
pressure regulators, tank thermostat 


valves, water level controllers, pressure 
relief valves, pilot operated valves for 
public utility 


alte banhed of howe 
st fast- priming 


. 


and industrial plants. 











The line includes the majority of items 
required for fluid flow regulation. The 
pooling of the engineering, manufac- 
turing and marketing staffs offers many 
advantages and economies, particularly 
in development and research on new 
products 


The Economy company was founded 
in Chicago in 1914. Its_products include 
centrifugal, mixed-flow and axial flow 
pumps up to 120,000 gpm; planers of 
all sizes up to 11 feet between the 
housings—these large machines weigh- 
ing 350,000 lbs. The company does an 
extensive contract manufacturing busi- 
ness for other machinery and engineer- 
ing concerns producing machine tools 


of all kinds. 


and non-leaking 





! cover of Allis-Chalmers’ new 
kiet on the new HD-7 diesel 7 Th ees f f th 
, e wearing surfaces o ” 
HE SEAL that Carver mechanical seal are made 
| positively keeps the of tungsten-carbide — almost dia- 
The new HD-7 diesel tractor now water in and the air out mond-hard—and consequently 


are practically immune to wear. 


being distributed by the Allis-Chalmers is a special Carver de- 


Mfg. Co Futat : ; : ; ; : 

Ly fa sign that is specially suited for high pressure 
the subject of a new, * porwarner - work and when handling dirty water—the higher 
page catalog No. 290A. the pressure the tighter the seal. Air is kept out 


of the pump so there’s no loss of vacuum and 
high priming efficiency is maintained. 

Carver self-priming centrifugal pumps are 
offered in a wide range of sizes from 112” to 10” 
with either gas, Diesel or electric power. Send 
for Bulletin 101A. Dealers in all principal cities. 


CARVER PUMP COMPANY 
MUSCATINE, IOWA 


IOA4A tof 


ninently displayed in this catalog 
ts about the General Motors 2- 
ngine, the unit injector, trans- 
construction, and the popular 
e” sealed truck wheels. Speci- 
s list pertinent facts and fig- 
bout the HD-7, such as its 60 
r hp, its five speed ranges, en- 
mensions, fuel capacities, ship- 
t eights as well as track design. 
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roundwork for tomorrow’s skyroads 





Ashu huge job is just ahead for you who have built America’s 
highways. For America is taking to the air—and that means a 
network of airports. You can speed up airport construction and cut 


cost, too—if you have Gardner-Denver construction equipment to 


back up your men. 


Gardner-Denver equipment can help you step up the pace of 
construction, for it stays on the job. Endurance has been built into 
it to assure efficient service without frequent “time out” for 
maintenance. For complete information, write the Gardner-Denver | 


Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


Gardner-Denver Backfill 
« Tamper ts easy to walk 
over the fill—meets the 
most exacting require- 
ments. 



















Gard ner-Denver Gasoline or Diesel 


Water-cooled Compressors are com- 
pletely water-jacketed for efficient, 
continuous operation in any climate 
or altitude. 


Gardner-Denver UM-9 
Wagon Drill . . . fast, 
powerful and highly 
maneuverable, 





A. Gardner-Denver S-55 Sinker—a fast, ¢asy 
riding drill with remarkable hole-cleaning abiity- 


Garon ER-EZENVER 


Since 1859 fl sg Ne 


B. Gardner-Denver 28 Spader reduces diggin 
time. Available with a variety of tools. 

C. Gardner-Denver B-Y2H Paving Breakers 
strike powerful blows for rapid, econo” ical 
demolition. 
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MEAN AAOLOTIS, UCL CAaAVACILICSs, silipn 


pl eights as well as track design. MUSCATINE, IOWA 
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New Purifier Separates 
Free W ater from Gasoline 

















[he Skinner gasoline and fuel oil puri- 
The fluid is filtered between helical- 
vound ribbons of an impervious mate 
ial. Filtration is so uniformly fine that 
en free water is separated from gaso- 


ne 
é 


An important advance in automotive 
design resulting from wartime research 
has just been released for civilian use 
by Skinner Purifiers, Inc., Detroit 11, 
Mich. This is the Skinner gasoline 
purifier, a system of purification for 
improving the performance of cars, 
trucks, buses, tractors, stationary en- 
gines, and fuel oil burners. Mr. Ralph 
Skinner, president of Skinner Purifiers, 
Inc, explains the purifying action as 
follows: 

“The Skinner Purifier purifies gaso- 
line or other fuel by passing it be- 
tween layers of helically wound rib- 
bons made from impervious material. 
Dirt and other impurities are stopped 
at the outer edges of these ribbons 
and fall into the sediment chamber. 
Any accumulations on the outer sur- 
face of the cylinder of helically wound 


ribbons occurring after long use can 
de quickly cleaned off by simply blow- 
ing compressed air, or even the breath 
into the cylinder. 

“The purifier actually separates free 
water from gasoline. This can be at- 
tributed to the unique laminated con- 
struction of the ‘Kwick Klean Kart- 


ridge’ with its almost innumerable ori- 

ices of a few microns in size, and the 

ces in surface tension and spe- 

ivity of the two liquids.” 

Mr. Skinner adds that the purifier 
installed in a few minutes. 


) ™~ 

| ennsalt Sales 

Representative Named 

> ‘R. Todd has been named di- 
vis sales manager of the south- 


ea | district for the Laundry and 
eaning Division of the Pennsyl- 
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vania Salt Manufacturing Co., 1000 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., ac- 
cording to an announcement by J. 
Stanley Hall, manager of sales. 

The Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Company of Washington has be- 
gun construction of a new $1,000,000 
chemical plant on the Willamette River 
near Portland to be completed in June, 
1947, it was also announced. The new 
plant, said Fred C. Shaneman, presi- 
dent of the company and vice-president 
of the parent company, is being built 
to serve the increasing activities in this 
part of the Pacific Northwest. It will 
produce liquid chlorine, liquid caustic 
soda, sodium chlorate, potassium chlor- 
ate, and sodium hypochlorate. 


New Person nel at 


Geo. H. Gibson Co. 


Luis Gibson, proprietor of the Geo. 
H. Gibson Co., industrial advertising 
agency, New York, N. Y., announced 
recently two additions to his personnel. 

Harry Bauer has been named pro- 
duction manager, and J. Doran Wil- 
liams is art director. 

Mr. Bauer recently returned after 
three and half years in the U. S. Coast 
Guard, prior to which he was em- 
ployed by the Geo. H. Gibson Co. for 
14 years. Except for wartime service 
with the marines, Mr. Williams has 
specialized in industrial advertising art 
since 1935. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ROADS 
ATTRACT TOURISTS 


Secondary roads, consolidated 
with calcium chloride, are 
firm, sound, smooth and dust- 
free. Roadside scenery is clean. 
Farm homes and crops are 
protected. 


Your local scenic spots 
beckon tourists away from the 
paved arteries. Property val- 
ues are enhanced; farmers’ in- 
comes are increased. 


These excellent consoli- 


dated roads are low-cost. Local 
materials and local labor are 
used. They carry heavy traffic 
for long periods of time. 


Plan calcium consolidated 


roads in your Federal-Aid sec- 
ondary road programs. 


They earn their way. 


Write for booklet, ‘Surface 


Consolidation and Mainte- 
nance.” 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION 


4145 Penobscot Building 


Detroit 26, Michigan 





| CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Consolidation 
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astest “/ractor 
tin (own - - 
It’s an INTERNATIONAL 


Digging, bulldozing, gracing, shovell!ing, load- 
ing, lifting, carrying and hauling all day long 
_and often into the night! That’s the routine of 
an International Crawler Tractor when 
equipped with a dozer-shovel. And never 
time out for changing equipment! 


a 


Busiest Tractor in town because it’s a time- 
For a de- 
pendable, sure-footed tractor, you can’t beat 


Saver, money-saver and man-saver! 





‘ an International. 


18 Reasons Why 


1. Full-Diesel engine. 2. Easiest start- 
ing Diesel. 3. Replaceable cylinder 


sleeves. 4. Tocco-hardened crank- 
shaft. 5. Full-pressure engine lubri- 
cation. 6. Large, accessible over- 


center type engine clutch. 7. Fast, 
easy gear shifting. 8. Wide speed 
range. 9. Big, easy-operating, mul- 
tiple-disc steering clutches. 10. Lib- 
eral use of ball bearings and bearing 
cages, 11. Positive track alignment. 
12 .Track shoes keyed to track links. 
13. Outstanding track roller, sprocket 
and idler dust seals. 14. Track frames 
mounted by ball-and-socket joints on 
pivot shaft. 15. Every size tractor 
available in two treads. 16. Well- 
located mounting pads for attaching 
equipment. 17. Comfortable seat 
and convenient controls. 18. Indi- 
vidual unit accessibility—for low main- 
tenance costs. 
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International Industrial Power Distributors, lo- 
cated in all principal markets, supply not only 
International TracTracTors, Wheel Tractors and 
Power Units but also tractor equipment that’s 
matched to them and to the job, Jn addition, 
these organizations have unexcelled, factorylevel 
service facilities for keeping International Tractors 
and Engines—and matched equipment —in 


TracTracTors 





INTERNATIONAL *® 





Power Units 






prime working order with minimum down time. 
Consult the International Industrial Power Dis- 

tributor near you, now, for aid in selecting the 

tractors, engines and equipment you need. 


} 
Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue . Chicago 1, Iliinois 
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Mistrietl fOr the mAaAUNnary ala 
eaning Division of the Pennsyl- 
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New Bulletin on Sludge 


Blanket-Type Reactivator 











"> =.= 





LARIFICATION 











5 AMBER 














RERCTIVATOR we 






| { flow diagram of the new Graver reactivator using sludge blanket clarification. 


The ? bers consecutively mark the flow 
complete with pressure filters. 


The principles and advantages of up- 
ward sludge filtration and its adapt- 
to the effective treatment of 
industrial and municipal water 
ipplies is the subject of an 8-page 
llustrated booklet from the Graver 
nk & Mfg. Co., Ine., 332 South Michi- 

Ave., Chicago, III. 
flow diagrams, and cutaway 


wings show: clearly how the Graver 
sludge blanket type reactivator can 
softer ind.-clarify raw water, materially 
educe reaction time, and provide a 
treated water that, in many cases, is 


suitable for process use without further 


+ 
? 
en 


De Laval Appoints 
Special Representative 


The De Laval Steam Turbine Co., 
Trenton, N. J., announces the appoint- 
ment of James P. Stewart as special 

representa- 

Ci tive for its 

‘~o line of cen- 

, trifugal blow- 

ers and com- 
pressors. He 





headquarters 
at the Tren- 
ton office. 
Mr. Stewart 
for many 
years was 
connected 
with the El- 





James P. Stewart liott Co.,| 
; Jeannette, | 
Pa 1 was recently the assistant gen- 
fral manager of B-W Superchargers, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Veterans Return to 
B. F. 00drich 
Tl 


ty-nine percent of all employes | 
nationwide organization of The 
roodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, who | 
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will make his | 


through the tank. Right: This is the way a 


left their jobs for the armed forces 
were again on the company payrolls 
last April 30, it was reported recently 

Nearly 4,000 employes who served 
the nation during the war were back 
at posts with the organization on that 
date. In addition, over 4,000 former 
service men and women, not with the 
company previous to the war, were 
on the payrolls. New job are also filled 
by veterans. 











Bullclam Shovel 
and 
Hi-Lift Loader 


will be exhibited 
at 
| National Institute of Governmen- 
tal Purchasing conference 


August 19-21 at the 
Stevens Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 


in Booths £92 and #93 


Both units will be 
mounted on tractors 
and in operation 





DROTT MANUFACTURING CORP. 
5141 No. 35th St. Milwaukee 9, Wis. 











Ja QUALITY 


SWIMMING 
POOL 


EQUIPMENT 
Gpecdy 
CHEMCO 


CHEMCO 
TYPE M-3 


rpy ” 
HDL .. we 


OTHER 
“CHEMCO” PRODUCTS 
FILTERS 
WATER SOFTENERS 
HYDROGEN ION PLANTS 
COMPLETE PURIFICATION 
SYSTEMS 
FOR SWIMMING POOLS 
mre 


CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


yw Orevtces tasoratronrr oerer 


~ 
223 CENTER ST. + LOS ANGELES 54 + CALIF 


oe 


ee ee 





PRR 6 ern 
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All Sizes 
2° thru 12° 


PRECALKED! No 
lead to melt and 


pour. 


PRECALKED! No 
slow motion. No 
skilled labor! No 
large crew just a 


man or two. 


PRECALKED! No 
expensive equipment. 
All he needs is a 
calking tool and a 
hammer for all he 
does is “socket the 


‘ 
spigot and calk” “Just socket the 


spigot and calk”’ 


McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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SKILL PRIDE OF PRODUCT 
PUMPS “&y arora” | 


EXPERIENCE 










AURORA CENTRIFUGAL © APCO TURBINE-TyPE 
The able performance of our pumps, 
with high efficiency and lasting depend- 
ability, fulfills the fundamental purpose 
of our business. Put a PUMP “by 
Aurora” on that next liquids handling 


i job. You'll LIKE IT, TOO! 


Aurora Deep Well Leg J 
for all conditions—4" to 2 


Type AD Hor. Split Case, NSA Aurora 
= foo Stage Centrifugal’ Centrifugal 
mp Pump 


Type OD Hor. Split-Case Double Suction 
Single Stage Centrifugal 


Apco Turbine-Type Pumps 
pe GMC The simplest of all pumps. 
anes. ooee ' —s = act tf 
ig ea uties jent, 
Centrifugal | compact and lasting. 
a 


Type GGU Side Suction 
Single Stage Centrifugal 

































APCO Horizontal 
Condensation APCO Single Stage 
Return Unit Turbine-Type 
Write for Py mm ng CATALOG M 
er See Our Catalog in SWEETS. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 




























66 Loucks Street, AURORA, ILLINOIS 








FEMALE LONG LINK. 





SHORT CURVED LINK 


f= © +4 


HANDLE CUTTER WHEEL 


All parts interchangeable with our cutter put out for the past 40 years. Order what 
is needed to place your cutter in good working condition. 


ELLIS & FORD MFG. CO. 148 South Woodward Ave., Birmingham, Mich. 


EXPANDING ROOT CUTTER & SEWER CLEANER 


\ MALE LONG LINK 





4 BOLT 


AND NUT WHEEL Pt 














Open and in action removing roots and caked sediment like this. 





_ It Fits in on Every Sewer Cleaning Job 


Adjusted in 30 seconds to fit any sewer from 8 to 30 inches. 


Will clean the entire sewer wall, top, and sides as well as the bottom. 
cutting and removing the roots and caked sediment, putting the sewer 
system in almost 100% clean condition. 


Write for our new catalog on complete sewer cleaning equipment. 


aN EXPANDING SEWER MACHINE COMPANY 


a ee 108 East Walnut St. _— Ind. 
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New |.awn Mower 
Trims as It Cuts 


This Roebling 30-inch power lawn mower 





n and will cover half an acre per 


A 30-inch power lawnmower, com- 
pletely new in design and principle, 
that will cut and trim a lawn in one 
combined operation. and cover half an 
acre an hour, was demonstrated re- 
cently by its manufacturers, John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., at 





WH y— 





The above illustration shows the 
position of the rubber lining in 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose 


when it is held in a flattened posi- 
tion between calls into service. This 
is why we can save a city one re 
placement, because the hose will 
sive double the service of any hose 
constructed under the old method. 


—Also— 


We can load 25% more on the 
apparatus-bed, actually making an 
$8,000 truck loaded with the Bi- 
Lateral construction cheaper than 
one priced at $7,000 when loaded 


with other construction. 


BI-LATERAL 
FIRE HOSE CO. 


20 N. Wacker Drive. Chicago, Illinois 


a 


rH 
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ind trim a lawn in one combined 


the Devon Horse Show, Devon, Pa. 
The mower, to be known as the 
Roebling Rotary Power Mower, pro- 
vides these outstanding features: 
Rotary action which is similar to that 
of two electric fans placed side-by-side 
and face down over the grass. The 
horizontal blades, whirling at high 
speed, reach up to the very edge of 
posts, trees, fences, and other obsiruc- 
tions, almost completely eliminating 
“after trimming.” The mower is said 
to be able to cut all grasses or weeds, 
regardless of height, and to eliminate 
grass-matting and over-lapping runs, 
as the wheels are behind and well 
inside the path of the cutting blades. 
Styling makes the machine balanced 
for easy control, fingertip steering, and 


effortless operation. The handle can 
be collapsed and easily folded and the 
four steel cutting blades are double- 
edged for double duty and are readily 
removed, sharpened and replaced 

An automatic clutch disengages the 
wheel drive and the blades from the 
idling motor whenever the handle is 
released, and the motor can be started 
only when it is disengaged. 

Heeding the recommendations of 
leading agronomists against excessively 
close mowing, the manufacturers have 
set the cutting heights of the blades 
adjustable from 1% to 2% inches in 
quarter-inch graduations. They snip 
the grass into fine trimmings that are 
evenly spread to form a_ desirable 
mulch. 


Ferri-floc ... the ferric coagulant that is suc- 


cessfully and economically used in sewage 


treatment throughout the United States. Take 


fete hie bette to t-Mey Beelole(-seeM o) (ob elSa-s-1-1etdoleMetele Bitelet 


ings: use Ferri-floc. 


Tennessee Corporation's technical staff will 


be glad to help you with your specific prob- 


lems. Write to us today. The consultation 


service is free, of course. 


The Mark of Quality 


TENNESSEE ComPpoRaTiON 


~ Tennessee Corporation 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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MODEL 


The new Parsons 221 Trench- 

liner, public service model in 
| the Parsons line of trenchers, 
sidesteps surface obstruction 
as close as 10” to either side 
of the projected trench. Boom 
shifts from side to side across 
entire width of boom car- 
riage. Easy to shift, because 
it rides smoothly on big diam- 
eter rollers. Arc type spoil 
conveyor reaches up 69", 


































trucks. Telescoping ladder 
type boom can dig over and 
IDEAL FOR CITY WORK...¥® hand work. 
22 PARSONS PARSONS COMPANY 
An Gi lagtic, (va temlight 

| Maintains Bond at O°F 

AGAIN WE INCREASE THE SCOPE of A WATERPROOF JOINT 
EXTE N D AKOT EF saad — in Winter. Maintains Bond in Sub-Zero wea- 

er. 
Assortment of A, ppecacsons EXTENDAKOTE APPLICATIONS 

(pT WRT is ony | SEITE: es onde om 


under obstructing pipes in 
Koehring Subsidiary 
Announcing IE ae, Bd FEY NAG ERE = 
SERVICISED: Presents “EXTENDAKOTE”—to Solve many waterproofing problems. It is Self-Sealing. 
o7 steel conn actt on Somes. EXTENDAKOTE as the name implies is an Elastic 
EXTENDA KOTE 
way oe. applied Vv WATERPROOFING 
onthe Jeb. Extendakote is a process of hot-pouring or dipping 





easily dumps into 112 ton 
trench, virtually eliminating 
TRENCHLINER ~~ 
xterndable ard 
Elastic, Rust-resistant, sheer-resistant, and absorbs Vibration. It is Non-Extruding in summer, does not 
Coating for Steel Transverse and Contraction Joints, 
Steel Center Strips, Dummy Joints and Cleavage 
xtended Lines. Extendakote may be applied at factory or on 
the Job. 
and permanently seals and waterproofs when used 


in its proper place. 











PATENTS APPLIED FOR. 





Send Today for Information 


SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORP. = ne: 























Street 
Wes bh Cit State 
6051 est 65t Street Chicago 38 Ill. SERVICISED PRODUCTS COR’. 
6051 WEST 65TH ST. CHICAGO 38, ILt- 
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FWD Tracks Undergo Scientific Break-In Period 





of FWD trucks during the 
br in period is a new service being 
ffered by The Four Wheel Drive Auto 


Co., Clintonville, Wis. Exact standards 
f driving speed, greasing, and lubrica- 
mn have been set by the service de- 

partment of the company after exhaus- 

tests of the affect of speed, load, 
and other factors on the working parts 

f trucks during their initial driving 

iod in order to increase the strength 
moving parts. 

The manufacturing processes of the 

has therefore been extended 

the first five hundred or more miles 
travel of FWD trucks through care- 
driving of the trucks from the com- 
pany’s factory to customers and deal- 

s, by Arco Carriers, Inc. 

Fach truck is equipped with a Tacho- 
graph which is installed by the driver 
when the truck leaves the factory. This 
gives a constant, minute by minute 
record of the speed traveled. The 
is warned by a flashing red 
light when he exceeds the Tachograph 
speed setting. 

Regular checks are made on water 
and oil. Universal joints are greased 
daily and complete oil change and lu- 
brication is required each 500 miles. 
The daily reports, Tachograph discs, 


driver 


A TOUGH ROLLER 
FOR TOUGH JOBS 


Pierce-Bear 3'/2-5 Tons, 
Variable Weights 


Engineered for 


economical opera- 


ton where the going is tough. 
Compact, easy to operate. Rear 
roller gives heavy duty compres- 
sion. Built-in water tanks for wet 
rolling Powered with Allis- 
ynalmers | Industrial Heavy Duty 
- el ~ gasoline engine. Write 
I e€taus, 


An Arco driver at 
taches the speed- 
ometer cable of an 
FWD truck to the 
Tachograph just 
before leaving the | 
factory of The 
Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Co. The 
Tachograph gives a 
constant minute by 
minute record of 
the speed traveled. 


and final report are filed by The Four | 
Wheel Drive Auto Company and are | 
available for inspection by the new 
owner. The rigid inspection standards | 
set by the company assure him that | 
his truck has been scientifically broken 
in while en route to him. 


Stolte Elected Secretary 
of Fairbanks. Morse 


L. W. Stolte has been elected secre- 
tary of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chi- 
cago, 5, Ill., to replace Fred C. Dierks 
who retired according to an announce- 
ment made recently by Col. Robert H. 
Morse, president and general manager. 

Mr. Stolte joined the organization in 
1928 as a bookkeeper in the Cleveland 
branch. He subsequently became cash- 
ier of that branch and credit manager 
in 1933. Mr. Stolte has been active 
in credit association work, and has 
served as a director of the Cleveland 
Association of Credit Men for ten 
years and as an officer for three years. 

In July, 1945 he was transferred to | 
the headquarters office of the company 
in Chicago as general credit manager, 
which position he will retain along 
with his new job as secretary. 





Manufactured by 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


415-431 Hoefgen Ave. 


a 


SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


Phone Garfield 6137 er 8931 | 
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Better 


HOSE DRYING 








Gcur-S/r 


THE AIR-CONDITIONING 


FIRE HOSE DRYER 


Chiefs and firemen prefer this modern 
ELECTRO-MECHANICAL DRYER 
because it: (1) does a better job in a 
fraction of the time; (2) saves most of 
the hard work; (3) takes up so little 
floor space; (4) is ideal for hose storage; 
(5) lessens need for large hose reserves; 
(6) dries clothing as well as hose. 


CIRCUL-AIR is ideal for fire stations 
of any size... indeed many larger cities 
have re-ordered for additional houses 
after initial installations have proved it 
the fastest, easiest and most economical 
drying medium. 


Improved 
FIRE STATION DESIGN 





In eliminating the unsightly hose tower 
and cumbersome rack and the “dead” 
space they involve your architect can 
plan a really attractive station of func- 
tional design. The thousands of dollars 
saved in construction costs could pro- 
vide a lot of other needed equipment 
DON’T give your modern fire dept. an 
old-fashioned home. 


ASK A CHIEF WHO HAS ONE 
or Write for Descriptive Booklet 


The CIRCUL-AIR CORP. 


575 E. Milwaukee Street 
DETROIT 2 MICHIGAN 


16] 
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Consideration for the rights and needs of others 
is a requisite of good government. Streets and 
Highways, properly and amply marked, gain 
respect and cooperation from the motoring public. 


The Miro-Flex line of Bonderized metal 
signs is most complete for city, county 
or state use. Embossed, Plain or Reflec- 
torized with glass or Lucite buttons. 
Write for your copy of catalog today. 





MANUFACTURED BY 












WA x T D . TRAINED CITY 

| 

| = ADMINISTRATORS 

| Cities all over the country are losing some of 
their top administrators to the federal and state 

Governments and to industries. Unless there are 

trained replacements for these key men, city govern- 

ments will be seriously crippled. If you are a depart- 

ment head, you owe it to your city to train an 


“understudy” for your job. If you are a junior admin- 
istrator, now is the time to prepare for advancement. 


Enroll now in one of these eight practical cor- 
respondence courses: 





| 
Technique of Municipal Adminis- Municipal Personnel Admin- | 


tration istration 
Municipal Finance Administration ae Dee Werks Ae 
Municipal Police Administration — Fire Administra- 
Municipal Recreation Adminis- Local Planning Administra- 


=> Special texts have been prepared for administrators 
“on the job. Lesson papers are reviewed by leading 
authorities in each field. The $35 fee for each course 
covers the text, individualized lesson instruction, and 
a certificate upon satisfactory completion of the work 
The text alone sells for $7.50 a copy—$55 for a com- 
plete set. For use in group training projects, in lots of 
five or more, the price is $6 a copy. 


| 
| 
| tration tion 
| 


There are now nearly 1500 public officials enrolled in these 
courses in nearly 300 cities in 46 states. 


WRITE FOR A SPECIAL CIRCULAR TODAY 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37 


eee 
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Bugs Lake Notice 
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Pestroy brushed onto any surfacing in- 
cluding garbage cans dries quickly leaving 
almost invisible, non-shinny _ film 





vhich instantly paralyzes the lipoids of the 


of flies, mosquitoes and other insects. 


A study by the War Production 
Board showed that the minimum need 
of local governments for insecticides 
consisted of more than a million dollars 
worth of sixteen different types. Re- 
quirements run to hundreds of tons for 
use on municipal properties. 

Brushed onto screens, porch-ceilings, 





ROADMASTER 


Street Sweeper 


WIRE 


High Scleroscope Rating 
Uniform temper. 











Specially processed for high 
fatigue — against breakage. 
Long wearing. Conveniently 
cut and delivered in 100 and 
200 Ib. boxes. Prompt ship- 
| ment from stock of all stand- 
ard sizes. 





This gutter broom wire will 
prove an economy in your 
service, 


MORE MILES PER BRUSH" 





JOHNSON 
Steel & Wire Co., Inc. 


Worcester 1, Massachusetts 


New York Akron Chicago Detroit 
Los Angeles Toronto 








—. 
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floors, light fixtures, stairs, a new resin- 
coating, called “Pestroy” quickly dries, 
leaving an almost invisible, non-shiny 
film. According to a release from the 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
chemists say that flies, mosquitoes, fleas, 
ants, moths, roaches, and bed-bugs are 
almost instantly paralyzed as the lipoids 
of their feet touch the exposed crystals, 
yet a child can not rub off enough of 
the crystals to cause harm even if he 
sucks his fingers immediately after. 


“Pestroy” comes in three different 
forms; liquid coating for brush appli- 
cation, powder for squirting into cracks 
and hard-to-reach places, and in con- 
centrated form for use commercially. 








iol 


able in gallon cans and contains 25% 
of DDT. When mixed with four gal- 
lons of water it provides a 5% solution 
of DDT. 


New | leadquarters lor 
Fire Hose Dryer 


C. T. McGraw, President of the 
Circul-Air Corp., advises that in con- 
nection with the development and ex- 
pansion of their business it has just 
completed a new building at 575 East 
Milwaukee St., Detroit 2, Mich., which 
will be its headquarters after June 
15. Those interested in fire hose dryers 
can secure literature by writing the 
company at this new address. 


One 
more reason 


PEERLESS 


IS THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST BUILDER OF 
DEEP-WELL TURBINE 
PUMPS 











PEERLESS VERTICAL 
TURBINE PUMPS 


Choice of Oil or Water 
Lubrication. Capacities: up to 
30,000 g.p.m. 


Also Hi-Lift Pumps for pro- 
ducing small capacities from 
deep wells; the outstanding de- 
velopment in the decade, for 
vialer pumping. 





ONLY PEERLESS UTILIZES THE 
SEAL BOWL CONSTRUCTION: | 


Double Bearings (1) one bronze and one 
Goodrich Cutless Fluted Rubber bearing 
for each pump bowl. Insures more than 
double life to bearings and impeller — 
shaft. Double Seal (2) 
mounted below im- 
peller neck (3), is a 
durable, resilient ring 
— automatically com- 
pensating for wear 
from abrasives and 
sand. Assures sealing 
efficiency. 
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BRINGS STEADY 
PROFITABLE RETURNS 


By keeping steadily at work the KAR 
PARK Automatic Parking Meter brings in 


























rs i-tolohvama-si0 gal Mla ole} isi olt] ol [fo tol ilsielailels 
and income. Its easy, convenient, auto 
Wilelileme) ol-laeliloliM-lulaelllaelel-tMela-toli tantly 
Its sturdy, accurate mechanism stands 
up under constant operation; keeps 
maintenance expense at a minimum and 


bolsters net income. Collecting is swift 


KARPARKS 
ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE nine 
HERSCHEDE HALL CLOCK CO Y-to] (te Melslo Me 1) olelgel(-MaelisMoley Om -lalulellile| 


improved traffic control, the KARPARK 
not only pays for itself but steadily 


exact and tamper-proof, thanks to its 


builds a fund that can be applied to 
other needed safety measures and 
police needs. Write for further details 
about all the features that make KAR- 
PARK the Wise Choice 


KARPARK Gadomatics 


KARPARK CORPORATION, CINCINNATI 6, OHIO 
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NON-TILTING MIXER 





@ An End Discharge mixer for applying told or 





hot laid bituminous mixtures to new surfaces 


We are nationally-known approved applicators 
for re-facing and for maintenance. The wide of Bituminous Coatings for treating steel stand- 
Pipes, elevated water tanks, water mains, pen- 
stocks, lockgates and other water works in- 


quick acting discharge gate of the non-tilting 


stallations 


drum reduces the time between batches. This | Send for free explanatory booklet. 


light weight, portable unit can be quickly spotted ., > 
a and because of the end Z W.A.BRIGES a Co. 


discharge advantage, 
3303 Richmond St., Philadelphia 34, Pa, 





Pome, 
° 














the mixer can be con- 


| 


BUILDING INSPECTOR 
WANTED 


To take charge of Bldg. Dept. and perform 
all bldg. inspections except plumbing and 
elec.; check all building plans except major 
commercial and mfg. buildings; keep build- 





veniently pulled away 
from the discharged 
material. Equipment in- 
cludes two burners which 
can be easily removed for 


controlling temperatures. 


. 
y ing records, etc. Considerable building in- 
Write for Spection and some construction experience 
Catalog BAC required, with ability to read and interpret 
° building plans. Engineering and some struc- 


tural background desirable. Salary $285 to 
$350 per month depending upon qualifica- 
tions. Apply to 

CITY ENGINEER, Torrance, Calif. 


KWIK-MIX COMPANY 


KOEHRING SUBSIDIARY 
PORT WASHINGTON «+ WISCONSIN 
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Manufacture of its 10,000th recorder 
has been completed by Leupold and 
Stevens Instruments, Portland, Ore., 
according to an announcement made 
n May by Marcus Leupold, general 
manager 
The U. S. Engineers district office 
it Rock Island, Ill., which is using the 
Stevens remote registering system for 
recording and indicating pool and tail 
stages at the navigation locks and dam 
there, will get this instrument. 

The instrument, known as the duplex 
\ recorder, type 2 PA, has two position 

transmitters which send stages of water 

to the recorder on which they are reg- 

istered graphically by two pens on a 

strip-chart 20 inches wide. Counter- 

indicators provide visual indication of 
two water levels. 
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Mel lugh Products Formed 
to Succeed Slater Electric 


An organization to be known as Mc- 
Hugh Products has been formed as a 
successor to the Slater Electric & Mfg. 
Co., and will 
manufacture 
“Utility” in- 
candes- 
cent street 


lighting 
lamps. 
John J. Mc- 


Hugh, a part- 
ner and di- 
rector of 
sales of the 
former com- 
pany has ac- 
quired full 
ownership 
and will con- 
to be in charge of sales. Engi- 
neering research, development and 
production management will continue 
to be under the direction of E. B. Saul. 
lanufacturing facilities in the same 
at 728-736 Atlantic Ave., Brook- 
vhich were enlarged and modern- 
‘o meet wartime demands will be 

led for post-war requirements. 





John J. McHugh 





Householders Must Help 
DDI Pest Control to Work 


mmunity effort to control disease- 
ng insects can be effective only 
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|cupold and Stevens Manufactures 





10,000th Recorder 


The i10,00th re- 
corder turned out 
by Leupold and 
Stevens. Left to 


ager; Elmer Larson, 
head of the _ re- 
corder assembly de 
partment; and J.C. 
Stevens, engineering 
consultant and 
1945 president of 
the American So 
ciety of Civil Engi 
neers. 


if individual householders 
to the fullest extent,” said Dr. Wendell 
H. Tisdale, manager of the Pest Con- 


trol Laboratory of the E. I. duPont de} 


Nemours and Co., Wilmington, Dela., 


pold, general man- | 


right: Marcus Leu- | 


cooperate 


in a statement recently in reference to | 
the use of DDT in current outbreaks of | 


infantile paralysis in the south. 


“To make present efforts in south- | 
ern states fully effective,” Dr. Tisdale | 
said, “every householder must check | 


his own home first. Garbage pails, 
refuse piles, chicken coops, barns, and 


those inside the home. There is a 
tendency too often to spray interior 
wall surfaces and window screens wit 
DDT to the neglect of outside areas 
where insects continue to multiply. 











AUTOMATIC 


UMP 


CONTROLS 


We are manufacturers, designers and 
specialists in the field of pump control. 
Send for Bulletins on any controls in 
which you may be interested. 


TANKTROL—for elevated tanks, re- 


mote or nearby control by pressure. 
Bulletin T-I1. 


DUOTROL—for hydro-pneumatic 
(pressure) tanks. Control of both air 
and water volume. Bulletin D-6. 


FLOAT SWITCHES — pump controls 


for tanks and sumps. Bulletin RO-3. 
FLOATROLS — for 


open tanks and 


sumps. Single float, multiple circuit, 
sequences controls. Bulletin F-6. 

SELECTROLS — for sewage disposal 
plants and water systems. Pro- 
grammed multiple circuit operation. 
Bulletin S-7. 


SPECIAL CONTROLS—for any un- 
usual problem in water and sewage 
control. Write us your requirements. 


SS=_ SS Seas 


YAO, AUTOMATIC CONTROL Company 


1015 University Ave. St. Paul 4, Minn. 
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other possible breeding or feeding spots | §¥ 
of flies outdoors are as important as| 3aa 


| 


what nn 


designed strength 
Can mean to your 
tunnel liner jobs 





Lid td 


| Rear view of weighing hopper. This elliptical 


h | batching tunnel of No. 10 gage Armco Steel is 


11 by 13 feet and 460 feet long. Raw aggre- 
gates were stored over a 10-foot tunnel, 260 
feet long, and wet sand over an 8-foot tunnel, 
190 feet long. 


This is how three aggregate tunnels built 


| of Armco Corrugated Liner Plates helped 


speed construction of the Norfork Dam—a 


| 1,500,000 cubic yard job. 


First, the plates were easy to handle and 
install, Then, their designed strength per- 
mitted placing the tunnel directly beneath 


| the aggregate pile, which attained a height 


} 


of 60 feet. Delays caused by freezing in cold 
weather were avoided because the aggregate 
was handled from the bottom. 

Armco’s method of bolted construction 
made it a simple matter to locate the hop- 
pers at any desired point. When the job 
was done the ARMCO Liner Plates were re- 
moved, nested together and stored in a 
minimum of space for future use. 

There is a type and gage of Armco Plates 
to meet every tunnel condition. You can 
order exactly what you need for the job and 
the chances are you'll be “holing through” 
ahead of schedule. Write today for infor- 
mation on your specific needs. Armco Drain- 
age & Metal Products, Inc., and Associated 
Companies, 1365 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 


ARMCO 


Tunnel Liner Plates 
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AUTOMATIC VOTING MACHINES |§: 


ARE THE CHOICE OF 














3500 CITIES AND TOWNS FROM COAST TO COAST ’ 
VOTERS Favor Automatic Voting Machines m 
Because—Voting is Easy and Speedy D 
and They Cannot Spoil Their Ballot. : 
ELECTION OFFICIALS Favor Automatic 
Voting Machines Because—Accurate 
Results are Known Immediately After 
the Polls Close. > 
EVERYBODY Favors Automatic Voting : 
Machines Because—Election Expenses . 
are Reduced. W 


If Your Community Is Interested in a Better and 


Less Expensive Voting System—Write 


AUTOMATIC VOTING MACHINE CORPORATION 


JAMESTOWN 55, NEW YORK 
“Builders of Voting Machines Since 1898” 
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E BUY FOR SERVICE | = : 
re WHY d the heads of W ater Servic ind et FORD 
= Park Depts. of 1,000 cities say “It Pays to Buy — ee & é pag : 
s MURDOCK”? Look at their cost records = & 
¥; Observ I oW many instances the name . : a 
a) Appears in Specifications Bs ia : pt, % ese 
and Requests for Bids on od — © » sg Re ores | 
OUTDOOR DRINKING FOUNTAINS ae ii Sn 
HYDRANTS, STREET WASHERS W 1 wate] 
| THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUP. CO LAST igh | 
: 426 Plum St Cincinnati 2, Ohio . “ier | 
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L | More Ford Trucks in Use 
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Chairman of the Board 


at Mathieson Retires 





Edwin M. Allen, chairman of the 
ard 1e Mathieson Alkali Works, 
e) Eas nd St., New York, N. Y., 
etired - 

rding an 

wy: 

me! by 
Geo! W. 
Dolar esl- 
jent. Mr. Al- 
ever, 

W inue 

ada ctor 

th com- 
pany 
“Mr. Allen 
yined the 
Mathieson or- Edwin M. Allen 


ganization aS 
president in 1919. At that time the 
¢ mpany’s plants were suffering from 
the strain put on them during the first 
World War. He devoted himself to a 
ven-year rebuilding program and a 
for selling chemicals directly to 
isers, then a radical departure from 
the established custom of the chemical 
ndustry. He also organized traffic and 
technical service departments and ex- 
tended the company’s research and de- 
‘lopment facilities. The company’s 
ine of chemicals was constantly ex- 
tended to include new products, some 





pe “Sg, 


The photograph shows the “GUNITE” 
festoration work in progress on the down- 
stream face of a badly disintegrated con- 
_ dam belonging to the Central Hudson 
— and Electric Company near Pough- 

eepsie, New York. 

Note the freshly chipped portion in the 





EMENT GUN COMPAN 


‘GUNITE CONTRACTORS 


§ GENERAL OFFICES ALLENTOWN, PENNA.U.S.A. 


DAM REPAIRED 


of them made commercially available 
for the first time by Mathieson re- 
search. 

Elected chairman of the board of 
directors in 1934, he held this office and 
the presidency until 1944 when he 
retired as president but continued as 
chairman of the board. With his re- 
tirement this latter office is being elimi- 
nated. 


George P. Torrence Rejoins 


Link-Belt Co. 


At a special meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Link-Belt Co., 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl., held 
recently, arrangements were made for 
George P. Torrence to again become 
associated with the Link-Belt Co., ac- 
cording to an announcement by William 
C. Carter, President. 

Mr. Torrence will rejoin the organ- 
ization as executive vice-president, and 
will become president of the company 
November 1, 1946 at which time Mr. 
Carter retires as president in accord- 
ance with the company’s retirement 
plan. 

Mr. Torrence was with Link-Belt 
from 1911 to 1936 when he resigned as 
president. Since then he has been 
vice-president and general manager of 
The Rayon Machinery Corporation, a 
subsidiary of The Industrial Rayon 
Corporation, and president of The 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 





foreground, the “GUNITE” being applied 
and the completed “GUNITE” work in the 
background. Drainage channels were pro- 
vided behind the “GUNITE” to lead see- 
page to the toe and thus prevent subse- 
quent frost damage to the new “GUN- 
ITE” coating. We did this work in 1942. 


Write for your free copy of our 72-page illustrated general bulletin D2300. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ‘CEMENT GUN’ 
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ROSS 


P-USbadebact- Bate 
Valves 


Also manufacturers of float 
valves, pressure-reducing 
valves, relief valves and back 
pressure valves. 

No distribution system is 
better than the valves that 
control it — 








ALTITUDE VALVES for 
Control of elevation and heads into 
and out of tanks, basins and rese 
VoLrs 

1. Single wting 

Double acting 
3. Combination assembly for thre 
more automatic operations 





COMBINATION VALVE 


Combination 1utomati control 

both directions through the valve 
A self-contained unit, with three 
more iutomatic controls 





REMOTE CONTROL VALVE 

Electric remote control—solenoid 
vr motor can be furnished 

Adapted for use is primary 
secondary contro iny of the 
hydraulically conti ed or oper 
ited valves 
Wr'te today for catalogs and 
details to fit your particular 
system, 


ROSS VALVE MFG. C2. 
INCORPORATE? 


P.O. FOX-S96, TESS 


Ss ~ 
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LOCATE UNDERGROUND | EAKS 


without any digging... 


Wit A GEOPHONE 


“Registered in U. S. Patent Office” 
The original leak locator of the Geophone type 


Leaks are too costly 
to be ignored. A 
Pin-point size leak 
wastes 65,000 gal- 
lons of water annu- 
ally! 


A GEOPHONE 
saves the cost of 
locating leaks — 
saves the costs of 
surveys, excavat- 
ing, replacing. A big 
paying investment 
for water, sewerage 
and Public Works 
Departments; for 
any plant with un- 
derground water or 
steam pipes. 


Outfit complete 
with two GEO- 
PHONES, connect- 
ing tubes, ear- 
phones, in heavy 
leather carrying 
case with 

Placed in contact with the earth, the GEOPHONE shoulder $75 
accurately detects, by sound, the position of leaks straps. oo 

in underground water or steam pipes. 


Write at once to 


Globe Phone Mfg. Co., 


Manufacturers of the Geophone since 1918 





Dept. H 
Reading, Mass. 











STORAGE BATTERIES 


HAND storage batteries are heavy-duty bat- 
teries provided with heavy, hand-pasted, 
tank-formed plates, heavy glass mats, acid 
ond heat resisting micro-porous rubber 
separators, splash decks and genuine hard 
rubber containers. Built for use in Police 
Radio cars, Sanitation trucks, snow plows, 
sweepers, emergency trucks, ambulances, and 
fire apporatus. 


The Hand Laboratory, Nyack, N. 





1o8 








BUILDERS 


/aopeloflo METER 


Builders Propeloflo Meter is a simple, self-contained total- 
izing meter that bolts into the line as easily as a short 
length of pipe. Direct reading in gallons... it requires 
no other instruments or electricity. These features, plus 
the accuracy and low head loss of streamline Venturi 
design, make Builders Propeloflo Meter ideal for meter- 
ing main lines from 2” to 36”. 





For Bulletin 350A, address Builders-Providence, Inc., 
(Division of Builders Iron Foundry), 18 Codding Street, 
Providence lI, R. I. 


BUILDERS Bul] PROVIDENCI 





8’ 


le 
Cu. Yd. Lift 





FRONT END LOADERS 


for Industrial Tractors 


cikhart «=§ WiAite MES. CO. Indiana 














Mark well this button. It is worn by the men ond 
women honorably discharged from the armed services. 
Though they are now in civilian clothes, let's not 
forget their service to our country and us. They 
still rate our every consideration. 


| 
| | 
BACK THEM... BUY BONDS | 





—— 
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New Line of Tandem Rollers 





Buff Springfield’s new line of tan’'em 
rollers e in sizes of 5-8 tons, 6-g tons, 
8-12 tons, and 10-14 tons. 

Buffalo - Springfield Roller Co., 


Springfield, Ohio, has announced a 
new line of streamlined tandem rollers, 
incorporating many new mechanical 
improvements, to supplement the new 
10 and 12-ton 3-wheel rollers and 3-4- 
ton tandem announced earlier in the 
year 

The new models are produced in 
sizes of 5-8 tons, 6-9 tons, 8-12 tons, 
and 10-14 tons and can be powered 
with either gasoline or diesel engines. 


Many of the basic principles used on 
previous tandems are included in the 
new design. 


In addition, a new simplified 4-speed 
forward and reverse transmission has 
been added to provide a_ properly 
stepped speed range for all types of 
perating conditions. Increased oper- 
ator vision is provided as a result of 

cutaway section of the drive roll 
hooding, and the sprinkler tank ca- 
pacity has been considerably increased. 
A removable drive roll grill adds to 
the appearance of the roller and pro- 
vides a readily accessible opening for 
cleaning and ventilating the drive roll 
iS Wel 


Former President of 
Neptune Meter Dies 


John Herbert Ballantine, president 
of the Neptune Meter Co., 50 West 50th 
St. New York, N. Y., until his retire- 
ment some 
years ago, 
died at his 
residence at 
Great Neck, 
L. L, recently 
after a long 
illness. 

Mr. Ballan- 
tine, who was 
seventy - nine 
years old, was 
born in New- 
ark, N. J. He 
attended 
Newark 
Academy, 
Pj School, and Stevens Institute 
ind graduated from Cornell Uni- 
in 1889. 

s vice-president and treasurer 
Neptune Meter Company prior 
ing president. One of his 
gre thrills was the celebration of 





D } 
Hallentire 
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the shipment of the millionth Neptune 
meter in 1913. 

Mr. Ballantine is survived by two 
sons, a sister, a brother, four grand- 
children, and five great grandchildren. 


New Firm of Consulting 
Engineers Formed 


A new firm of consulting engineers 
to be known as Ward and Strand at 
550 State St. Madison 3, Wis., has 
been formed according to an announce- 
ment by Clayton N. Ward and John 
A. Strand. 

Mr. Ward taught at the University 
of Michigan for two years, at the 
Engineering School of the University 
of Wisconsin for ten years, and was 
employed by the engineering firm of 
Mead and Seastone. He was Wis- 
consin State Director of the Civil 
Works Administration, and a partner 
and chief engineer in the firm of Mead, 
Ward and Hunt. 

Mr. Strand graduated from the En- 
gineering School of the University of 
Wisconsin and worked with the Soil 
Conservation Service, Wisconsin High- 
way Commisison; Consoer, Townsend & 
Associates of Chicago; and has been 
with Mead, Ward and Hunt since 1936. 

The new firm will engage in engi- 
neering projects involving water, diesel 
and steam power, water works, sewer- 
age works; flood control; irrigation and 
drainage: hydraulic research and hy- 
Crological investiva icn. 


INSTALLATIONS LARGEST 
WORLD WIDE CITY TO 
SMALLES 

VILLAGE 


Write for 


Catalogue and Information 


IOWA VALVE CO. 


General Offices: 
Hubbell Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


Plant: 


Oskaloosa, lowa 








Yes, its been @ well-known fact 


since 1856, that the trade has 
come to depend on McDonald's 
Diamond Line for the best in 
brass goods. Afd small wonder! 
—for the Diamdnd Line’s reputa- 
tion is backed Hy years and 

years of experiegce, craftsmanship 
and expert engiheering. One of 
the Diamond Lige’s many items is 
illustrated abovdq—Plate E-4701 
—McDonald Di4mond Corpora- 
tion Stop. Inlet if Mueller 
Thread. Outlet iq Mueller Service 
Pipe Thread for topper tubing, 
same size as stop| except % inch, 
which is for 3% inth copper 
tubing. 


















EST. 
1856 


A. Y. McDONALD MFG. CO. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 
BRASS GOODS + PUMPS + OIL EQUIPMENT 
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EUS AMERICAN CHIN’ | 
Professional Service Directory 











ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Water, Sewage and Industrial Waste 
Problems, Airfields, Refuse Incinere- 
tors & Power Plants, Industrial Build- 
ings. City Planning, Laboratory, Re- 


Philadeiphia 2 


BUCK, SEIFERT AND JOST 
Consulting Engineers 
(Formerly Nicholas 8. Hill Associates) 
Water Supply, Sewage Disposal, 
Hydraulic Developments 
Valuations and Reports. 


Chemical and Biological Laboratories 
112 East 19th St. New York 3, N. Y. 


JAMES M. CAIRD 


Assoc. Am. Soc. C.E. 
Cuemist and BacrerioLociit 


Orrice aNp Lasoratory 
Cannon Building, Troy, N. Y¥. 


Water Analysis and Tests of 
Filter Plants 


CHADWICK, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 


Reports, Surveys, Valuations 
Sewage Disposal, Industrial 
Waste, Airports, City and Town 
Planning, Sub-Divisions, 








DARBY, PA. 

















BURGESS & NIPLE The Chester Engineers 


Atvorp, Burpick & Howson THOMAS R. CAMP 





d Campbell, Davis & Bankson 
Chas. B. Burdick Philip Burgess Chester A. Niple Consulting Engineer Water a and . 
Lovis R. Howson Donald H. Maxwell Ben K. Bare Clayton Cc. Bull } Sewerage and 
Water Works oe pi H. G. Dill Raymond Fuller Water Works Water Treatment, Power Development Re 
Ww * age sposal B. F. Hatch Tahiman Krumm Sewerage, Sewage Treatment, Munici- cati 
~~ Purification Drainage John D. Niple R. E. Peters pal, Industrial Wastes, Investigations, Investigations and Reports 
——— ,_ ogeaisais Water Works, Purification, Sewerage, Reports, Design, Supervision, Re- Valuations and Rates 
Sewerage Power Generation Sewage Treatment, Valuations. search, Development, Flood Control. 


Civie Opera Bidg Chicago 6, 111. 568 E. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 9 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 





210 KE. Park 
cain is Coates 


CHURCHILL-FULMER 
ASSOCIATES 











FRANK A. BUSSE 
Consulting Engineers 


Capitol Engineering Corp. 
Engineers—Constructors— 


The American Public 
Utilities Bureau 








P a City Planning, Sewerage and Management Comprehensive City Planning 
) ager to assist municipali- Sewage Treatment, A Water Works,” Sewage Disposal, Economic Analysis 
_ and public groups in utility Grade Crossing Elimination, Har- Airports, Dams and __ Bridges, Community Planning 
va ae ac- bor Works, River Barge Termi- Roads and Streets, Planning, ae Housing 
c yeys. nals. Design and Surveys. rochure upon request, 
John B ° -D., 5 
980 Breadwas, New Neck city 7 669 Shrine Bids. = Memphis 3, Tena. Dillsburg Pennsylvania 10 W. 44th St, New York 18, N. ¥. 




















tachi b Coubawy) | ABRAMS AERIAL SURVEY CORPORATION, Lansing, Michigan 


. iit ane One-quarter Century of Experience 
Consulting Engineers Planimetric and topographic maps, controlled mosaics, 
Organised—1907 Stereograms, relief models, large-scale atlas sheets. 
The complete job—photography—compilation—to finished survey. 
Oblique photographs for pictorial views—for project presentation. 
AERIAL SURVEYS — OBLIQUE PHOTOGRAPHY 


AMERICAN AIRPORT ENGINEERING CO. 
AIRPORT ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
PRELIMINARY SURVEYS 
LOCATION-DESIGN-CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION 


AIRPORT LIGHTING— SOIL SURVEYS—PAVING LAB— AIRPORT MANAGEMENT 


2131 Pennsyevania Ave. N. W. WASHINGTON 7.D.C 


Electric Power, Water Works, 
Sewerage, Paving, Reports, De- 
signs, Supervision. 
114 West 10th Street 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 














ARGRAVES & MORT 


Sewerag Sewage Treatment 
works—Dams 
Airports Structures 





70 College St., New Haven, Conn, 














ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATES 
APPRAISERS—REALTY CONSULTANTS 


Specialists in valuation and reassessment of 
Residential, Commercial & Industrial property 


BARKER & WHEELER 


36 State Street Albany, N. Y. 
11 Park Pince New York City 7 


Sewage Disposal Publie Utility and In- 
Water Supply dustrial Valusticns 
Sowerage and Rates 


2 East 41st Street 
— 12 East e€ 


New York 17, N. Y. 














BLACK & VEATCH 


Consulting Engineers 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water Purification, Electric Lighting, Power 
Plants, Valuations, Special Investigations, and Reports. 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 


THE HARWOOD BEEBE CO. 
Municipal & Civil Engineers 


Water Supply and Purification. 

Sewerage and Sewage Treatment. 

Streets, Light & Power, Airports 
Montgomery Building 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


4706 Broadway 














BURNS & McDONNELL ENGINEERING COMPANY 
wot” pa Consulting Engineers Since 1897 


1 s 
Fred S. Childs Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, Designs, Appraisals, Rate 





irification, Sewer ® ° 
are and Sewage Treatment Investigations 
Flood Contre and pn Refuse , e , 
Disposal, City Planning, Investigations Kansas City 2, Missouri 107 W. Linwood Boulevard 


Re 
642 ‘Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

















THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Specializing in the revaluation of municipalities for local tax purposes. 
IIlustrated brochure and moving picture 
film upon request 


Bowe, Albertson & Associates 
Engineers 
Sewerage—Sewage Treatment 


alyees 
Municipal—lIndustrial Projects 
fa ge omy 
William 


Designs CLEVELAND 
St.. New York 7 














NEW YORK 
<< 
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